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Objections to Order Aired at Minnesota Preview 


By FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstuffs News Editor 
FARIBAULT, MINN.—It was only 
a “discussion” meeting, but when 
nearly 100 turkeymen assembled here 
this week to find out whats boiling 
on the marketing order hotplate the 
result was a preview of the show 
that’s likely to be staged when a 


series of six hearings are opened at 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 20. 

The Nov. 15 preview, one of three 
similar gatherings on consecutive 
days at different points in Minnesota, 
came off in a fitting place. The meet- 
ing’s attendance grew so large that 
it was moved from a cafe to the 
Village Theater. 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


OUTSIDE SALES—That the feed man must work with his outside salesman to 
make him most successful is the point of this feature. Page 17. 


DAIRY CATTLE ITCH—The use of zinc in the cure and prevention of dairy cattle 
itch and hair slicking is discussed by a Finnish scientist on page 28. 


PIGMENTERS—This article reports research on the use of pigmenters. Page 30. 
BEEF CATTLE RESEARCH—Recent beef cattle research at the University of 


Minnesota is reported on page 67. 
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Central Soya Has 
Sales High, 24% 


Earnings Increase 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—A new high 
in sales and a 24% increase in earn- 
ings before taxes was reported today 
by Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, 
for the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 
1961. Sales amounted to $298,243,743 
for the fiscal year, an increase of 8% 
over the previous year’s $276,073,360. 

The report noted that feed ton- 
nage was at a new high. 

Earnings before proVision for fed- 
eral and state income taxes were 

(Turn to SALES, EARNINGS, page 105) 


Central Soya Mill 


Under Construction 


INDIANAPOLIS—A new feed mill 
is under construction at Central 
Soya’s Indianapolis plant, it was an- 
nounced by Dale W. McMillen, Jr., 
president of the Ft. Wayne based 
firm. The mill will be located adjacent 
to the company’s present soybean 
processing and grain storage facil- 
ities. 

Mr. MeMillen said the mill “will 
enable our McMillen feed division to 

(Turn to MILL, page 101) 


CCC Sales Shift 
Not Basic Change 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — A shift in the 
technique of Commodity Credit Corp 
corn and sorghum sales policy this 
week jolted the grain trade. However, 
this shift does not mean any basic 
change in the corn sales policy pre- 
viously in operation. 

This week CCC decided that it 
would make available corn and sor- 
ghums at the market price from ac- 
cumulations representing the certi- 
ficate pool account of those com- 
modities which USDA has obtained 
under the feed grain program. 

This sales policy makes. those 
stocks available at this time for ex- 
port sale, and there is no need of 
procurement through use of payment- 
in-kind certificates. 

Since this harvest has been spotty 

(Turn to CCC, page 8) 


It was here that 
sentatives with the urge 


industry repre- 
to speak up 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Through 


increasing. Many now doubt that en- 
ball into the favorable avalanche 
which some had predicted. 


e 
Oregon Poultrymen 
Try to Penetrate 
Economic Haze 


By Special Correspondent 


CORVALLIS, ORE 
trymen adjusted their 
this week in an attempt 
the economic haze surrounding their 
related segments: Market turkeys, 
turkey hatching broilers and 
market eggs. 

Near at hand, turkey growers and 
hatcherymen are eyeing hearings on 
proposed turkey marketing orders. As 
a follow-up of a Nov. 7 meeting at 
Salem, the industry is attempting 
to acquaint all members with details 
of the orders. 

Taking a longer, but perhaps more 
concerned look, producers of broilers 
and market eggs are watching from 
the sidelines and meeting separate- 
ly to investigate possibilities of mar- 


Oregon poul- 
bi-focals again 


to penetrate 


eggs, 


(Turn to OREGON, page 101) 


Broiler Orders? Still 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 
ATLANTA — The broiler industry 
is moving toward the home stretch 
in the question of marketing orders 
or no marketing orders, but, as one 
poultry official put it this week, it’s 


Urges Gigantic Program to Export Meat 


ITHACA, N.Y. — A well known 
poultry and nutrition authority has 
proposed a gigantic program to fur- 
nish cooked, ready-to-eat broiler, tur- 
key and veal meats to nutritionally 
starved persons throughout the 
world. 

The authority is Dr. M. L. Scott, 
professor of nutrition and member of 
the faculties of both the poultry hus- 
bandry department and the graduate 
school of (human) nutrition at Cor- 
nell University. 

Dr. Scott, who has traveled and is 


recognized abroad in addition to be- 
ing a leading agricultural scientist in 
the U.S., made his proposal in a re- 
cent letter to Orville L. Freeman, 
secretary of agriculture. 

The idea was part of a series 
of observations and suggestions on 
both world and domestic food and 
agricultural problems, relating to in- 
ternational relations as well as eco- 
nomic problems. 

For one thing, Dr. Scott said that 
it should be possible to undertake 

(Turn to PROGRAM, page 8) 


Anybody’s Guess 


still anybody’s guess as to which way 
the race will end. 

If marketing orders for broilers 
were to be authorized by legislation 
and the question then put to an in- 
dustry vote, the tally might be just 
about as close as the last presidential 
election, the industry observer said. 

Two important meetings were 
slated during a current short period, 
one in Atlanta Nov. 17 and the other 
in Columbia, S.C., Nov. 20. Both ad- 
mittedly are marketing order meet- 
ings. What, if any, action might be 
taken remains to be seen, however 

The Atlanta meeting was to fea- 
ture speakers attempting to explain 
every phase of marketing orders. The 
session was set up to have several 
officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on hand. USDA officials 
have been in attendance at nearly 
every meeting that has been held in 
the broiler area recently. Scheduled 
to be on hand were two assistant 


(Turn to BROILER ORDERS, page 8) 


sion and publication of information 
about the proposed national turkey 
marketing agreements and orders, | 
opposition sentiment appears to be 


expressed their fear Collectively 
they said marketing orders could lead | 
to greater integration in the turkey 
industry, could result in the squeeze- 
out of the independent “little man” 
with no integrated ties, could result 
in delivering too much power to 


discus- | 


thusiasm for the proposals will snow- | 


hatcheries and an administrative 
committee, could place the industry in 
a position of pricing itself out of 
favor with the consumer and could 
reduce competition within the indus- 
try itself. 

The Faribault session was the first 
of three meetings organized primari- 

(Turn to PREVIEW, page 105) 


Questions on Turkey Orders Raised; 
Importance of Hearings Pointed Out 


This reporter has been told that a 
good deal of industry attention should 
be given to the public hearings get- 
ting under way soon. These hear- 
ings are a matter of official record 
which USDA is required to use as the 
basis for a decision on whether or not 
to submit the turkey proposals to a 
nationwide referendum. 

Therefore, turkey industry repre- 
sentatives should be prepared to at- 
tend the meetings with copies of the 
proposed orders and a_ workable 
knowledge of the contents. 

Also, persons in attendance are ad- 
vised not to appear just as propo- 
nents or opponents. 

The hearings are primarily for the 
purpose of eliciting information from 
government officials. The audience 
is entitled to ask for a full disclosure 
of the meaning of an entire order and 
of its parts, plus projected informa- 
tion on the application to an individu- 
al company or person immediately or 
in the future. 

Obviously, members of the audience 
may express opinions on the propos- 
als, for or against, but a mere ex- 
pression of opinion will not carry too 
much weight with USDA officials who 
use the record to make a report to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Secretary must determine whether 
evidence produced is sufficient to 
warrant submission of the proposals 
to a vote. 

Another Commodity 

It may be interesting to note that 
there was a meeting of the National 
Potato Council this week which was 
mainly concerned with whether to 
endorse a national marketing agree- 
ment and order for potatoes, with a 

(Turn to ORDERS, page 105) 


Question-Answer 
Analysis Issued 


By Farm Bureau 


CHICAGO — The American Farm 
Bureau Federation this week issued 
a question-and-answer analysis of the 
nation-wide marketing orders pro- 
posed for market turkeys and turkey 
hatching eggs. 

Portions of this analysis, those con- 
cerned with provisions which seem 
to be currently the most confusing 
to the industry, follow: 

Q. Who is eligible to vote on these 
orders? 

A. Only producers of hatching eggs 
will be allowed to vote on the hatch- 
ing egg marketing order. Only pro- 
ducers of market turkeys will be al- 

(Turn to QUESTIONS, page 4) 
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Asking for the Order 


DEVELOPMENTS AT THE FIRST public hearing on the proposed 
turkey marketing orders and agreements at Richmond, Va., Nov. 20-22 will 
be watched closely by the feed industry as a clue to the approach feed com- 
panies will take toward the subsequent regional hearings. Beyond that, the 
Richmond hearing also should help shape the over-all strategy of those in 
the industry who oppose government controls. 

Strategy is sorely needed in the anti-control camp, not only in dealing 
with the hearings, but in meeting the whole issue of involvement in further 
economic reguiation by government. Oratory will not suffice. Facts and deep 
probing of the many unanswered questions about how the proposed orders 
will affect all segments of the turkey industry will be required. From this 
sort of an approach could develop economic reasoning that could be invalu- 
able in influencing a “no” vote by producers in a referendum. An opportunity 
to pursue this strategy is available in the hearing procedure. 

ANOTHER STRATEGIC approach which could be adopted by feed men 
opposed to controls would be to merely observe the hearings, avoid a dis- 
cussion of their concerns about the ultimate problems controls would produce. 
It is possible that considerable independent producer opposition to controls 
will evolve, because of the fear expressed by some that controls would only 
serve to strengthen the position of integrated operators. The politically-sensi- 
tive administration would take more than a little notice of testimony of 
this kind. 

Another strategic position might serve the interests of control opponents. 
They might lend tentative and nominal support to those who favor turkey 
controls, take an attitude of “let’s give it a try” and hope like heck that the 
program proves to be a dismal failure. This might be a most effective way to 
stop the talk about broiler and egg controls, but it also could be downright 
risky. A failure could lead not necessarily to abandonment of control efforts, 
but just as likely to pressure for even stronger controls on the premise that 
the first effort wasn’t sufficiently snug. 

The ultimate in strategy would be stronger moves on the political front, 
by persuading congressmen and senators that some of the exuberance of the 
control salesmen could just as well be put under control “for the good of 
the party.” 

WHICH STRATEGY would be best? Somehow, someone must determine 
this and determine it shortly. It is earnestly hoped that the Richmond hearing 
will offer some valuable guidelines. Those, selling controls have a big head 
start in rapping on a lot of doors “asking for the order.” How many orders 
will they get—two or half a dozen? 


Top of the Hopper 


DESPITE THE EXTREMELY LOW broiler prices, broiler operations 
have been continuing in business, although there have been cutbacks and 
some drop-outs. One veteran industry observer said that many operations 
have been continuing longer during the current price depression than in pre- 
vious loss periods. He expressed fear that the great losses of capital would 
bring some major instances of business mortality if the situation persisted for 
long. However, there recently have been some indications of cutbacks and at 
least temporary withdrawals from the field. For example, one of the larger 
firms is reported to have shut down some feed and broiler operations at least 
for the time being. 


v v 


THE FEED INDUSTRY may look forward to having some new measure- 
ments of its size and shape when the U.S. Bureau of the Census completes 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 101) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Volume of feed business throughout the nation ranged from steady to 
lower this week. In several areas business held at the good substantial volume 
of last week while in others it was described as being slow. 

Poultry feeds were said to be moving slowly in some areas. Turkey feeds 
are in their seasonal slump. Cattle feeds are not yet at their peak volume 
because some grazing is still being done. A snow cover in northern areas 
is expected to boost this business. Hog feeds continue to move well in swine 


areas. 


Among factors which may affect price lists are the strong showing made 


by millfeeds and some further fluctuation in soybean meal prices. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index advanced 1.6 points and finished at 
82.7 this week. That compared with 71.9 a year earlier. The feed-grain index 
edged up to 65.0 as against 64.3 a week ago and 56.3 a year ago. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, advanced to 15.2 this week 
from 14.9 last week. The comparable week a year ago it stood at 17.7. (Major 
market roundup and ingredient quotations appear on pages 102-104.) 


Northwest 


Although most feed men could not 
say business was better this week 
than last, none of them were com- 
plaining about the high steady level 
of the feed volume. 

No one feed item was responsible 
for the generally good level of busi- 


| ness. Of course, turkey rations are in 
feed | 


a seasonal decline, and some 
men don’t expect turkey growers to 


bring in too many replacements at | 
this time. Some company spokesmen | 


also indicated that cattle feed volume 
had not yet hit its stride. 

Word from those who calculate the 
value of the end product is that the 
new price lists will not vary much 
from the old ones. A possible excep- 
tion is those feeds containing mill- 
feeds, which have advanced strongly 
in the ingredient trading. 


Southwest 


Demand for formula feeds in the 
Southwest continues brisk with most 
mixers operating a strong five days, 
with six day runs not uncommon. 

There were isolated reports of 
some slowing in feed shipments but 
not enough to establish a trend. The 
cold weather and snow which covered 
a large part of this trade area should 
prove a stimulus. 

Cattle feed shipments continue 
heavy and most mills have a small 
backlog of directions on shipments. 
There were some reports of improved 
cattle feed sales. 

Poultry rations were fair with 
broiler feeds and egg feeds moving 
in fair volume. 

Pig and hog feed sales are still 
heavy and represent a good portion 
of the total run in some areas. 

Price lists will not show too many 
changes but there may be some small 
increases in some rations due to high- 
er ingredient costs. 


Northeast 


Dairy feed demand picked up in 
western New York and held at excel- 
lent levels for the second week in a 
row in the New England states. There 
was a “lot” of mixed feed turnover 
in the western New York area as 
mixers stepped up their running time. 

Demand for egg mashes remained 
constant in both areas, but broiler 
and turkey feed demand was nil in 
western New York. One mixer in 
the Bay State said he looks for a 
good poultry demand this winter. 

Egg prices held steady in New 
York but advanced 2 to 4¢ doz. in 
the New England states as “outside” 
competition lessened. Broiler prices, 
at 14¢ lb. in the latter area, were 
steadier than the trade had expected 
in face of the coming holidays. Tur- 
keys at 29¢ lb. were 12 to 14¢ below 
year-ago levels. 


Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers in the western New York 
area rose to 40 hours from 36 in the 
previous week. In the New England 
states it ranged from 36 to 40 hours. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the South- 
east is reported as being fair to good, 
depending upon localities. Broiler 
feed manufacturers continue to oper- 
ate at about 70% of normal. 

Broiler prices advanced 2¢ Ib. this 
week, with sales being made at 12¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. the farms. Although there 
has been some rain in the Southeast 
within the last week, pastures were 
too far gone for the rain to be of any 
help, and dairymen and cattlemen are 
having to increase their use of con- 
centrates. The demand for dairy feed 
is also showing a marked improve- 
ment. 


Central States 


While volume of sales for the first 
half of November has not shaped up 
as well as volume for the month of 
October, it’s still a long way from 
being unsatisfactory. 

Running time is holding up nicely 
to the standard 40 hour week basis, 
and shipping directions continue to 
run along on a fairly even keel. The 
trade is adjusting itself to the cut- 
backs in both broiler and turkey 
feeds but some of the declines on 
those two lines have been fairly well 
offset by compensatory improvement 
in both egg and hog feeds. 

Weather has been excellent for 
pasturage, and, while temperatures 
have been slowly gravitating toward 
the seasonal range, demand for cat- 
tle feed in this area has not shown 
the broadening that has been noted in 
some sections. 


Ohio Valley 


Demand for feed slowed down to 
a walk this week. Little interest was 
shown except in cattle and hog feeds, 
which picked up to a degree. 

At retail markets, prices were re- 
duced on poultry to encourage buying 
in competition with turkeys, which 
are in good demand. Egg prices re- 
mained steady. 


Delmarva 


Warm weather with sufficient rain- 
fall has resulted in excellent growth 
of winter cover crops. Farmers have 
begun grazing dairy and beef cattle 
on this cover to conserve concen- 
trates. Pastures have been holding 
their own, too, still providing abun- 
dant grass. 

Hog prices make for a favorable 
corn-hog ratio. The egg business is 
more favorable too. A dozen eggs will 
buy 12.6 lb. of feed compared with 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 107) 
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Specialists at Peter Hand evaluate latest scientif- 
ic developments—even operate a 450-acre farm where 
new formulations are tested on a commercial scale. 


185. wer 


PROVEN PREMIX” | 


Now Has Improved Vitamin A and D, with 
even greater stability. Peter Hand Proven Premix pack- 
ages contain vitamins, antibiotics, anti-oxidents. 1 bag 
fortifies 1 ton. Available for poultry, swine, ruminants. 


Feed manufacturer saves *35,000 
a year with Peter Hand Premixes 


If there ever was a feed manufacturer who could do his 
own vitamin pre-mixing, this was the fellow. He was 
geared for volume and employed experienced mill men. 
But he discovered that Peter Hand Premixes are more 
economical in the long run—for three reasons. First, the 
specialized personnel and equipment that are needed 
added to his operating overhead. Second, because his 
production people were not used to handling micro- 
ingredients, he found feeds coming off his line danger- 
ously underfortified at some times, expensively over- 
fortified at others. And finally in this particular case, 
the 2% saving in shrinkage and handling was translated 
into thousands of dollars over the course of a year. 
How much can you save by specifying Peter Hand 
products? That depends on what you make and how 


much business you do. The man to work out the arith- 
metic is your Peter Hand representative. Call him in 
and ask him to show how premium quality Peter Hand 
Premixes cost less than the do-it-yourself variety. 


PETER HAND’S “RED TAPE” saves 
YOU TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY 


Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
every product. After samples are taken, con- 
tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
This red tape cannot be removed until the 
assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 
that Peter Hand premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 
been established. 


Hand 


Look for the answer first | =D | | from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND 


FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois + 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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Egg Set, Chick 
Placements Rise 


SALISBURY, MD. — The national 
egg set and chick placement totals 
were up again last week. 

Seventeen of the 22 important 
broiler producing states reported in- 
creases in chick placements. Eighteen 
of the states had increases in the 
number of eggs set. 

Hatcheries in the states set 42,- 
239,000 eggs during the week ended 
Nov. 11. This was 4% above the pre- 
vious week, but 2% below the corres- 
ponding week a year ago. States for 
which sizeable increases were report- 
ed are Arkansas, Pennsylvania, Geor- 
gia, California and Mississippi. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
29,620,000 chicks. This was 2% above 
the previous week, but 1% below the 
corresponding week a year ago. 
States for which sizeable increases 
were reported include Arkansas, Del- 
aware, West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina. 

Broiler prices showed a slight im- 
provement during the week. The av- 
erage price paid on the farm in Del- 
marva was 12.46¢, compared to 12.38¢ 
the week before. A year ago the price 
was 17.63¢, according to the Mary- 
land-Delaware crop reporting service. 


Dr. 
Chairman of ANRC 


WASHINGTON—Dr. D. E. Becker, 
University of Illinois, will head the 
Animal Nutrition Research Council 
as chairman during the coming year. 

Dr. Becker and eight other mem- 
bers of the ANRC were named during 
the council’s recent annual meeting 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington. 
Other officers include Dr. R. F. Mil- 
ler, Merck chemical division, vice 
chairman, and Dr. Kenneth Maddy, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., secretary- 
treasurer. Serving on the board for 
the coming year will be: Dr. Leo 
Friedman, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration; Dr. Robert V. Boucher, Penn- 
sylvania State University; Dr. Stan- 
ley R. Ames, Distillation Products 
Industries; Phillip Derse, Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation; .James 
Fritz, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., and 
Dr. Forest Quackenbush, Indiana 
state chemist and feed commissioner. 


Controls 


CONCORD, N.H.—The New Hamp- 
shire Farm Bureau Federation prom- 
ised a vigorous fight against govern- 
ment control of the poultry industry 
in a resolution approved at the final 
session of the 46th annual conven- 
tion of the organization here Nov. 8. 

The federation also called for an 
end to New Hampshire’s livestock 
and poultry tax. 


» 


Cargill Buys Terminal 


BURBANK, WASH.—Carsgill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has purchased River 
Grain Terminals, a grain collecting 
facility here, it was announced by 
Lloyd Nelson, Cargill branch manager 
in Portland. 

The Burbank terminal, located in 
northwestern Walla Walla county, 
has a capacity of about 5 million 
bushels, making it one of the largest 
on the Columbia river outside of 
Portland and Vancouver. 

Manager of the Burbank operation 
will be Louis Stewart, formerly in 
charge of company properties in the 
Klamath (Ore.) basin area. Assisting 
him will be John Tomkins, formerly 
manager of the firm’s Pendleton of- 

River Grain Terminals was estab- 
lished in 1956 on land made available 
by the Port of Walla Walla. The 
terminal was enlarged in 1957 and in 
1959. It consists of several tanks, two 
large, flat buildings, barge loading 
facilities and docks. 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 
OPPOSES ORDERS 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Opposition to 
the present provisions of the proposed 
turkey and turkey hatching egg mar- 
keting orders was revorded here last 
week by a group of Pennsylvania 
turkey growers. 

The proposed orders were discussed 
at length by Richard Ammon, execu- 
tive secretary, Northeast Poultry 
Producers Council, and Hollis Hat- 
field, executive secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania Farmers Assn., at a meeting 
held in the office of the Pennsylvania 
Poultry Federation. 

Further discussion and clarification 
of the orders is scheduled for another 
meeting to be held Dec. 1 at Stock 
Yards Inn, Lancaster, Pa., starting 
at 1 p.m. 


Delmarva Broiler 
Prices at New Low 


NEW YORK — Broiler prices to 
growers Nov. 16 were mostly 11¢ Ib. 
in the South and 12-12.4¢ in Del- 
marva, a new low for the eastern sea- 
board region, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Market observers said live offerings 
were in light supply, but generally 
adequate for the reduced demand 
created as some plants shifted to 
processing turkeys and other holiday 
items this week. 


Turkey Trading at 
Peak as Holiday Nears 


With Thanksgiving a week away, 
turkey trading reached peak propor- 
tions late this week. Some pressure 
was felt by processors, but vast cold 
storage holdings were generally more 
than adequate to meet increasing de- 
mand. 

Minnesota live prices Nov. 16 were 
17¢ lb. for young hens, and 15¢ for 
young toms, steady to %¢ stronger 
than a week earlier. 

Ready-to-cook turkeys gained price 
strength, too. Consumer size tom 
prices were quoted Nov. 16 at 14-2¢ 
higher than a week earlier. Young 
hen prices remained unchanged. Fry- 
er-roaster prices gained %4-1¢. 


Egg Prices Still Rising 


NEW YORK—Egg prices continued 
their upward trend during the re- 
porting week ended Nov. 15, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Offerings were reported light 
on large eggs, ample on mediums and 
lower on smaller sizes. Buying in- 
terest remained generally good. 


QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


lowed to vote on the proposed mar- 
keting order for murket turkeys. 

Q. Who is a producer? 

A. The proposed order defines a 
producer of turkey hatching eggs as 
any person directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in the production of hatching 
eggs who has a proprietary interest 
in the eggs or in the facilities used 
for the production of hatching eggs 
(provided these facilities are used for 
that purpose). 

Similarly, a producer of market 
turkeys is defined as any person di- 
rectly or indirectly engaged in the 
commercial production of turkeys 
who has a proprietary interest in the 
turkeys or who in a proprietary ca- 
pacity operates and controls the fa- 
cilities for the production of turkeys 
(and uses these facilities for that 


purpose). 
By this definition, any feed com- 
pany, processor, hatcheryman, or 


other individual who has any finan- 
cial interest in turkey hatching eggs 


or market turkeys would be eligible 
for one vote in one or both of the 
orders. However, each eligible pro- 
ducer will only get credit for his 
proportionate share of the total vol- 
ume produced in joint ventures, so 
far as the “volume vote” is con- 
cerned. 

Q. What results would be required 
to have a vote carry on either of the 
proposed orders? 

A. Two-thirds of those producers 
voting by number or by volume would 
have to vote in favor of either order 
for it to become effective. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that one order might 
be approved while the other might 
be voted down. 

Q. What happens if in the referen- 
dum the producers voting by number 
favor the marketing order but by vol- 
ume do not or vice versa? 

A. Under these circumstances the 
final decision about putting the order 
into effect is made by the secretary 
of agriculture. 

Q. The 1959 Census of Agriculture 
reported 51,735 farms which kept tur- 
key hens for breeding and 86,715 
farms where market turkeys were 
raised. Will all of the producers as- 
sociated with these farms be eligible 
to vote? 

A. Under the proposed orders, no 
exemptions are provided. However, 
the secretary’s advisory committee 
has reportedly recommended that 
any person with 50 or more breeder 
hens be eligible to vote in the ref- 
erendum for a marketing order cov- 
ering hatching eggs. This commit- 
tee also has reportedly recommend- 
ed that a producer of market tur- 
keys must raise 400 or more birds 
to vote in the referendum for a mar- 
keting order on market turkeys. It is, 
however, up to the secretary to de- 
termine who is eligible to vote. 

Q. How will volume be regulated? 

A. There are three proposed meth- 
ods of regulating the volume of 
hatching eggs put in incubators and 
one method of regulating the vol- 
ume of market turkeys moved into 
normal marketing channels. 

Q. What procedure is proposed for 
regulating hatching egg volume un- 
der method number one? 

A. The secretary would establish 
the desirable quantity of hatching 
eggs which all handlers could set or 
cause to be set in any allotment pe- 
riod. After the quantity is estab- 
lished, the committee would pro-rate 
this quantity among handlers of 
hatching eggs by assigning to each 
handler an allocation base and allot- 
ment for the allotment period. Al- 
lotment periods will be recommended 
by the committee and approved by 
the secretary. 

Each eligible handler would have 
the option of being assigned an al- 
location base computed in one of the 
following ways: 

1. Using the total number of eggs 
which he set during the 12-month 
period ended Sept. 30, 1961 (one-year 
base). 

2. Using the total number of eggs 
which he set in the 24-month period 
ended Sept. 30, 1961 (two-year base). 

3. By requesting a special alloca- 
tion based on previous history if he 
had set no hatching eggs during the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1961, or if the 
number of eggs set during that pe- 
riod was not truly representative of 
his normal operations. This request 
would be ruled on according to regu- 
lations recommended by the commit- 
tee and approved by the secretary. 

Each handler who has an alloca- 
tion base would be given an allot- 
ment of hatching eggs that he could 
set during an allotment period. Any 
part of the allotment not used with- 
in an allotment period can be car- 
ried over to the next period, sub- 
ject to a percentage limitation pre- 
scribed by the secretary. 

Bases and allotments would not be 
transferable except as authorized by 
regulations recommended by the com- 
mittee and approved by the secretary. 

Q. What procedure is proposed for 
regulating hatching egg volume un- 
der method number two? 

A. The secretary would establish 


the desirable quantity of hatching 
eggs for the allotment period which 
all handlers could receive at hatch- 
eries for hatching in the allotment 
period. The committee would pro 
rate this quantity among handlers 
by establishing an allocation base 
and allotment for the allotment pe- 
riod. The time periods would be the 
same as in method number one; 
however, each allocation base and al- 
lotment would be referable to each 
producer of hatching eggs. 

Allocation bases and allotments 
would not be transferable except as 
authorized by regulations. 


Q. How would hatching egg vol- 
ume be regulated under method num- 
ber three? 

A. The secretary would establish 
the desirable free quantity of hatch- 
ing eggs which all handlers could set 
at their hatcheries, for their own ac- 
count or for others, for such period 
or periods as he may prescribe. When 
the secretary concludes that the vol- 
ume of eggs to be set by all han- 
dlers will be in excess of the desir- 
able free quantity for any period or 
periods, he could require that a per- 
centage of those eggs be set aside. 
The same percentage would apply to 
each handler. Each day’s receipts of 
hatching eggs from any person, or the 
handler’s own production, would be 
considered a separate lot. The excess 
eggs would be disposed of according 
to some method recommended by the 
committee and approved by the secre- 
tary. For example, they could be sold 
to breakers who would freeze or 
dry them for human consumption. 

Q. How would market turkey vol- 
ume be regulated? 

A. If the board or committee rec- 
ommends, and the secretary concurs, 
a desirable free quantity of turkeys 
would be established which all han- 
dlers could freely use or dispose of 
during a given period or periods. If 
it appeared that there would be a 
surplus, the secretary would estab- 
lish surplus percentages for a given 
period or periods. Each handler 
would be required to set aside and 
withhold from marketing a quantity 
of turkeys computed by multiplying 
the quantity of all turkeys handled 
by him in such period by the ap- 
plicable surplus percentage. 

For example, if it was determined 
that the surplus percentage was 10, 
then 10% of all the market turkeys 
received by handlers would have to 
be set aside. The committee, with 
approval of the secretary, could pre- 
scribe the grade, size, or quality of 
turkeys to be set aside to meet the 
surplus percentage. The handler’s 
free quantity turkeys could be dis- 
posed of by him in any marketing 
outlet, subject, however, to any grade, 
size, or quality restrictions that 
might be imposed. 

All turkeys set aside to meet the 
handler’s setaside would have to 
be free and clear of all liens and held 
for the account of the committee un- 
til the handler was freed of that 
responsibility. The commiitee would 
be authorized to negotiate loans on 
setaside surplus turkeys for the pur- 
pose of paying the cost of process- 
ing, storing, and other costs, and/or 
for making advance payments to pro- 
ducers. 

Handlers would be compensated for 
their costs, with the various charges 
being deducted from money owed to 
producers. 

Q. How will surplus turkeys be dis- 
posed of? 

A. Surplus turkeys cannot be used 
or disposed of by any handler. Th 
committee would have the power and 
authority to sell and dispose of all 
setaside turkeys, as follows: (1) 
Sale for export; (2) sale to govern- 
ment agencies for noncompetitive 
uses; (3) to other outlets which pre- 
sumably are noncompetitive with 
normal outlets for turkeys, and (4) 
to all other outlets, including nor- 
mal outlets, to the extent feasible 
and consistent with the purposes of 
the order, but only with the ap- 
proval of the secretary. 
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MANGANESE 
BACITRACIN 


for use with 
Zoalene 


Amprolium 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN — the selective an- 


tibiotic supplement that destroys harmful bacteria without 
harming helpful organisms — has been fully cleared by the 
Food and Drug Administration for use in feeds containing 
either Zoalene or Amprolium. 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN may be usea with 


these new Coccidiostats in poultry feeds at a range of 4 to 
50 grams of Manganese Bacitracin per ton of feed. It may 
be used in swine feeds at 10 to 50 grams per ton. 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN been proved 


by test to be as stable as any similar antibiotic offered to 
the feed industry. Results also show greater growth re- 
sponse and highly improved feed efficiency. And — it’s 
economical. 
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Tentative Energy Standard 
For Milk Production Explained 


By ROGER BERGLUND 

Feedstuffs Managing Editor 
BUFFALO—A new tentative en- 
ergy standard for milk production 
and other aspects of ruminant feed- 


the annual Cornell Nutritiom Confer- 


ence in Buffalo. 
Dr. J. T. Reid of Cornell pointed 


out that existing feeding standard al- | 
lowances of energy are too low for | 


high levels of milk production and 
showed a tentative energy standard. 
Also discussed by Cornell scientists 
were pelleted roughages for beef cat- 
tle. research on nitrogen utilization 
and requirements in ruminants and 
the calcium requirement of dairy 
calves. 

(The complete Cornell conference 
proceedings are available at a price 
of $1.50 from Animal Husbandry De- 
partment, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y.) 


ENERGY REQUIREMENTS FOR 
LACTATION BY THE DAIRY COW 
—There are a number of indications 
that existing feeding standard allow- 
ances of energy are too low for high 
levels of production, and, at least, 
they need reappraisal, said Dr. J. T. 
Reid of Cornell. Dr. Reid summarized 
the basis of existing energy stand- 
ards for milk production, recorded 
some results of recent studies and 
thus reexamined the energy require- 
ments for this function. 

The report included a tentative en- 
ergy standard for milk production. 

Dr. Reid presented indications of 
the inadequacy of existing feeding 
standard energy allowances. Feed in- 
put-milk output experiments indicate 
that existing standards are too low 
for high milk yields. Many cows 
would produce more milk if provided 
energy above the feeding standard 
level. Dr. Reid discussed causes of 
diminishing returns per unit of ener- 
gy input as the input increases, and 
he told of the relation of body tissue 
gain and utilization to dietary energy 
needs. 

He went on to discuss energy re- 
quirements and to present a tenta- 
tive energy standard for milk pro- 
duction. The discussion covered the 
relationship between feeding stand- 
ards and tables of feed values. Dr. 
Reid said it is clear that, even though 
the combination of feeds composing 
a given ration is the same and re- 
mains in the same proportions, the 
nutritive value of the ration is not 
a constant, but it depends particu- 
larly upon the level at which the ra- 
tion is ingested. 

From the practical viewpoint, the 
effect of level of intake on the nutri- 
tive value of the ration is the most 
important economics-nutritional 
problem. Neither the existing tables 
of feed values nor the feeding stand- 
ards take this effect into account. 
From the standpoint of the mechan- 
ics of application, it is more con- 
venient to account for the level-of- 
intake effect in the feeding standard 
than in the table of feed values. 

Dr. Reid said that because of the 
apparent limitations of existing en- 
ergy standards for milk production 
and the increasingly acute needs of 
the modern high producing cow, an 
attempt has been made (Figure 1) to 
set forth a tentative feeding stand- 
ard for mik production by cows which 
are neither gaining nor losing energy 
from the body. This standard is pred- 
icated on the basis that the “true” 
TDN value of rations made up of in- 
creasingly greater proportions of con- 
centrates declines as the level of in- 
take increases, and that the mainte- 
nance requirement of the 1,000-Ib. 
cow is 7.0 Ib. TDN per day and varies 
for cows of other sizes in accordance 
with body weight pounds. 

The graduated allowances repre- 
sent a composite of the theoretical 
principles governing the utilization of 
energy by the cow and the TDN re- 


ing were presented in discussions at | @/rement 


quirements determined by Haecker 
with low producing cows and those of 
the Cornell workers estimated from 
data obtained with medium to high 
producing cows. The basis for the re- 
for cows yielding up to 
65 Ib. of 4% FCM per day is more re- 
liable than that of the requirement 
for cows producing above: this level. 
Although this standard is intended 
to be tentative and might need to be 
modified as more adequate data are 
obtained, it is considered to repre- 
sent more accurately the energy 
needs of both low and high producing 
cows than do existing standards. 

Dr. Reid also discussed the influ- 
ence of body-tissue catabolism on the 
dietary requirement for energy. He 
said that even though body tissue 
can be relied upon to provide some 
of the energy needed for the produc- 
tion of milk early in lactation, the 
alternate gaining of body tissue dur- 
ing late lactation and the dry period 
and utilizing body energy during 
early lactation is an energetically 
wasteful process. In order for high 
producing cows to realize their pro- 
ductive potential, it is necessary that 
they be provided sufficient energy 
concurrently to produce the amount 
pf milk of which they are capable. 
Although very high producers may 
not consume the amount of feed theo- 
retically needed during early lacta- 
tion, the standard represented by 
Figure 1 should be considered as the 
goal in feeding practice until more 
adequate data become available, said 
Dr. Reid. 


PELLETED ROUGHAGES FOR 
BEEF CATTLE—Dr. J. I. Miller of 
Cornell reviewed information on pel- 
leted hay and complete rations for 
cattle and outlined the findings in 
some Cornell work. 

Citing work during the past few 
years, Dr. Miller said some general 
conclusions from data to date indi- 
cate the following: 

(1) The pelleting of low quality 
hay results in a greater improvement 
in feeding value relative to the same 
hay fed in long form than if high 
quality roughages are used in the 
same type of comparisons. 

(2) Complete pelleted rations con- 
taining less than 50% roughage have 
not shown consistent advantages for 
fattening cattle over similar non-pel- 
leted rations. On the average, the 
cattle have consumed less of the pel- 
leted rations, and the feed required 
per hundredweight of gain has been 
frequently greater. 

(3) While cattle may be fed safe- 
ly on roughage pellets alone, the cat- 
tle seem to prefer some long rough- 
age and will consume more bedding 
than usual. 

Dr. Miller went on to tell of Cor- 
nell research to determine the value 
of hay pellets as a partial replace- 
ment for hay in wintering-growing 
rations for steer calves and as a par- 
tial replacement for corn grain in 
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fattening rations for cattle fed in 
drylot and on pasture. 

He reported: 

The feeding of 3 Ib. of hay pellets 
per head daily along with a full feed- 
ing of average to good quality baled 
mixed hay resulted in about 25% 
greater gain by 6-12 month old beef 
calves than similar calves fed mixed 
hay alone. The feed replacement or 
equivalent value of the hay pellets 
based on the feed required to pro- 
duce 100 lb. of gain showed the hay 
pellets contributed to the rations 
about 50% greater feeding value than 
would be expected from comparable 
long hays. 

Alfalfa pellets proved efficient for 
replacing part of the grain in typi- 
cal fattening rations for beef calves 
fed in drylot. Mixed hay pellets of 
fair to good quality have shown a 
relatively low value for replacing 
either corn grain or good pasture for 
yearling steers being fattened on pas- 
ture. 

The original quality of the forage 
made ,into pellets had an important 
influence on their feeding value. 


NITROGEN UTILIZATION AND 
REQUIREMENTS IN RUMINANTS 
—Dr. J. K. Loosli of Cornell told of 
research indicating that differences 
in nitrogen utilization from various 
sources may become less important 
after rumen adaptation has occurred. 
The possible importance of rumen 
adaptation in modifying nitrogen re- 
quirements of cattle and sheep re- 
quires investigation, he said. 

Dr. Loosli mentioned earlier stud- 
ies and then told of recent lactation 
studies which involved use of urea, 
biuret, soybean meal and linseed 
meal. 

Last year it was reported. that in 
growth and nitrogen balance experi- 
ments biuret appeared to be a slight- 
ly less effective source of nitrogen 
than urea but that most of the dif- 
ference occurred at the start of the 
test. This evidence that ruminants 
adapt more slowly to biuret than to 
urea is in agreement with earlier 
tests. 

Dr. Loosli went on to tell of lacta- 
tion experiments carried out to com- 
pare urea and biuret with vegetable 
protein meals as supplementary ni- 
trogen sources for dairy cows. 

From one of the studies, it ap- 
peared possible that there may be 
very little difference in the value of 
urea, biuret and soybean oil meal as 


nitrogen sources for lactating cows 
after adequate adaptation. This view | 
is in agreement with other studies 
with sheep. Experiments of longer 
duration would appear likely to give 
more favorable results than previous- 
ly reported for urea. 

A second lactation study was car- 
ried out to compare urea with vege- 
table proteins. 

“In earlier studies using reversal- 
type designs milk production was sig- 
nificantly higher on concentrate mix- 
tures containing soybean oil meal 
thah with either linseed oil meal or 
urea,” said Dr. Loosli. “It is clear 
that no such differences occurred in 
the present continuous study. Milk 

(Turn to STANDARD, page 106) 
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FIGURE 1—Tentative feeding standard for milk production by cows not 
gaining or losing body tissue. 
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J. R. Lindell Heads 


Ingredient Firm 


PRINCETON, MINN. — The elec- 
tion of J. R. (Dick) Lindell as presi- 
dent and general manager of Mille 

Lacs Products, 
Inc., Princeton, has 
been announced by 
the firm’s board of 
directors. 

The company 
supplies protein 
ingredients to the 
livestock and poul- 
try feed industry. 
Principal products 
are feather meal, 
poultry by - prod- 
uct meal, full-fat 
and animal meat 


J. R. Lindell 


soybean meal 
scraps. 

Mille Lacs Products is a newly 
formed company. The present facili- 
ties were purchased from a local 
Princeton firm. 

“Development of the area’s turkey 
and chicken broiler industry can be 
improved by better utilization of by- 
products,” said Mr. Lindell. “Creat- 
ing a market for feathers enables 
processors to pay top prices to the 
grower and at the same time hold 
consumer costs to reasonable levels.” 

Mr. Lindell, who has been associ- 
ated with the feed industry for 22 
years, was formerly marketing direc- 
tor and sales manager of the Peavey 
Feed Mills division of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., Minneapolis. He served that 
firm as assistant secretary from 1952 
until being named chief executive of- 
ficer of Mille Lacs Products. He is 
also a director of Accessories, Inc., 
Maple Plain, Minn., fertilizer and 
home and garden products manufac- 
turer. 

In addition to processing poultry 
and animal by-products, the new 
company here is planning to produce 
unextracted soybean meal. A further 
expansion of processing facilities is 
scheduled for early 1962. The com- 
pany, as it expands, expects to be 
a major market for feathers and offal 
from the expanding turkey and chick- 
en industries of the area. 
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Upjohn Co. Announces 


New Marketing Unit 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Formation 
of a new marketing unit, Michigan 
Agricultural Co., Richland, Mich., has 
been announced by W. F. Allen, vice 
president for marketing, The Upjohn 
Co., here. 

Michigan Agricultural Co. will sell 
products designed for livestock and 
poultry which are distributed through 
feed and farm store outlets, the an- 
nouncement said. Albamix, an antibi- 
otic product for treatment of staphyl- 
ococcal infections in turkeys intro- 
duced earlier this year by Upjohn, is 
the first to be marketed by the new 
company, it was stated. 

Manager of the new company is 
Dr. J. T. Bryan, who has been head 
of poultry products since March of 
this year. 

Creation of the marketing unit is 
an effort to “serve new customers in 
the livestock, poultry and feed indus- 
try more effectively,” Mr. Allen said. 


| Chicago Feed Club 


Has Monday Meeting 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Feed Club 
held its regular monthly meeting 
Monday, Nov. 13, at the Hotel Bis- 
marck, Chicago, the second consecu- 
tive time it met on Monday night. 
Attendance and enthusiasm indicated 
that this is the best night for meet- 
ing, and meetings for the next few 
months will continue to be on a Mon- 
day night, officials said. 

Speaker Nov. 13 was Z. C. (Zip) 
Zeller, Foxbilt Feeds, Des Moines. 
William Harris, St. Regis Paper Co., 
president of the club, announced the 
Christmas party will be at the Ili- 
nois Athletic Club Dec. 11. 


AAFCO PUBLICATION 
AVAILABLE IN DECEMBER 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The 
Official Publication of the American 
Association of Feed Control Officials 
is expected to be available early in 
December, reports Marvin H. Snyder, 
AAFCO treasurer and West Virginia 
feed control official. 

The publication will contain all the 
changes adopted at the recent 
AAFCO convention in Washington 
and will provide a record of all defi- 
nitions and other information neces- 


| 
| 


sary for registration and labeling of | 


feedstuffs. 

Also to be included is a bibliogra- 
phy of methods for feedstuffs analy- 
sis, with references to the latest 
AOAC Book of Methods and Journal 
Article where the actual methods 
may be found. 

“Copies will be rushed to those 
placing orders as quickly as they 
come off the press,” Mr. Snyder 
notes. Orders may be mailed to: Mar- 
vin H. Snyder, treasurer, Association 
of American Feed Control Officials, 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Capitol Building, Charleston, W. Va. 
The publication is $5 a copy. 


Norman Smith Named 
To Quaker Oats Post 


CHICAGO—Norman W. Smith has 
been named manager of feed sales 
development by the Quaker Oats Co., 


Chicago, it was 
} announced by the 
company. 
I Mr. Smith joined 
Quaker in 1947 as 
| a freight handler | 


in the Chicago 
warehouse on a 
part-time basis 
while a student, 


and he continued 

to work for the 

company during 

Norman W. Smith I 2 B 


the summer while 
studying at Iowa State University, 
Ames. After graduation, he was em- 
ployed as a feed salesman with the 
company’s central feed division. 

In 1952 he was named district rep- 
resentative, two years later became 
district manager of the central feed 
division and, in 1959, was promoted 
to manager of feed sales and dealer 
development, a post 
his present appointment. 


Aloa, Ohie., Co-op 
Opens New Feed Mill 


ALVA, OKLA.—The Alva Farmers 
Cooperative Assn. held a_ formal 
opening for its new $200,000 feed mill 
Nov. 16. 

The plant has a 150-ton daily ca- 
pacity, according to co-op officials. 
Loading facilities are in a covered 
dock with five overhead holding bins, 
and six additional overhead holding 
bins are located over the driveway. 
Total capacity of these bins is 130 
tons. Inside the plant there are 41 
ingredient storage bins. Also on the 
site, and a part of the cooperative’s 
facilities, is a 1.1 million bushel stor- 
age elevator. 

Machinery in the new mill includes 
a 36-in. 140 h.p. W-W grinder, a Ros- 
kamp 36 in. by 16 in. 50 hp. roller 
mill, a 1-ton Wenger horizontal mixer 
and a 100 h.p. Wenger pelleting ma- 
chine. 

In addition to the mill and elevator 
here, the cooperative operates nine 
elevators in the surrounding region. 
The new mill will serve customers 
over a four-county area, officials said. 

The co-op sales organization also 
will handle Nutrena feeds and ingre- 
dients shipped from Nutrena’s Cof- 
feyville, Kansas, mill, Carl Brammer, 
Nutrena territory sales manager, 
said. 

Contractor for the new Alva plant 
was the Bliss Construction Co., New- 
kirk, Okla. 
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Growing in Grain, Feed Field 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — The grow- 
ing role of government in the grain 
and feed industry was cited in a 
speech to feed and hatchery business- 
men of Illinois in a meeting at 
Springfield. 

Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., pointed to marketing 
orders and the feed grain program 
as “prime examples” of the growing 
governmental role. 


Mr. Oliver addressed the annual 
joint meeting of the Illinois Feed 
Assn. and the Illinois Poultry & 


Hatchery Federation, which was at- 
tended by more than 700 persons. In 
his speech, he outlined agriculture 
control programs which, he told the 
feed men and hatchery operators, 
have placed government “in the cen- 
ter of your business.” 

Mr. Oliver was one of several 
speakers on the program for the two- 
day meeting. In other presentations, 
modern management and sales tech- 
niques were stressed in an effort to 
create a more effective feed and 
hatchery industry in Illinois. Both as- 
sociations also elected officers (Feed- 
stuffs, Nov. 11, p. 1), and held busi- 
ness meetings. 


Questions Orders 


Mr. Oliver raised questions about 
marketing orders for the poultry in- 
dustry and their possible future ef- 
fects on the feed and hatchery busi- 
ness. “There is indication that the 
long-term disadvantages and prob- 
lems connected with marketing or- 
ders will outweigh the advantages,” 
he said. 

“For an industry which exists in— 
and believes in—the free enterprise 
system, a major question regarding 
marketing orders is their competitive 
effect. If marketing orders are ap- 
proved for turkeys, will this place 
marketing on a nation-wide basis un- 
der USDA? Will there be competitive 
cross-effects on broilers, livestock, 
etc.? What about the freedom of pro- 
ducers to go in and out of the indus- 
try?” These questions, and others, 
must be carefully considered, the 
grain and feed official said. 

He continued, “Marketing orders 
are considered as a voluntary, self- 
help plan, but some observers believe 
the regulations become quite compul- 
sory and could become a threat to 
the free enterprise system.” Mr. Oli- 
ver described a marketing order as 
a supply-management device limiting 
the volume of a commodity that is 
marketed, and even its price, through 
control of quality, quantity and, pos- 
sibly, maturity and size. 

Mr. Oliver said that USDA has 
stated that a marketing agreement 
is voluntary and is binding only to 
those handlers who sign it; but, at 
the same time, if handlers don’t ac- 
cept an agreement that is approved 
by producers, the secretary of agri- 
culture is authorized to issue an or- 
der anyway, and it is binding on all 
handlers of the commodity. 

Mr. Oliver also reminded the group 
of the authority of Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. to sell feed grains at mar- 
ket price. “With the opportunity to 
sell up to $768 million, the CCC price 
makes the market price, depending 
upon how aggressively CCC wishes to 
enter the feed grain market on any 
day or any week,” he said. 

The association executive stressed 
the fear which, he said, has spread 
through the industry because grain 
merchandisers do not know from day 
to day or minute to minute how ag- 
gressively CCC will sell its stocks. 
“It creates a situation when rumors 
of CCC intentions have more influ- 
ence on price than any other factor,” 
he pointed out. 

Mr. Oliver cited problems which 
the ability to sell feed grains at mar- 


ket price causes within the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. “If CCC 
holds feed grain off the market and 
allows the price to rise, the govern- 


| ment will have difficulty in obtaining 


compliance next year for grain sor- 
ghums and corn. If USDA sells ag- 
gressively to depress prices, they will 
place Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman in an impossible posi- 
tion. Producers who comply also have 
non-compliance corn to sell in addi- 
tion to the non-compliers. If feed 
grain prices are down, caused by gov- 
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| are costing him money.” Mr. Mon- 


| Official Notes Government Role 


fort aims for 11.5% crude protein in 
his rations. 

2. Sufficient mineral with proper 
balance. “I believe that all of the 
trace minerals, calcium, phosphorus 
and even salt, should be force fed,” 
he said. Here again, it is as much a 
fault to over feed as to under feed. 

3. Every ration should include at 


| least % lb. of dehydrated alfalfa, un- 


| a “must.” 


ernment’s own action, the secretary 


of agriculture will become known 
throughout rural America as a puni- 
tive secretary who drove the farm- 
ers’ prices downward.” 


Selling 


In another speech, Ben Smith, gen- 
eral merchandise manager, South- 
western Beli Telephone Co., asked 
dealers, “If you don’t know how to 


| sell, how can you lead your sales- 


men?” He encouraged dealers to 
spend more time in actual sales con- 


| tacts. 


The overriding objective of any 
business must be economic service to 
customers. If a dealer fails to achieve 
this objective, he becomes a parasite 
in the economic community, declared 
Dr. Richard Phillips, professor 


of | 


economics, Iowa State University, in | 


an address. 

Every member of the total man- 
agement team, from owners to key 
employees, must be vitally concerned 
with the function of management. 
Each must be concerned with man- 
agement planning, with organizing 
and direction and with evaluation 
and control, stressed Dr. Phillips. 


Cattle Feeding 


Kenneth Monfort, 
commercial cattle 


Colo., 
in his 


Greeley, 


feeder, 


speech, “Tomorrow's Cattle Business | 


Today,” predicted “extremely rapid” 
growth in demand for beef 

He asked, “What can you gentle- 
men in the feed business do to ex- 
ploit this tremendous potential for 
both yourselves and your customers? 
To explore this fully, we much first 
look at what your customers’ goals 
are—or should be,” he said. 

Mr. Monfort listed goals for both 
as, first, making a profit, and second, 
production of a premium product. On 
the objective of a premium product, 
Mr. Monfort said he does not neces- 
sarily mean production of prime beef 
since “most of us in the industry no 
longer consider prime beef as a pre- 
mium product. Today’s premium 
product is fairly light weight, high 
yielding, high grading, 
mum quantity of fat and a maximum 


of red meat kind of beef.” He said | 


this type cattle can always be sold. 


The producer may not always make | 


a profit, but, by producing this kind 
of cattle, his chance for profit 
maximized. His chance for loss is 
small. His reputation as a top feeder 
is assured. 

Mr. Monfort said the feed man 
must provide the cattle feeder with 
the following if he is going to supply 
him with his supplement feed: 

1. Sufficient high quality protein. 
“If he feeds too much protein you 


has a mini- | 


is | 


less the feeder is feeding 3-4 lb. of 
good alfalfa hay (“and who today 
can even find any good alfalfa 
hay?”’). 

4. Additives—Stilbestrol, he said, is 
Antibiotics Mr. Monfort 
listed as “probably good,” reporting 
“mixed results” from their use. “Most 
other additives are not worth the 
cost,” he said. 

Mr. Monfort said his feedlot uses 
safflower, millfeed, malt product and 
meat scraps. Soybean meal would be 
more economical in the Illinois area, 
he pointed out. 


Let Banks Finance 

Financing, he said, is “no place for 
the feed man.” He told the audience, 
“Your duty is to help with a good 
program and help sell it to the 
banks. 

“Banks must realize feeding is a 
business, in fact, it soon will be the 
largest single business in the entire 
agribusiness field. It must be ade- 
quately financed. The best feeding 
areas must have three things—feed, 
weather and banks. They are of equal 
importance.” 

If a feeder can show his banker 
that he knows how to feed cattle ef- 
ficiently, to buy reasonably priced 
feeder cattle and realizes that feed- 
ing is a business, not “crapshooting,” 
he should have no trouble getting 
adequate financing, Mr. Monfort 
stated. 

Mr. Monfort outlined a few changes 
that have occurred at his feedlot. 
The biggest single change has been 
in quality of feeder cattle, a change 
brought about by following fat cattle 
through the packing plant, he said. 
“We have come to the conclusion we 

(Turn to GROWING, page 106) 


BUY OF THE WEEK 


1961 model bulk delivery box. 7-ton 
capacity. Long discharge auger. Com- 
pletely inspected and we will guaran- 
tee to be in first rate operating condi- 
tion. Has been used less than a year. 
Our ordinary price ....$1495.00 
Buy of the week price, $1069.00 
You'll find Dodgen to be headquarters 
for reconditioned bulk feed bodies. 
Write for used equipment list—photos 
and descriptions. 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES 
2222 Main St. 


HUMBOLDT IOWA 


USE LIQUA-SOLID 
DRY FLAVORS 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 
Pat. No. 2921853 


For lowering feed costs. Get maximum acceptability and palata- 


bility in all your feed ingredients. Write for details. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


Manufacturers © 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


Importers Distributors 
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AFMA Comments on 
Antibiotic Labeling 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. this week com- 
mented on control officials’ latest sug- 
gested policy on antibiotic declara- 
tions in the labeling of medicated 
feeds. 

AFMA said that since the change 
was appearing late in the year, it 
would seem that control officials 
would not be insistent upon immedi- 
ate adoption. However, it was sug- 
gested that feed manufacturers check 
with officials with whom they are 
registering feeds, and it was noted 
that the change should be considered 
in new printings of tags. 

At the meeting of the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
in Washington, the association en- 
dorsed the following proposal by the 
medicated feed labeling committee: 
“A new policy in which the antibiot- 
ics will be expressed as ‘grams per 
pound’ in all products which are to 
be diluted before feeding and as 
‘grams per ton’ in all products which 
are to be fed without further mixing 
with feed; the term ‘milligrams per 
pound’ will be permitted on the label 
only in those cases where a dosage 
is given as ‘milligrams per day’ in the 
feeding directions.” (Feedstuffs, Nov. 
4.) 

AFMA said some feed manufactur- 
ers have expressed concern that the 
recommended policy on antibiotics 
would possibly result in confusion on 
the part of the feeder. They contend 
that the feeder is most familiar with 
“grams per ton” and may misinter- 
pret “grams per pound.” This would 
be particularly true if he used both 
complete and concentrate type feeds. 
These firms are planning to use both 
figures on their concentrate labels for 
the next year. For example—0.025 
gram per pound or 50 grams per ton. 


FDA Clears Nystatin 
In Turkey Feeds 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has issued a 
food additive order clearing use of 
nystatin in turkey feed for preven- 
tion or treatment of crop mycosis 
and mycotic diarrhea in turkeys. 

The action was taken in an order 
which amended a previous order 
clearing use of the drug in chicken 
feed. 


CANADIAN PROBLEM, 
TOO 


TORONTO—The US. isn’t the only 
country with a problem of broiler 
over-production. Canada has a simi- 
lar problem. 

The Ontario Retail Feed Dealers 
Assn. said last week: “. . . Industry 
people are now fearful that normal 
governing influences are incapable of 
stemming this threatened production 
wave. In full realization of the seri- 
ousness of the situation with which 
the industry is faced, the Ontario 
Poultry Council has opened a full 
scale inquiry concerning factors that 
are contributing to this distressed 
state of affairs. Various segments of 
the council, including the retail feed 
section are being called upon to 
testify in this sweeping investigation. 
The inquiry is not called to uncover 
a scapegoat who can be charged with 
the responsibility for this chaotic 
condition but rather to devise ways 
and means whereby they may be 
effectively combatted.” 

Murray McPhail, secretary of the 
feed group and also secretary of the 
poultry council, said feed men as well 
as others were being invited to sub- 
mit thoughts on the problem and pos- 
sible solutions. A poultry council 
meeting will then be called to discuss 
the situation and formulate policy. 


PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 1) 


the program, which would be a tem- 


| porary one, simply by directing money 
| away from the grain subsidy and soil 
bank programs into a program for 
converting grain to poultry and veal 
meats and shipping the meat abroad. 

The scientist acknowledged that 
there would be various technological, 
economic, diplomatic and sociological 
problems, but he presented a case 
for the program and warned that “we 
should be very careful that we not 
do too little and do it too late.” 

In connection with the letter to 
Secretary Freeman, Dr. Scott com- 
mented: “Though I am not accus- 
tomed to writing letters to Washing- 
ton, I had to write this one because 
I felt so strongly that those who are 
concerned with our agricultural pol- 
icies and supports, ete., are en- 
trenched with the idea that the way 
to act is to take care of each little 
segment of agriculture (wheat farm- 
ers or corn raisers, or hog raisers or 
turkey raisers) separately, without 
consideration of the over-all neces- 
sary synergism of all agriculture.” 

Dr. Scott’s proposal would, of 
course, have an important effect on 
the feed industry as well as other 
phases of agriculture. 

His proposal is developed in the 
letter to Secretary Freeman, as fol- 
lows: 

“As a professor of nutrition and 
member of the faculties of both the 
department of poultry husbandry and 
the graduate school of (human) nu- 
trition at Cornell University, I may 
have a unique opportunity to acquire 
a viewpoint regarding the possible 
role of U.S. agriculture in relation to 
present world problems, both domes- 
tic and world-wide. I wish to enu- 
merate several facts and observations 
and then attempt to present a pro- 
posal which may be worthy of con- 
sideration: 

“The observations: 

“(1) While in all of the underde- 
veloped countries, the people must 
eat the grains of the land, such as 
rice or corn, those countries with 
higher standards of living can afford 
to convert much of their grains into 
more acceptable animal protein foods. 
This, in turn, prevents nutritional de- 
ficiencies, promotes good health, am- 
bition, ete, and makes for a still 
better standard of living. Thus, a high 
standard of living and consumption of 
animal protein foods go hand in hand. 

“(2) It is essential to our economy 
that we do convert a good proportion 
of our grains into animal meats. Even 
with our high production of animal 
meats, we still have a tremendous 
surplus of grains. 

“(3) One reason for this is that, 
through science, we have learned how 
to convert vegetable materials, such 
as corn and soybean meal into ani- 
mal foods, such as broilers with very 
great efficiency. 

“(4) Our government has tried to 
overcome our situation of over-pro- 
duction of food within our own bor- 
ders by attempting to reduce the 
production of grains by paying farm- 
ers not to raise grain. Even in spite 
of this, we still have large excesses 
of grains. 

“(5) We also have tried to take 
care of this by giving some of the 
grains to the under-developed coun- 
tries. Since the grain is often foreign 
to that country (such as wheat to a 
rice-consuming country) and since 
they have no animals to which to 
feed it, the gift of grain is not very 
well appreciated. 

“(6) Furthermore, giving grains 
helps no one in the U.S. because the 
grain growers can easily produce 
more. 

“(7) Thus, we in the U.S.A. sit in 
the midst of much more than plenty 
of food and suffer because of it, while 
much of the rest of the world sits 
starving and listening to our fruit- 
less attempts to control our own 
problems by reducing our food pro- 
duction—and they naturally envy us 


and hate us for our selfish attitude. 

“(8) On the other side of the coin, 
the U.S. has participated in WHO, 
FAO, UNICEF, INCAP, etc., in an 
effort to help the underdeveloped 
countries to cure the worst nutrition- 
al disease known to man, ‘kwashior- 
kor,’ with local success in some areas. 
(Actually, Rockefeller and the Ford 
Foundation are doing more in this 
area than is the official U.S. govern- 
ment.) 

“(9) The nutritionists with these 
organizations are doing a grand job 
with the limited funds available to 
them. At the Institute of Nutrition 
for Central America and Panama 
(INCAP) they have cured numerous 
children suffering from acute kwash- 
iorkor by feeding them a vegetable 
protein mixture made up of cotton- 
seed flour and other materials in a 
manner similar to a poultry mash. 
While this is a commendable emer- 
gency treatment for the present, it 
is unlikely to stimulate these coun- 
tries to higher standards for their 
future generations and probably does 
not make the common people think 
any the better of ‘the American Yan- 
kees.’ Commercial interests in the 
U.S.A. and elsewhere are trying to 
get such things as ‘fish flour’ worked 
into this program. Fish flour, pro- 
perly prepared, would probably be a 
good nutritional source of the needed 
amino acids, but it would not lend it- 
self to being a highly acceptable per- 
manent solution of the problem. 

“The proposal: 

“(1) Since all of the peoples of the 
world like and accept chicken meat, 
turkey meat, and veal and will really 
sacrifice to get these foods to eat as 
often as possible; (2) since these 
meats are high in the nutritious pro- 
tein and vitamins needed to cure 
kwashiorkor and other nutritional 
diseases; (3) since we can produce 
broiler meat, turkeys and even veal 
at remarkable efficiency, can package 
the cooked, ready to eat meats in new 
plastics so they will keep at tropical 
temperatures; (4) since providing one 
to two billion broilers, parts of tur- 
keys and pieces of veal to starving 
peoples would help our own economy 
by causing us to use up more of our 
surplus grains by converting them to 
meat; (5) since providing the peoples 
of these nations, directly, with highly 
acceptable food will make them feel 
better toward us and therefore, will 
help relieve world tensions; (6) since 
this will show that we really mean 
our ‘Food for Peace’ program; and 
(7) especially since we should be able 
to undertake the program by simply 
directing money away from the grain- 
subsidy and soil bank programs to 
this program and, therefore, it will 
cost nothing over that which we are 
spending now, it seems possible that 
we could undertake a world-wide gi- 
gantic program to furnish cooked, 
ready to eat broiler, turkey and veal 
meats to every nutritionally-starved 
person in the world, starting with 
those in the Western free world, but 
perhaps eventually even getting into 
some of those countries that have 
gone Communistic simply because 
they were starving and thought that 
they didn’t have anything to lose by 
joining the Communists in view of the 
fact that their well-fed friends in the 
U.S. and Europe weren’t interested in 
them. 

“Of course, it would be necessary 
to tell these peoples that this is a 
temporary program, that we are in- 
terested at present in curing their 
nutritional diseases; that we will help 
them with technology if they wish 
to develop their own anima! industry. 

“Details of this program might re- 
quire a little technological, diplo- 
matic and sociological understanding 
and know-how. It is time we turned 
from developing bigger and bigger 
bombs to some of these other sciences, 
anyway. In a way, it would be the 
Same as a large company giving out 
free samples in an effort to create 
more demand for their product. 

“The world is so much smaller now 
that it can be compared with a single 
country of a couple of centuries ago. 
For example, the world as a whole 


may be compared to France before 
the French Revolution. When the 
people call, ‘We want bread’—are we 
going to laugh and suffer the conse- 
quences or are we far-sighted enough 
to do something about it? 

“Whatever we do in this direction 
should help our own economy at the 
same time. But, we should be very 
careful that we not do too little and 
do it too late.” 


BROILER ORDERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


secretaries of agriculture—Byron C. 
Allen and Dr. James T. Ralph 

The meeting was hailed as, “Oppor- 
tunities available for self-help sta- 
bilization program under state and 
federal niarketing orders.” This title 
is certainly indicative of the subjects 
slated to be covered. 

It is presumed the South Carolina 
meeting will be along the same lines, 
but perhaps not as elaborate. It is 
pointed out that this state has not 
had a state-wide meeting to discuss 
marketing orders, although a direc- 
tors’ meeting in Asheville earlier this 
fall decided against any form of con- 
trols. 

As November rolls by, and Decem- 
ber approaches, the broiler industry 
is beginning to realize that it must 
face the problems of whether to go 
for controls or not. Since Congress 
gathers right after the first of the 
year, those advocating marketing or- 
ders say now is the time for the 
broiler business to definitely make up 
its mind. 

The fall broiler market isn’t show- 
ing too much strength either. Limited 
demand for birds is being experienced 
from Delmarva southward as the 
holiday season approaches. 

The Delmarva market opened this 
week at 12-12.4¢ and “lacked ag- 
gressiveness.” Demand for live offer- 
ings was sluggish. In Georgia, at the 
opening of the week, demand was 
also rather poor, although the week 
opened with prices on farms at 
around 11¢, up 1¢ from last week at 
the same time. The market jumped 
1¢ on Thursday after a rather dreary 
week. 

The 11¢ price was also reported in 
North Carolina where supplies were 
adequate and demand only fair. 

Opinions as to whether the broiler 
industry will swing toward marketing 
orders differ. One source, who has 
favored them from the beginning, 
this week said, on the basis of reports 
he has received from over the entire 
country, the Deep South would prob- 
ably vote for marketing orders; the 
West and the Delmarva area would 
probably vote against marketing or- 
ders. 


ccc 


(Continued from page 1) 


in volume, reflecting a big quantity 
of wet corn and delayed field work 
because of bad ground conditions for 
harvesting machinery, the impact of 
the big harvest is substantially re- 
duced in volume, which has given 
some firmer tone in the open market 
price for corn. 

The USDA policy price target for 
November corn sales is said to be 15¢ 
below the price support level of $1.20 
bu. on a national average basis which 
is seen to discourage any opportunity 
of non-cooperators in the feed grain 
program to cash in on market price 
bulges. 

Up to this time, USDA has been 
concentrating on sales of so-called 
going-out-of-condition corn which, it 
likely to occur. Consequently, CCC 
is believed, will be credited to the 
cost account of the feed grain pro- 
gram. Such sales recently have been 
heavy but evidently spotty in areas 
where corn price bulges have or were 
likely to occur. Consequently, CCC 
moved into its certificate pool accu- 
mulation where they have adequate 
and steady volume at the export out- 
lets where demand is good to put a 
damper on corn market enthusiasm. 
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That’s all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 

The proof? We have just completed calcula- 
tions on the results of six recent tests con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 


involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 
ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 
such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 
several years. 


NUMBER OF EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 
; BIRDS CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) 
CSC TEST #23 524 $15.34 
| COLLEGE TEST +58 964 $13.95 
: COLLEGE TEST #60 300 $ 9.50 
FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 12,000 $ 6.55 
E COLLEGE TEST #82 600 $21.85 
a COLLEGE TEST #83 150 $22.58 
i BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per Ib.; feed cost 4¥2¢ per Ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


‘N MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 


that’s the amount of 
zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$6 to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 
you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 
bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 
mins and other valuable growth factors. 
College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
value in stimulating growth and reducing 
mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
biotic stability manufacturers require. 


One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 
at $2 to $4 less than the cost of the tetra- 
cyclines. 
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Turkey Provisions Outlined 
For Study Prior to Hearings 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The National 
Turkey Advisory Committee has 
prepared, with the help of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, proposed 
marketing orders and agreements for 
turkeys and turkey hatching eggs for 
consideration at six hearings, the 
first to be held Nov. 20-22 at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Feedstuffs is reproducing details 
of these proposals so readers can be 
fully cognizant of their content be- 
fore the hearings begin. 

Appearing below are certain provi- 
sions of the proposed marketing 
agreement and order regulating the 
handling of turkeys. Comparable pro- 
visions for the proposed turkey 
hatching egg marketing order ap- 
peared in Feedstuffs Nov. 11, page 6. 

Not included in either of these re- 
prints from the Federal Register are 
provisions which concern establish- 
ment and membership of advisory 
boards and administrative commit- 
tees. These sections were sum- 
marized in the Nov. 4 issue of Feed- 
stuffs. 


DEFINITIONS 


# T-1 Secretary — “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the U.S. or any 
employee of the department to whom au- 
thority has heretofore been delegated, or 
to whom authority may hereafter be dele- 
gated, to act in his stead. 

8 T-2 Act—“Act” means Public Act No. 10, 
73rd Congress, as amended and as reenacted 
and amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended (Secs. 
1-19, 48 Stat. 31, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 
601-674). 

8 T-3 means an individu- 
al, partnership, corporation, association or 
any other business unit. 

T-4 Production area — “Production area” 
means the 50 states of the U.S. and the 
District of Columbia. 

8 T-5 Turkey—‘“Turkey” means fresh whole 
turkeys slaughtered within the production 
area for the production of meat 


# T-6 Handling — “Handling” means the 
slaughtering of turkeys for the production 
of meat and the disposition, storing or fur- 
ther processing of turkeys resulting from 
such slaughter. 

8 T-7 Handler—‘“Handler” is a person en- 
gaged in the handling of turkeys. 


8 T-8 Producer—"Producer” means any per- 
son directly or indirectly engaged in the 
commercial production of turkeys and who 
(1) has a proprietary interest in the turkeys 
or (2) who in a proprietary capacity op- 
erates and controls the facilities for the 
production of turkeys and produces turkeys 
with such facilities. Provided, that for the 
purposes of this part, if two or more per- 
sons are producers with respect to the 
same turkeys their respective percentage 


shares in the turkeys for the purposes of 
this order shall be deemed to be an amount 
of turkeys equal to the total number of 
turkeys so produced divided by the num- 
ber of persons who are producers thereof, 
unless a written contract between the par- 
ties relating to such production submitted 
to the Secretary or the committee provides 
for a different percentage distribution of 
interest. 
8 T-9 Type or breed—‘Type” or “breed” 
are synonymous and mean such classifica- 
tion of turkeys as the committee may rec- 
ommend and the Secretary approve. 
$ T-10 Board—“Board"” means the Turkey 
Advisory Board... 
# T-11 Committee—“Committee” means the 
Turkey Committee . 
T-12 Fiscal year—‘‘Fiscal year’’ means the 
12-month period beginning Oct. 1 of each 
year and ending on Sept. 30 of the following 
year, or such other period as may be recom- 
mended by the committee and approved by 
the Secretary. 
# T-13 Quantity — “Quantity” means the 
eviscerated (ready to cook) weight of tur- 
keys, or the equivalent thereof as to any 
turkeys dressed for market not ready to 
cook. 

MARKETING POLICY 
$8 T-45 Marketing policy—At least once each 
fiscal year the board shall prepare and 
submit to the Secretary through the com- 
mittee a report setting forth its general 
marketing policy for such ensuing period 
or periods as it may deem appropriate. No- 
tice of the board’s marketing policy shall 
be given promptly by reasonable publicity 
to producers and handlers. The report shall 
include any recommendation it may make 
for regulatory action in such period or 
periods as well as data and information 
used by the board in formulating the mar- 
keting licy. In developing the market- 
ing pol e board shall give considera- 
tion to ollowing factors: 

(a) The® estimated quantity of turkeys 
held for handlers, for themselves and for 
the account of the committee, at the begin- 
ning of such period or periods. 

(b) The probable availability of addition- 
al turkeys during such period or periods. 


PAMCO BIG DADDY 


ONLY PAMCO UNLOADS and LOADS 
FROM THE REAR AND FRONT 


PICTURE PAMCO’S MULTIPLE USES 


Help customers feed hogs, cattle, pou!try, 
turkeys and sheep. 


Your customers don’t need to strain themselves “lifting and tot ey 
ing’ sacks and baskets. Customers become more competent + 4 
business men while PAMCO does the work. At the same time 
PAMCO shrinks your owerhead costs. You win new customers 
and spark increased profits while taking the backache out of 5 ; . 


customer service. 


! rw PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 
Armco 1406 S. 7th St. Oskaloosa, lows 
WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


101 W. 31st S*., New York 1, 

CABLE: “HOLZDUF,”” New York 

INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUY- 
OR SERVICE: East Grand Forks, Mino. Oske- 

as, Texas @ St. Paris, Ohio @ London, England e 

Bremen, Germany e@ Paris, France @ Jefferson, Ga. 


Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


BRANCH OFFICES 


EXPORT OFFICE 


lowa @ New York, N.Y. Tulsa, Okla. 
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BULK-BAG 


BACK SAVER WITH or PNEUMATIC 


STEEL TRUCK BODY 


BULK-MATE 


SEMI-TRAILER 
SKOOP SKIPPER 
AUGER OR PNEUMATIC 


~ 


E-Z UNLOADER == 


(c) The estimated quantity of turkeys 
which should be carried over as a desirable 
inventory into any succeeding period or 
periods. 

(d) The number of turkey hatching eggs 
set for hatching or the number of poults 
placed in such period or periods as will re- 
flect probable availability of turkeys in the 
period or periods for which regulation is 
proposed. 

(e) The estimated market requirements 
for turkeys for the period or periods for 
which regulation may be proposed, including 
in such estimates as separate items probable 
trade demands for turkeys in the various 
available outlets for turkeys. 

(f) Current prices being received for tur- 
keys and the probable genera! level of 
prices to be received for turkeys by produc- 
ers and handlers. 

(g) The trend and level of consumer in- 
come and any other factors which may 
affect consumer demand for turkeys. 

(h) Any other pertinent factors bearing 
on the marketing of such turkeys, in- 
cluding the estimated supply or demand 
for particular types of turkeys or special 
problems relating to particular districts 
or other regional areas within the pro- 
duction area, and 

(i) the need” for any regulations and rec- 
ommendations with respect thereto dealing 
in any Manner with any of the foregoing 
or with the authorities for regulation pro- 
vided by this order. 

Recommendations with respect to spe- 
cific implementation of the general mar- 
keting policy recommended by the board 
shall be made by the committee from time 
to time, as circumstances warrant, and the 
committee's recommendation shall contain 
the data and information upon which it is 
based, together with the specific regulatory 
action recommended. 

REGULATIONS 

8 T-50 Issuance of regulations—The Secre- 
tary shall limit the handling of turkeys as 
authorized by this section whenever he 
finds from the recommendations and infor- 
mation submitted by the board or com- 
mittee, or from other available informa- 
tion, that such regulation may tend to 
effectuate the declared policy of the act. 
Such regulations may: 

(a) Limit the handling in specified out- 
lets of particular grades, sizes, qualities 
or packs of any or all types of turkeys 
during a specified period or periods. 

(b) Limit the handling of turkeys in 
specified outlets by establishing in terms 
of grade, size or quality, minimum stand- 
ards of quality. 

(c) Fix, or provide methods for fixing, 
pursuant to §51 through §59, free and 
surplus percentages applicable to the han- 
dling of all turkeys handled by handlers 
and for the pooling of surplus turkeys and 
the distribution of the proceeds of such pool. 

(f) Limit the handling of turkeys dif- 
ferently for different types, for different 
districts or other regional areas, for differ- 
ent purposes, or any combination of the 
foregoing, for any period. 


VOLUME REGULATION 

T-51 Desirable free quantity—If, on the 
basis of the board or committee recommen- 
dation or other information, the Secretary 
concurs in the likely need for volume regu- 
lation for turkeys for such period or periods 
as he may prescribe, he shall establish the 
desirable free quantity of turkeys which all 
handlers may freely use or dispose of in 
such period or periods. 


T-52 Percentages—Whenever the commit- 
tee concludes that the volume of turkeys 
to be handled in a marketing period, or 
periods, for which the Secretary has estab- 
lished a desirable free quantity of turkeys 
will exceed such desirable free quantity and 
that limiting the volume which handlers 
may freely use or dispose of in such period 
or periods through establishing free and 
surplus percentages applicable to all han- 
dlings of turkeys, or handlings of turkeys 
of any grade, size or quality, or any com- 
bination thereof may tend to effectuate the 
declared policy of the act; it shall make 
recommendations to the Secretary and the 
Secretary may establish free and surplus 
percentages applicable to such total han- 
dlings, or of any grade, size, or quality 
thereof, within such period or periods, which 
shall total 100% of the turkeys to which 
the percentages apply. If the Secretary de- 
termines that such percentages should be 
modified within any such period or periods, 
appropriate new percentages may be estab- 
lished, Provided, that any change in the 
applicable percentages may be applicable 
only to the remainder of the period. 


8 T-53 Set aside—Whenever free and sur- 
plus percentages have been established for 
a period or periods by the Secretary, each 
handler shall set aside and withhold from 
marketing a quantity of turkeys computed 
by multiplying the quantity of all turkeys 
handled by him in such period by the ap- 
plicable surplus percentage. The committee, 
with the approval of the Secretary, may 
prescribe the grade, size or quality of tur- 
keys which shall be set aside to meet the 
surplus percentage and may require that 
such surplus percentage be set aside from 
each lot handled, Provided, that for pur- 
poses of this provision each day's slaugh- 
ter of each person’s turkeys or of the 
handler’s own turkeys, shall be deemed a 
separate lot. 

The turkeys handled by a handler which 


(Turn to PROVISIONS, page 99) 


Dependatle 
LAB QUALITY CONTROL 
Feeds, Ingredients, Fat Sta- 
bility, Feed Additives and 
Medications — Protect your 
Feed Quality. 


Pope 
TESTING LABORATORIES 
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... Say Cattle Feeders 


Merrill and Woodrow Schlief 


SOLD 
SCOTCH LASS 


Read the successful results of this beef feeding operation 


HERE'S THE SURPRISING FACT 

The ration was a LOW COST, HIGH ROUGHAGE, ration 
well mixed with a 2'/2 % (50 lbs. to the ton) level of Scotch 
O Lass to make it palatable. 

The Schlief Brothers report that Scotch O Lass not only 
made the ration extra palatable but also encouraged in- 
creased water consumption, and in turn, added feed in- 
take. Feed conversion, they report, was excellent. 
HERE'S THE GRAND FINALE! The entire lot of 214 head 
sold at top market prices ($25.10 that day). 


WHAT'S THIS ADD UP TO? Simply this! 


Scotch O Lass makes all rations, even low cost rations with 
a large quantity of roughage, REALLY PALATABLE! 


Scotch O Lass helps get—keep—push livestock on feed. 
Scotch O Lass helps produce good, fast, steady gains when 
mixed into a sound feeding program. 


Scotch O Lass is so easy to use—and as Schlief put it... 
"because it's DRY it's much easier on the equipment, easier 
to get a good mix and saves labor, factors especially im- 
portant in cold winter months. 


IF YOU SELL FEED TO A BEEF FEEDER—YOU SHOULD BE SELLING SCOTCH O LASS! 


Sell it for top dressing—or for mixing. 


VyLACTOS LABORATORIES 
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ERYTHROMYCIN, ABBOTT 


New Antibiotic for 
Trouble-Maker Diseases 


STERILE SOLUTION 


{N HOGS Baby-Pig Scours, Pneumonia, Flu, Rhinitis, 
Bronchitis, and Leptospirosis, Mastitis, Metritis in sows 


[IN DAIRY CATTLE Pneumonia, Mastitis*, Foot Rot. 


T LABORATORIE® 


N 
ORTH CHicaGgo, ILLINO!S 


Shipping Fever, 
Foot Rot and Pneumonia. 


Treatment of baby pigs with GALLIMYCIN Injectable gives Now, they’re using GALLIMYCIN Injectable first! From 
them disease-fighting support during the period of early feedlots come reports of excellent results with GALLIMYCIN 
stresses. In fighting baby pig scours, practical farmers report Injectable in the treatment of shipping fever, pneumonia 
excellent results using 1-cc for each 3 to 5 lb. baby pig. and foot rot... even in cases where nothing else worked! 


J 
| 
njectable 
vat > IN 
F 


If you’re a feedman, a salesman or a dealer, 
you're interested in successful livestock opera- 
tions. Here’s a new, effective antibiotic that 
belongs in every livestock health program. 


GALLIMYCIN Injectable is new, but proven! In 
the broiler industry, the effectiveness of GALLI- 
MYCIN in the treatment of certain respiratory 
problems — especially chronic respiratory disease 
— is a by-word. GALLIMYCIN Injectable is a boon 
to commercial poultry operators. Every month, 
two to three million baby chicks are treated with 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable. Poultry growers follow 
through on this program for just one reason — it 
pays. It helps to protect their profits. 


Now, GALLIMYCIN Injectable belongs to live- 
stock producers, too. After two years of tests 
proving its value for beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs 
and baby pigs, fast-acting GALLIMYCIN Injectable 
enters the field of livestock diseases. 


GALLIMYCIN Injectable is fast — effective blood 
levels of erythromycin are achieved in just one 
hour. It’s effective — just one dose daily is suf- 
ficient treatment. And it’s safe, too — no serious 
side effects to worry about. 


* Milk drawn during treatment and within 48 hours after the last 
GALLIMYCIN injection must not be used for human consumption. 


GALLIMYCIN Injectable treats mastitis, pneumonia and foot 
rot in dairy cattle...treats the whole animal. Rapid 
absorption of the drug means that it goes to work within 
one hour after injection. Each 100-cc bottle contains enough 
antibiotic for up to 6 cow treatments. 
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Hog men have used GALLIMYCIN Injectable on 
baby pigs in cases of scours, pneumonia and 
other respiratory diseases. Results have been 
excellent. GALLIMYCIN aids in the management 
of leptospirosis in sows at farrowing time. It helps 
hogs all through life in their battle against the 
tough “flu” complex, rhinitis and bronchitis. 


Dairymen have had outstanding success with 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable in cases of mastitis, 
pneumonia and foot rot. In mastitis, they like 
the way GALLIMYCIN Injectable treats the cow 
as well as the quarter. 


Cattlemen who have used GALLIMYCIN Inject- 
able generally agree that it does much more than 
is claimed for it. Beef cattle afflicted with shipping 
fever have been returned to full feed within three 
days by a single low-level dose of GALLIMYCIN 
Injectable. In cases of foot rot, dramatic recoveries 
due to GALLIMYCIN Injectable have been reported. 
In one such instance, 13 Hereford steers afflicted 
with foot rot were treated with GALLIMYCIN 
Injectable. Within 24 hours, all but three were 
recovering. These three steers were again treated 
on the second day, and on the-third day, one steer 
received a third treatment. All 13 steers quickly 
made complete recoveries. 


Livestock men have called GALLIMYCIN the 
antibiotic of choice in fighting certain livestock 
diseases. Hog growers, cattlemen and dairymen 
among your customers will soon be insisting on 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable in their livestock-health 
programs. 


BE READY TO SERVE THEM! 


lay | 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
Dept. FS-595-R 

NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ABBOTT 


I’m interested in GALLIMYCIN Injectable, Abbott's new, effective antibiotic 
for livestock health. 
(1 I'd like to discuss the possibility of a dealership with 
an Abbott representative. 
[-] Please send me more information about GALLIMYCIN Injectable. 


My Mame 
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& 
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Letters to 


FEATURE ON SOUTHEAST 
RESEARCH REQUESTED 


Auburn, Ala. 
To the Editor: 

I reviewed the Oct. 21, 1961, issue 
of Feedstuffs with considerable in- 
terest. I was pleased that you coop- 
erated with the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. and featured the re- 
search activities of land-grant col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
Midwest. 

Since many of your members must 
operate in the Southeast, the thought 
immediately came to my mind as to 
whether or not you plan a similar 
issue devoted to the research of the 
Southeastern Experiment Stations. I 
am sure that my associates who are 
directors of other southeastern ex- 


the Editor 


periment stations would join me in 
saying that we would cooperate with 
you in the same manner that the 
midwestern experiment stations did. 

I particularly appreciated your edi- 
torial entitled “The First 100 Years.” 
Most of us who are experiment sta- 
tion directors are also deans of the 
colleges of agriculture and many 
have the additional responsibility of 
being directors of agricultural ex- 
tension services. Therefore, as a dean 
and director, I was particularly in- 
terested in and appreciative of the 
portion of your editorial dealing with 
the challenges that schools of agri- 
culture face in attracting more and 
better qualified students to supply 
the needs of agribusiness. I congratu- 
late you on the statement which I 
quote: “The opportunity for making 


prospective agribusiness managers of 
the future more aware of the oppor- 
tunities available through agricul- 
tural education could well be major 
objective of the centennial year.” As 
you no doubt know, we have two na- 
tional committees which are con- 
cerned with this particular problem 
and opportunity. One is sponsored by 
the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universi- 
ties and is headed by Dean R. M. 
Kottman of Ohio State University. 
The other is sponsored by the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute and is 
headed by Vice President A. E. Dar- 
low of Oklahoma State University. 
I am sure that both of these com- 
mittees would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with you and to 
supply information that you might 
wish to use. 

Most of the schools of agriculture 
now have curricula particularly de- 
signed to provide training for people 
interested in agribusiness. Many of 
these are new curricula. Ours at Au- 


STERLING Win 


5 


IT’S STERLING “HALITE” ICE-MELTING TIME AGAIN! 


ter 


Salt-Selling Ideas 


Make your feed store Winter Emergency HQ 


burn is at least 25 years old, but has 
recently been updated to make it 
even more attractive to students and 
to prospective employers in the agri- 
business field. 
E. V. Smith 
Dean and Director 
Auburn University School 
of Agriculture and Experi- 
ment Stations 


SAYS MAINE BIRDS 
PASSED BARRIER’ FIRST 


Orono, Maine 
To the Editor: 

Admittedly, a pen of eight birds 
in a recent feeding trial at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion exceeded the 4 Ib.-8 week broiler 
weight by a good margin (as reported 
in Oct. 28 issue of Feedstuffs). How- 
ever, the 40 pens averaged 3.82 Ib. 
at eight weeks. 

I would like to point out the re- 
sults of the 15th Maine Production 
and Broiler Test, fourth hatch, 1961, 
in which all birds (20 pens, 50 birds 
to a pen), averaged 4 lb. per bird at 
eight weeks. The heaviest pen (White 
Mountains crossed Cobb’s White 
Rocks) averaged 4.49. 

The point we like to make is that 
the “4 Ib.-eight week barrier’ has 
been broken before in tests involving 
a larger number of birds per pen as 
well as on a commercial ration avail- 
able to broiler growers. 

Excuse us for not being able to 
read this article without pointing out 


Display bags of Sterling ‘‘Halite,”’ the ice melter so many 
folks rely on for walks, drives, loading docks, doorways, 
paths and other key areas that have to be kept ice-free. 
And “‘Halite’’ is great for extra traction under car and 
truck wheels to ‘‘keep ‘em rolling”’ all winter long. Comes 
in 100-Ib., 50-Ib., 25-lb. (with plastic carrying handles) 
and 10-lb. bags. Show ’em all—sell ’em all! 


that the Maine Broiler Test has al- 
ready broken the 4 lb.-eight week 
barrier. 


Harry C. Whelden, Jr. 
Poultry Specialist 
University of Maine 


3 Meetings Scheduled 


ST. PAUL—A series of three area 
educational meetings for egg produc- 
ers, at which a program centered 
around fncreasing returns from the 
laying flock by better production 
methods will be presented, has been 
scheduled for three Minnesota cities. 

Sponsored by the poultry depart- 
ment, the extension service and the 
veterinary college of the University 
of Minnesota, sites and dates are: 
Rochester, Nov. 28, 4-H building; 
Madelia, Nov. 29, grade school lunch- 
room, and Willmar, Nov. 30, Bank of 
Willmar meeting room. All meetings 
begin at 1:30 p.m. 

Following a welcome by the county 
agent of the local county, egg pro- 
ducers will hear four speeches, then 
will have a question and answer ses- 
sion with the speakers. Topics and 
speakers are: “The Place of Automa- 
tion in Our Egg Industry,” Dr. R. W. 
Berg, extension poultry specialist, 


KEEP THAT WATER SOFTENER SALT MOVING! 


Get your share of this ever-growing business. Display 
a sign and a pallet of Sterling Water Softener Salt... 
and you're the man for the steady, month-in, month- 
out profits that come from this easy, self-sustaining 
business. Get your share! 


Wintertime is Sterling Blusalt Lik Time 


For best health, cattle need extra salt—and a full measure 
- of trace elements. Home-grown feeds and roughages 
simply don't provide enough—and the easiest way to make 
up the lack is to put a Sterling Lik holder with a 4-Ib. Blusalt 
Lik by each stall. Display these Liks... put up a sign next to 
them ...and don’t forget bags of Blusalt for free-choice feea- 
ing and feed mixing—and Blusalt blocks for the loafing shed. 


University of Minnesota; “Advan- 
Here's some extra tages of Restricted Feeding,” Dr. E. 
+h rere business for you! L. Johnson, head of the poultry de- 
| puts a plus in Display the Liks right partment, University of Minnesota; 
your milk check | | on Sterling's Lik hold- “What Is Stress and How Can it Be 


Avoided?,” Dr. R. E. Burger, poultry 
department, University of Minne- 
sota, and “Causes and the Prevention 
of Chronic Losses from Diseases Such 
as Cholera, CRD and Others,” Dr. B. 
S. Pomeroy, DVM, head of the divi- 
sion of veterinary bacteriology and 
public health, college of veterinary 
medicine, University of Minnesota. 


BRADLEY GARR & COMPANY 


ers. They're 
handy and 
made to last 
for many 
years. An 
extra profit 

item for 
you! 


Ask your Sterling representatives for mailing pieces, 
promotional literature and ad mats specially prepared 
to help you make more profit this winter. 


MICRONUTRIENTS 
Work with your local county agricultural agent—voca- 632 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, Mo. 
tional agriculture teacher— veterinarian, You can help Grand 1-7662 T KC 536 
them, and they can be extra salesmen to promote your Representatives 


feeds and feed programs. 


For Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, call our District Office nearest you: 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI NEWARK NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO CHICAGO DETROIT NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING. ALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY © CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
FOR FOUR FOOTED ANIMAL 


| 
| 
the wheels 
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(amprolium) 


oniy 


can deliver all 


Ever since AmproL moved out of the Merck research laboratories and into the field, the 
broiler industry has been watching the results carefully to measure the over-all efficacy 


of this unique coccidiostat. 


Results of this experience...involving over a billion birds... prove that AmPROL is more 
than fulfilling its promise as the coccidiostat broiler growers have been waiting for! 


With a chemical structure completely unlike that of any other coccidiostat, AmPROL literally 
‘“‘starves’”’ coccidia to death by depriving them of the thiamine they need to live. It works 
effectively against important coccidial species... especially against the killer types, Eimeria 
tenella and E. necatrix. Amprot gives unequalled performance against single or mixed 
infections. Furthermore, coccidia have not shown any resistance to AmpRoL! 


N EWS BU LL ETIN I AmpPROL may now be fed to broilers right up to 
marketing...with no withdrawal! This means: e Coccidiosis protection with just one top 
coccidiostat and one feeding schedule. . . from day-old to slaughter « No juggling of feeding 
schedules—one less feed inventory to handle; 

one less delivery to be made 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC,, RAHWAY, N, J. 
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Doughboy to Expand 


Storage Capacity 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS. — Plans 
for expansion of its storage facilities 
for formula feed ingredients and 
grain have been announced by the 
milling division of Doughboy Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

Ten silos will be constructed and 
when they are completed the stor- 
age capacity will be nearly doubled, 


according to Ray Wentzel, vice presi- 
dent of the division. 

The silos, rising to a height of 90 
ft., will be built in two rows of five 
each. They will go up north of the 
existing storage facilities and will be 
attached to those units, the announce- 
ment said. 

Construction work has been started, 
and the project is in charge of the 
Hogenson Construction Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


Slide Film Points Up 
Good Hog Practices 


ASHLAND, OHIO — S wine pro- 
ducers’ “High Hopes for Hogs” is the 
subject of a new 14-minute color slide 
film produced by Hess & Clark, Ash- 
land, Ohio, manufacturer of animal 
health and feed medication products. 

The film points up the need for 
good management practices in hog 
raising, with emphasis on the basic 


HOUSE MORE BIRDS WITH THIS COMPACT, EFFICIENT SYSTEM 


End view of double deck cages 


STURDY SUPPORTS—Keenco's rugged, reinforced 
stands are a MUST to support the total weight of 
automated cage systems and keep equipment in 


proper alignment. 


FARM PROVED—Keenco automated cage equipment 
has been servicing installations with up to 80,000 


layers for over one year. 


Keenco's 


Fully-Automated Cage System 


includes high-quality, 


12-inch by 16-inch, Double Deck, Back-to-Back Cages. Poultrymen are 
housing up to three (3) layers per cage. A building 44 ft. x 200 ft. will 


house over 14,000 birds! 


These durable, tested systems feature: 
@ AUTOMATIC FEEDING—Exclusive, patented V Trough and chain 
conveys ALL the feed, guards against costly waste. 


@ AUTOMATIC EGG COLLECTION—Special, plastic, moisture- 


proof belt carries eggs to central collection trays. 


@ AUTOMATIC MANURE REMOVAL AT TWO LEVELS—Rugged, 


acid-resistant double scraper blades remove manure from both 


decks of cages. 


@ AUTOMATIC WATERERS—Troughs provide a deeper water level 


for debeaked birds and are easier to install and keep level. 


@ CERTIFIED VENTILATION—Keenco Aerovent Ventilation provides 


CERTIFIED air movement to reduce fumes, moisture and other 


disease factors. 


FUNCTIONAL, COMPACT DESIGN—Equipment is 
positioned within easy reach to save time, labor and 
feed. Several rows of double cage units can be placed 


in a medium sized poultry house. You save money 


assessment! 


through internal poultry house expansion—eliminate 


costly construction work and extra property tax 


Send us a post card with your name and address for complete literature on Keenco Fully-Automated Cages 


KEEN MANUFACTURING CORP., MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


WORLD’S LEADER IN QUALITY AUTOMATIC POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


SLIDE FILM—“High Hopes for 
Hogs” is the title of a 14-minute 
color slide film produced by Hess & 
Clark for showing to interested 
groups and individuals. The film out- 
lines good management practices in 
hog raising. 


elements of balanced feed for profit- 
able gains, effective medication for 
better health and continuous sanita- 
tion for greater protection. 


“The Hess & Clark line includes 
products for virtually every step in 
producing healthy hogs for market, 
from furazolidone (nf-180) in feed for 
the sow prior to farrowing and in 
fortified feed through the early grow- 
ing period, to treatment and sanita- 
tion products,” officials noted. 


The message of the 14-minute film 
is considered to be of interest to dis- 
tributors and dealers of anima! health 
products, hog raisers and farm organ- 
izations interested in swine health 
and production. Interested individuals 
and groups who desire a showing by 
their local Hess & Clark sales repre- 
sentative should address requests to 
the Animal Health Products Man- 
ager, Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 


Contaminants Subject 


For Nutrition Seminar 


ST. PAUL—Contaminants will be 
the program theme for the Nov. 21 
Twin City Nutrition Seminar. 

Three speakers will be featured on 
the program to be held in Peters Hall 
on the St. Paul campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, according to 
Don Swanson, secretary of the semi- 
nar group. 

Speakers and their topics will be 
as follows: George Whelan, Minne- 
sota Valley Dairy & Testing Labora- 
tory, New Ulm, Minn., “Bacterial and 
Chemical Contaminants in Drinking 
Water”; Dr. Dale Sorenson, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota veterinary clinic, 
“Effect of Various Contaminants on 
Livestock,” and A. Harris Kenyon, 
director, Minneapolis district, Food 
and Drug Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, “Pesticide Contamination of 
Forage Crops.” 


CHECK THIS VERSATILE 
FEED MIXER 


KOSTERS 
PRE-MIXER 


e Used in Grain Elevator. 

e Vitamin and Antibiotic 

e@ Mixing of Medicated Feeds. 

Seed Blending and inoc 
imate 


Electric Motor. 


KOSTERS MFG. CO. 


SIOUX CENTER, IOWA 


| HOGS 
- 
me 
{ 
} 
By 
7 ixing. 
Since 1934 
| ing. 
ince 19. 75 es. 
Size—40 inches long; 54 inches high, with 
stand; 22 inches wide. 7 
H.P.; 110-volt 
Weight—160 Ibs. 
Contact 


Help That Salesman 


The Feed Man Must Work With His Outside 
Salesman, Have Him File Reports, Counsel 
Him, Check on Him and Encourage Him 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Undoubtedly the biggest labor turn- 
over rate among feed mill employees 
is with outside salesmen, or field 
salesmen as some dealers call them. 
And, when a feed man has a high 
turnover rate on employees, this is 
costly business, for it means he must 
train a new man to replace the one 
who has left his employ. Also, he 
must be patient with the new man 
until he proves himself. 

In a survey of feed men about this 
outside salesman problem, various re- 
actions are obtained. “You can’t get 
a good man unless you pay him a 
tremendous salary,” one dealer said. 
“You can’t supervise them. You don’t 


know how much time they waste in | 


the field,” said another. “I just got a 
greenhorn pretty well trained, to the 
point where I was beginning to get 
back my investment, and then he 
jumps to a competitor at a bigger 
salary,” wailed one dealer. 

Thus it goes. Getting and keeping 
good salesmen is a problem. Why? 
Because selling is one of the most 
difficult and, yet, one of the most re- 
warding professions. Applicants for a 
selling job may be a dime a dozen, 
but the man who can really sell can 
command his own price. 


The good salesman can virtually | 
write his own salary ticket. A salary | 


in this case means a weekly guaran- 
tee plus a commission base. A sales- 
man is judged by the actual orders 
he brings in and the cash resulting 
therefrom. 


Whose Fault? 


Whose fault is it when a salesman 
fails to produce for a feed man? 

Usually, dealers who have had ex- 
perience say it is the fault of the 
feed man. If he interviews a salesman 
applicant carefully he'll know if the 
man can produce. Then he must work 
with him daily, make him file reports, 
counsel him, check on him and en- 
courage him. Unless he does all these 
things the salesman may fail. Why? 
Because he needs help in his job, 
too—sometimes. Very few can oper- 
ate without an occasional recognition 
or reprimand. 

A good feed salesman must first 
of all: 

(1) Be a self starter. He must have 
more ambition than any other em- 
ployee in the feed mill. This ambition 
must be so strong that he is anxious 
to get to work, anxious to make calls, 
anxious to make sales—so he can 
earn more money. 

(2) He must have energy. A sick 
salesman is not usually effective. The 
successful salesman must make calls 
in rain or snow, tramp through mud- 
dy farm yards or fields—all with one 
purpose in mind—to make sales and 
profit. Therefore, the good salesman 
must discipline and drive himself. If 
he can’t do that, he’d better get a 
job in a different category. 

(3) The salesman must have the 
incentive drive. Sometimes a big com- 
mission rate will give him this drive. 
The better his deal looks to him, the 
harder he will work in order to 
squeeze as many sales out of it as 
possible to increase his own personal 
take. The feed man, the interviewer 
was told, who hires a man to do out- 
side selling on a straight salary with 
no commission is hurting himself. 

How They Operate 

Let us take a look at some of the 
views of feed men who have outside 
selling and see how they operate: 

(1) Dealer 1. He sells farm hard- 
ware, appliances, seeds, fertilizer and 
some bagged feeds in a Wisconsin 


community. His outside salesman 


works on a salary and commission. 
His department, including home | 
freezers, is detailed as to lines. The | 
outside salesman gets 3% of the net | 
profit of that department annually, | 
plus the commissions he earns as | 
salesman. Result—this salesman got | 
$2,500 one year on the 3% profit | 
basis. He works evenings and keeps | 
his department looking spic and span. | 
He even works on holidays and takes | 
in most farm events and fairs. He | 


feels he is in business for himself, 
and he really is. 

“I tried a lot of selling plans before 
I thought this one up,” the dealer 


told me. “But this one works. It 
doesn’t hurt me to offer this fellow 
3% profit on the entire department. 


I make more net on this basis than 
I did before when I offered no deal 
like this.” 

(2) Dealer 2. “I have one outside 
salesman on a salary and commission. 
Furthermore, I have all my em- 
ployees on an annual bonus, depend- 
ent on the net profit. The outside 
salesman shares in this also. So, he 
always knows he’s more profit 
coming at the end of the year if he 
boosts his own sales. This is working 
out very well for us.” 

(3) Dealer 3. “I operate two mobile 
mills. I have two men on each mobile 
where I used to have one. With two 
men I find I get more territory cov- 
ered in one day and more jobs ground, 


got 


and the operator has more time to | 


sell. He works on a salary and com- 


mission, and this commission actually 
is making a wonderful employee of 
him. Furthermore, one operator gives 
a small commission to his helper, and 
this makes that fellow more coopera- 
tive in handling jobs so that the oper- 
ator can do more selling.” 


Drivers Do Selling 


(4) Dealer 4. “Over 70% of my 
feed business is in bulk these days. 
I have two bulk truck drivers, and I 
have trained them in selling. I find 
that they can do most of my outside 
selling. I have some accounts I call 
on. I pay those truck drivers a com- 
mission on new customers, and they 
really keep their eyes open.” 

(5) Dealer 5. “Money really is an 
incentive to a good employee. I pay 
my outside salesman $10 for every 
good feeding record that I can use 
as a proof ad. This salesman is turn- 
ing in some excellent ones. Not only 
is this making him a better sales- 
man, but he is becoming more aware 
of costs. This makes him more val- 


Vitamin D and Zinc 
in Egg Shell Quality .. 


Drouth Induces Vitamin A 
Deficiency Problems 


Hypercholesterolaemia Of Chickens 
Prevented By Ling-cod Liver Oil 


Stabilized 


— 


itamins 


e A ration containing 225 I.C.U. of vitamin D,; and 


3.75% calcium is recommended by the National Re- 
search Council. This may be low for a ration marginal 


in zinc, however, because zinc is needed for full activity 
of the enzyme carbonic anhydrase, which controls the 
conversion of calcium from the feed to the shell. 


G. E. Bearse, Washington State University, FEED- 
STUFFS, April 22, 1961 


e Hay from drouth-stricken areas may be low in vita- 


min A, and this is especially important in dairy cattle 
eating generous amounts of hay. Cows fed this hay 


for long periods may have calves that are weak and 
blind. Beef cattle pastured on range low in vitamin 
A may develop shipping fever on arrival at the feedlot. 


Prairie Farmer, May, 1956. 


e Ling-cod liver oil contains an unsaponifiable ma- 
terial which completely prevented the rise of serum 
cholesterol in chickens two weeks old fed a diet which 


caused greatly increased serum cholesterol alone or 
supplemented with herring oil or maize oil. 


Fisheries Research Board of Canada Nature 185:473, 


1960. 


SV#14 


Stabilized Vitamins Division 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


126-150 MONROE STREET @¢ GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY © TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


TELETYPE PAS No. 600 


A basic source for all your vitamins, including PERMADRY — vitamin A e PERMA-DUAL — double 
coated vitamin A ¢ PERMA-SOL — water soluble coated vitamin A « PERMA-D — mineral stable 
vitamin D, and D, e PERMA-E — sealed-in vitamin E « PERMA-MIX — quality premixes of vita- 
mins, antibiotics and amino acids e PERMA-COCKTAIL — water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics. 
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uable to me. I am also saved time, 
for then I don’t have to work on cost 
records for my ads. My salesman 
knows I won't pay $10 for every rec- 
ord, but he keeps turning in a lot of 
good ones hoping he can click with 
one every week or so. And he does. 
He’s also more interested in selling 
feed now, for he makes a sizable com- 
mission in addition to a salary allow- 
ance, and with his knowledge of costs 
he can sell better than ever before.” 

(6) Dealer 6. “I employ a full time 
salesman on a salary and commission 
basis. I don’t see how I could get 
along without this man. He makes 
from 6 to 8 calls per day and reaches 
many farmers in the trade area. If 
he can’t sell a certain customer, he 
seeks my help. We go over the case 
in detail, so we know our method of 
attack. Then I go with him to see the 
customer and, many times, we can 
win him over. In such cases he does 


all the preliminary work, that I might 
not have time to do. Together, we 
often get the account. In addition, he 
brings in much business on his own. 
“He also services poultry for farm- 
ers, checks hog and water feeders 
and is helpful in figuring out feed 
costs. The farmers like him, and I 
know I get more business because I 
have him. He gets a good salary, 
plus a commission. He seems satisfied. 
If he isn’t and complains I'll sure 
raise him. I don’t want to lose him.” 


(7) Dealer 7. “I’m in business in 
Minnesota, and I’ve got a good sales- 
man. He receives a sizable salary, and 
he also gets 5% commission on our 
net profit annually. He does any sort 
of work we want him to do, such as 
clerking in the store on sale days or 
during other times, but he does spend 
much time on the road. He’s the kind 
of fellow who likes to feel that he 


has an interest in the business and 
will work harder when this is the 
case. When I learned this, I worked 
out this arrangement, and his value 
to us has increased.” 
Project Partners 

(8) Dealer 8. “I've gone into a sep- 
arate contract arrangement with my 
outside salesman. He and I are part- 
ners in an egg production and mar- 
keting deal. We are also partners in 
a cattle raising project. This sales- 
man handles these two projects for 
me and spends the rest of his time 
as outside salesman. The arrangement 
is working out very well, for he 
makes a profit on the two partner- 
ship projects and also gets a salary 
and commission on his selling for my 
feed firm. Incentive is what a sales- 
man needs—perhaps more so than an 
average employee. Give the salesman 
a chance to increase his income and 


Feed 


the superior-quality protein 
source with service to match 


Every shipment of micro-prilled feed urea from 
Sohio brings you a unique bonus — Sohio service. 
It’s far more than alert delivery . . . technical help 
. and choice of bag or 


. . . laboratory services . 


SOHIO 


Hi 


LIMA, OHIO 
Phone CA 5-8015 


bulk, train or truck 
service particularly 
standing of your special problems as a feed manu- 
facturer. This forward-looking concept of service 


Urea from Sohio 


shipment. What makes Sohio 
valuable to you is an under- 


matches Sohio’s high-quality micro-prilled feed 


urea. 


...We’re serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agent for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Phone GR 1-2433 


This non-caking, free-flowing product sup- 
plies 262% protein equivalent .. . 
and mixes the way you like. Call your “Man from 
Sohio” for details. f 


ships, handles 


see what happens. That’s what I did.” 

(9) Dealer 9. “I find that a part 
time outside salesman is better for 
us. The man I hired is a retired farm- 
er who wants to work only half a day. 
So he and I have split up the ac- 
counts to be called on. He handles 
about 60%, and I handle 40%. Each 
of us takes turns in going with our 
supplier’s resale man. In that way 
both of us get an opportunity to use 
this man’s knowledge and skill in 
selling and can adapt his techniques 
to our own selling. The dealer who 
wants to go into an outside selling 
program can often do the job with a 
part time man, thus lessening the 
cost of the venture.” 

(10) Dealer 10. ‘I've got a pretty 
good sized mill operation, and I have 
two outside salesmen. They sell feed, 
fertilizer, seed and coal. I have a 
conference with these two men every 
morning, and we go over what they 
did the day before and plan what 
they are going to do today. I keep 
close tab on them and let them know 
I'm always willing to cooperate with 
them. They are on salary and com- 
mission. 

“If they sell our brand of mixed 
feed they get 75¢ per ton. The first 
ton order of a new customer brings 
$1 and then drops to 75¢ per ton. 
Fertilizer and seed corn commissions 
range from 25 to 50¢ per ton and 
bushel, respectively. I furnish each 
salesman with a car and provide the 
gas. These men also probe corn and 
try to buy for me. They also act as 
collection men, and they get the 
money. Our territory in which they 
operate has about a 25 mile radius. 
I don’t see how I could operate with- 
out these salesmen.” 

In summing up, it seems as if all 
these feed men agree that one should 
not hire a salesman unless he has 
been carefully selected and trained 


| and until a pay incentive system has 


| business saying. It 


been worked out for him. Then co- 
operate with him and help him, and 
the chances are you'll get more busi- 
ness. 

“Get out and beat and bushes if 
you want extra business,” is an old 
is just as true 


| today as it was 25 years ago. 


To Make Blocks 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Custom 
Products, Inc., has established a pro- 
tein block producing plant here, it 
was announced by the Industrial De- 
velopment Council of Sioux City. The 
firm will manufacture the feed sup- 
plement for cattle. Robert Chilton is 
president and general manager. 


PILLSBURY JOINS GROUP 

CHICAGO—Another firm which is 
engaged in the manufacture of feeds, 
The Pillsbury Co., has joined the 
National Food Conference Assn., Inc., 
it has been announced by Charles B. 
Shuman, president. The association 
promotes the nation’s food production 
industry through the Farm-to-Table 


| Program and the Youthpower Project. 


a Nichols cross 
produces 
a higher yield 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 
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Agriculture Changes Illustrate Challenges 
To Sales Managers of Feed Firms 


CHICAGO — Changes in animal 
agriculture present certain challenges 
to sales and marketing management 
in the feed industry, and some of the 
changes were spelled out recently to 
illustrate the challenges. 

Pointing out the changes and com- 
menting on them was Dean McNeal, 
executive vice president of The Pills- 


the fact that some classes of live- 
stock and poultry—for example, tur- 
keys and hogs—are actually showing 
very substantial increases in the Mid- 
west. Progressive sales managements 
in the Midwest will see that their 
companies are geared to take advan- 
tage of these trends. 

If the study is carried even fur- 


present to an individual company. 
They must then make plans to fit 
the opportunities offered by the trend 
to their company’s current situation 


BIGGER CUSTOMERS — As me- 
chanical and other scientific advance- 
ments have influenced animal agri- 
culture, productivity per man has in- 
creased and has permitted the aver- 
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Again, what are the specific oppor- 
tunities or problems presented to your 
company by this particular trend? 
A few sales managements may see 
all the disadvantages in this trend 
such as the problems of dealing with 
bigger and better informed buyers 
who are harder to sell, They will 
quickly jump to the conclusion that 
this type of customer will soon start 
making his own feed and will cross 
him from their lists of potential cus- 
tomers. 

On the other hand, the sales man- 
agements who will guide their com- 


bury Co. and chairman of the board | ther, it will probably be determined | age feeder to handle an increasing panies to an increasingly bigger share 
of directors of the American Feed | that shifts within an area are more | number of units Th s has resulted of a bigger total market will see in 
Manufacturers Assn. He was speak- | important to you and your plans | jn the size of the avera: e feed cus- this new type of customer a greater 
ing at the annual marketing seminar for a profitable future than are these | tomer becoming increasi! gly bigver sales opportunity. They will study 
sponsored by the AFMA'’s Sales Ex- | inter-regional shifts. as is shown in the following table: his needs and determine what eco- 


ecutives Council. (Also see earlier 


Peg pe nomic good he will need. They will 
story on Mr. McNeal’s keynote talk 7 y 


see that a product is developed and 


The important point that we have 


; IVEST 
attempted to bring out here is that 


in the Sept. 23 issue of Feedstuffs.) | sales and marketing management —_ wah a ebay backed by the right services to sat- 
rrends brought out by Mr. McNeal | just go behind obvious facts and | Hogs and pigs 26.7 40.3 151% isfy these needs. And they will make 
included regional changes in animal | qetermine what opportunities and Chickens 119.0 940.0 790% sure that they provide the type of 
agriculture; bigger animal produc- problems these and other facts may = dl ne asap sae salesman and sales program which 


tion units; integration; lower returns 
per dollar of feed cost. 

Each of the trends, Mr. McNeal 
noted, offers great opportunities for 
seme and serious problems for all. 
“I believe,” he added, “they all offer 
opportunities to those who believe 
in the importance of our basic in- 
dustry and who plan for the future 
in terms of these changing condi- 
tions.” 

At the same time, he noted that, 
after one studies all of the various 
changes in agriculture, he must con- 
clude that the basic challenge to the 
industry today is no different from 
what it has been through the years. 
The speed of the changes merely in- 
creases the urgency and importance 
of studying the trends and moving 
quickly to take advantage of them 

To illustrate changes and the chal- 
lenges they may present to sales 
management, Mr. McNeal made these 
points: 

GEOGRAPHICAL SHIFTS—In re- 
cent years, there has been a num- 
ber of rather important geographi- 
eal shifts in the production of some 
classes of livestock and poultry in the 
U.S. The following table illustrates 
this changing pattern: 

PRODUCTION TRENDS—LIVESTOCK AND 

POULTRY 


DAY “AC” dust filters installed at a feed plant. When 
this DAY equipment is installed on hammermills it pays 
for itself by capturing (and returning to process or stor- 
age) up to 87% of the fines which might otherwise be 
wasted. If your plant produces as little as 10 tons of feed 
per hour and this sells for $70 per ton, DAY filters can 
save you up to $24,360 a year (based on selling price). 


Per cent 1959 is of 1940 


Milk 
Cows Layers Turkeys Hogs 
East Coast ... 103% 115% 356% 137% 
79% 75% 228% 130% 
California 137% 198% 382% 58% | 
What are the significances of these | 
changes to your business? At first | 


glance, feed management might say 
facilities and manpower should be 
shifted toward the East and West 
Coasts. And such an answer might 
be totally wrong for your company 
A progressive sales and marketing 
management will further study all 


of the facts associated with this trend 
and — we carefully develop a total No two dust problems are identical . .. that’s why it will pay you 
-— - hag or lar instance, further to consider DAY engineered dust control. Laboratory research, 80 
RB... p will indicate years of practical experience and a guaranteed approach to efficient 
that despite these trends, the Mid- dust control are some of the reasons why companies of every size 
west is still a most important center decide on DAY dust control. DAY offers a complete line of dust 
of production for all classes of live- control equipment... seven types of collectors or filters — 166 dif- 
stock and poultry. ferent models...one is sure to solve your dust problem exactly, 

Further study will also bring out efficiently and economically. 

Complete DAY service includes: . 

Soe aan 1. A field survey of the problem 4. Fabrication of equipment, pip- 
f 5 2. A recommended solution ing, suction hoods, etc. 
) Why 5 3. An engineered layout of equip- 5. Installation 
¢ Grain Men ¢ ment and/or system 6. A GUARANTEE OF RESULTS 
Prefer > Whether you need equipment only or a complete system — contact DAY 
2 § FREE! HELPFUL, DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT DAY Dust Control. 
5 oa R 3 ( Check and mail coupon toDAY. You'll receive free folders about DAY 
wills, dust control equipment. 
? GRAIN DRYERS } CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
¢ “I would like to say that our ARID- ‘ in CANADA 
AIRE grein dryer hes piven ws complete “The DAY The DAY Company of Canada, Ltd. 
; —y ~~ oS ‘second and now : 819 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 15 Brydon Dr., Rexdale (Toronto) Ontario 
have the third on conditional order.” § equipment only 
Rickeh ora “RJ” Dust Filter [) “AC” Dust Filter [) Exhausters “‘HV’’ Cyclones Dual-Clone 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Q sales prove ARID-AIRE owners aro Y complete System NAME 
Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder, ) - 
ADDRE 
{ DAYCOM, INC. 
159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. CITY STATE 
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Change 


For the first time, a vitamin A pre-mix 
with an even 12,000,000 units per pound 


Eliminates the confusion and wastage 
caused by calculating the animal's needs 
in units, the feed formula in grams, and 

weighing the feed ingredients in ounces 


Are you one of the many feed manufac- 
turers eager to have all feedstuffs meas- 
ured in pounds rather than in bushels? 
Then, you'll appreciate the service Pfizer 
has done in making a vitamin A pre-mix 
measured in units per pound rather than 
units per gram. 

New Vitamin A-26.4 with its even 
12,000,000 units per pound puts an end 
to the tiresome and costly extra calcu- 
lating time spent multiplying or dividing 
by such numbers as 454, 28.4 and 13,- 
620,000. Because you know exactly how 
many units you are mixing into a ton of 
feed, you can eliminate wastage caused 
by calculating in grams, rounding out 
the figure, and weighing in ounces. 

Thus, to fortify a pig starter with 
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Vitamin A-26.4 


3,000 units of vitamin A per pound of 
ration, it will take 6,000,000 units per 
ton...or exactly one-half pound of the 
new A-26.4...as opposed to 0.441 Ib. 
of an A-30, for example. 

The name A-26.4 from the 26,450 units 


5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 


in Canada: 
5330 Royaimount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


per gram shows how complex it is to cal- 
culate in grams and weigh in ounces. 
New A-26.4 is made with Pfizer Pal- 
mitate in Gelatin ...the one with the 
highest type of purity, availability and 
stability under all types of feeding and 


storage conditions. The low cost per unit 
of biologically-available A makes Pfizer 
A low cost insurance that your good feeds 
are performing up to their full potential. 
See your Pfizer representative 
for complete details. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 
Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Science for the world’s well-being® 
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will have the greatest appeal for such 
a businessman-customer. 


APPROXIMATE PER CENT OF TOTAL PRODUC- 
TION INTEGRATED TO SOME DEGREE 
(July, 1958) 


| haven't tended to let our emotions 
outrun our good judgments in ap- 


raising this trend. Haven't we, per- : 

NTE No, bably P 30% 

haps, assumed that all classes of live- Commercial broliers 95% 

word has been discussed more widely stock and poultry are being inte- Turkeys ETRE cH: Ray 50% 

in our industry in recent years than grated at the same rapid pace? Have BE oss cacceccakdasek ae 
Cattle . 15% 


we assumed that this trend is oc- 
curring at an equal speed in all areas 
of the country? 

The following table brings out the 
fallacy of any such conclusion: 


the word “integration.” Certainly, 
the trend toward integrated opera- 
tions has been an important factor 
in some segments of animal agricul- 
ture. Here again I wonder if we | 


You have seen certain sales man- 
agements jump to the conclusion that 
total integration is the only solu- 
tion for the future of their busi- 


“MORE 
PROFIT 
IN 
EVERY 
SACK... 


TRIPLE SCREENED. 


Reef 
HEN size 


Prec by 


for you when you stock Shellbuilder.” Here’s why: Shellbuilder moves 
fast. It’s in and out of your place in a hurry to give you fast, better 
inventory turnover. And clean, pure Shellbuilder is best for your cus- 
tomers flocks, too. So, order a carload today and check the profit. 
Yours and your customers! 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY + MARINE BUILDING + HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Improve and enrich your poultry 


and livestock teed with SUPER CAL 


PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL FLOUR-FrREE TRACE MINERALS from tHe sea 


nesses. Such men devote valuable 
selling time in trying to figure out 
big bonanza-type deals. Worse, they 
instill an attitude into the minds of 
their salesmen that kills sales in- 
itiative. 

The more careful planner will rec- 
ognize that there are possible lim- 
ited opportunities through integrated 
operations in certain areas ard in cer- 
tain classes of livestock. He will 
continue to realize that his biggest 
opportunities must be in selling qual- 
ity feeds to individual feeders and 
in helping those feeders to have prof- 
itable businesses. 


RETURNS ON FEED COST—An- 
other trend which causes all of us 
real concern is the trend toward low- 
er returns to feeders per dollar of 
feed cost. The following table shows 
how these trends have developed over 
recent years: 


GROSS RETURNS PER DOLLAR OF 
FEED COST 


Eggs Broilers Turkeys 
$1.70 $1.52 $1.97 
er 1.76 1.58 1.83 
ee 1.54 1.68 1.77 
1.47 1.38 1.42 
1959 1.38 1.12 1.42 


What is the challenge to sales man- 
agement in this situation? Isn’t the 
challenge to recognize the fact that 
we are selling an industrial-type or 
cost-of-production product to a cus- 
tomer who finds himself in an ever 
more competitive market for his end 
products? Isn't the answer again in 
top quality, adequate service and 
worthwhile management aids to the 
feeder? This trend toward lower con- 
versions is typical of most industries. 
It calls for changed action. It does 
not call for discouragement or an at- 
titude of defeat. It indicates that a 
customer has a growing need to be 
filled and such a situation always 
offers a sales opportunity. 

These are only four of the fast- 
moving trends that are affecting our 
industry today. They are used mere- 
ly to illustrate the types of chal- 
lenges that sales and marketing man- 
agement must meet. 


Rapid Illinois Feed 
Industry Growth Cited 


LELAND, ILL.—“You are part of 
a rapidly expanding industry—feed 
production and consumption in IIli- 
nois are growing at a faster rate 
than the national average,” 34 north 
central Illinois feed men were told 
here. 

The speaker was Dr. R. J. Mutti, 
professor of agricultural marketing, 
University of Illinois, and his audi- 
ence was made up of 34 north central 
Illinois feed industry leaders. These 
members of the industry met here 
for the first of six sessions to discuss 
the economic considerations in mar- 
keting commercial feeds. 

This series of lectures and group 
discussions is the first of its kind 
held in Illinois, according to the 
sponsor, the University of Illinois Ex- 
tension Service. 

The six two-hour sessions have 
been developed primarily for local 
feed manufacturers and mixers in the 
area, the extension service said. The 
program was developed with encour- 
agement from members of the Illi- 
nois Feed Assn. All sessions are be- 
ing held in a new community hall 
built by Bakers, Inc., feed manufac- 
turing firm, in conjunction with its 
new office bulding. 

In this program designed to take 
the university to local areas, the feed 
dealers in future sessions will hear 
discussions on diminishing returns in 
livestock feeding, the economics of 
combining different value ingredients, 
principles of pricing and using busi- 
ness records to determine efficiency. 


Ask Shelley about imported Belgian baler twine. In every 
bale 9,000 ft. of long staple, golden twine with a tensile strength 
of 325 Ib. No knots! No breakage! 


KANSAS CITY 
BROKERS 


Complete Line of 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Phone: Skyline |-2253 

Mail Address: 
P. O. 2, Rosedale Sta. 
Kansas City 3, Kansas 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 & No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 


Percent of Vitamin A | | 


remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 | 98.6 | 


95.6 95.4 


COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 


fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without delay. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 


Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—1!3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri 4, Milan MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3059, Caracas 
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IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 

You get the most important calf food 

factors in CAF-SUPP! 

CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS 

e Vitamin A @ Vitamin D @ Aureomycin 
CAF-SUPP 


A dependable body building food, 
simple and economical to f 
@ definite return on 
ment. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
in 25 and 50-pound bags 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF.SUPP! 


PRE-CAF-SUPP 
> 
with SWEET Milk Solids 
THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 
AT LOW COST! 


Yes... You'll increase feed 
sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 
customers by cashing in right 
now on the High Potency Vita- 

. min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
; FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 
POTENCY RESULTS! 
JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortify your feeds. 


Fortity your own feeds for just a few cents abag with 


FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! | shurdy calves. Fortified with Aureomycin 


to help prevent scours and other minor 
digestive disturbances. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Pocheged in 25 ond S0-peund begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 

SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 


Jobber and Distributor Franchises Available 
Established 1990 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
Vitemin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 
nutritional elements lacking in the arains. These 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
Growth and continued high production under stress 
conditions. 


Co. 


Available with stilbestrol added. 


Yours, when you formulate with SUNFLOWER @ BRAND... the 
soybean meal that makes early bloom at lower cost per pound! Okla- 
homa State University’s soybean feeding tests prove it . . . results 
available upon request. SUNFLOWER @ BRAND: The soybean 
supplement that’s scientifically “cooked” to develop highest palatability 
and digestibility. Guaranteed 44% protein. 


KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS CO., INC. Phone DIckens 2-7270, 
Emporia, Kansas. New facilities assure on-time delivery from 
our mill to yours...rapid automated loading. 


Total 


% of Total of Total. 


Tons 


Classification by No. of Feed Sold by Companies Feed Sold by 

Tons of Feed Sold Companies Companies in Groups in Group Companies in Group 
Exempt tonnage ........ 103 1,103,389 8.29 38.10 
0- 260 6,950 20.92 
147 10,714 11.83 37 
150 21,428 12.07 74 
75 18,888 6.03 65 
52 18,243 4.18 63 
500. 29 12,480 2.33 43 
34 18,532 2.74 64 
60!- 700 22 14,189 1.77 49 
701- 800 17 12,610 1.37 44 
900 1s 12,676 1.21 44 
901- 1,000 .. 13 12,451 1.05 43 
1,001- 2,000 .. 68 94,689 5.47 3.27 
2,001- 3,000 . 36 90,056 2.90 3.11 
3,000- 4,000 .. 15 $2,122 1.21 1.80 
4,001- 5,000 . 48,358 88 1.67 
§,001- 6,000 .. 6 34,169 48 1.18 
6,001-10,000 14 110,905 1.13 3.83 
10,001-20,000 .. 14 214,28! 1.13 7.40 
20,001-50,000 .. i 319,394 88 11.08 
Over 50,000 .. a 669,194 32 23.11 
1,243 2,895,689* 100.00 100.00 


*Total represents tonnage of all feeds sold including exchanges between manufacturers making 


the feed ‘tonnage fee exemp?."’ 


Feed Distribution 


In Missouri Up 8.5% 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — The 
total tons of feed distributed in Mis- 
souri for the 1960 calendar year 
amounted to 2,895,689 tons, an 8.5% 
rise over the previous year, accord- 
ing to William L. Wyss, director of 
the feed and seed division of the 


| Missouri Department of Agriculture. 


Of the total, 1,103,389 tons repre- 
sented exchanges between manufac- 
turers. Tons not exchanged between 
manufacturers total 1,792,300, com- 
pared to 1,679,093 in 1959, an in- 
crease of 6.7%. 

Straight products increased 11.95%, 
while mixed feeds increased 5.19%. 
Total mixed feed was 1,403,655 tons, 
48.46% of the total. 

Total straight products were 1,492,- 
034 tons, 51.54% of the total. 

Mr. Wyss noted that many classes 


of feed decreased while others in- 
TABLE 2 
% Chge 
% of in 1960 
No. of total over 
Classes of feed tons tons 1959 
Mixed Feeds— 
Chick starter & 
grower 85,482 2.95 25.134 
Layer & breeder... 164,663 5.69 9.62— 
113,280 3.9! 17.13— 
Other poultry .... 140,666 486 12.104 
Dairy cattle 350,486 12.10 15.734 
Beef & cow ..... 101,344 3.50 13.16+ 
Swine 319,532 11.03 3.14— 
Sheep 2,360 08 846+ 
Calf 29,747 1.03 169.774 
36,856 1.27 23.874 
Mixed grains 4,685 6 19.17— 
| Mineral feeds .... 26,935 93 8 80— 
| Other mixed feed. 27,619 95 30.444 
Tota! mixed feed 1,403,655 48.46 5.19+ 
Straight Products 
Alfalfa products .. 87,674 3.03 11.34-~ 
Anima! products 91,076 3.16 32.37+ 
Brewers & dist 
products 13,549 47 6.25+ 
Corn products 100.824 348 8 14.58— 
Cottonseed 
products . 145,073 5.01 39.71+ 
Linseed & peanut 
products ....... 10,06! 35 77.724 
| Marine products 11,512 40 =13.29— 
Milk products 8,829 30 6.514 
Molasses ......... 144,577 4.99 26.90+ 
Oat products .... 17,803 61 25.54— 
Barley products .. 723 02 18.334 
Rye products 20 «Trace 
Rice products .... 14,680 5! 374.624 
Wheat products .. 459,012 15.85 16.95+ 
Soybean products. 259,03! 8.95) 12.114 
Sorgh. products .. 1,324 05 %6.31— 
Screenings ....... 7,712 27) (22.37— 
Misc. products ... 118,554 4.09 28.344 
Total straight 
products ..... 1,492,034 51.54 11.954 
Grand total tons 
of feed sold.. 2,895,689 100.00 8.57+ 


All figures represent tonnage of al! feeds 
sold including exchanges between manufactur- 
ers, whereby the feed is “tonnage fee ex- 
empt."’ 


creased. As in previous years, he also 
reported, most of the feed tonnage 
was distributed by a few companies 
(table 1). 


Yes, Columbia Quarry gives you one 
day service on bulk orders . . . and in 
covered hopper cars too! CQ has the 
products . . . the equipment. . . the 
service! For complete information on 
Columbia Quarry’s original Dust-Free, 
Easy-Mixing, Free-Flowing Calcium 
Products write. .. 


COLUMBIA QUARRY COMPANY 
1007 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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ELECTED—Officers of the Virginia 
State Poultry Federation, elected at 
the 3lst annual convention in Rich- 
mond are, left to right, James Kelly, 
Harrisonburg, secretary-treas ure r ; 
W. D. Moore, Jr., Richmond, presi- 
dent, and W. Sterling Carter, Char- 
lottesville, vice president. 


Virginia Poultry 
Federation Elects 


RICHMOND, VA.—W. D. Moore, 
Jr., Southern States Cooperative, 
Richmond, was named president of 
the Virginia State Poultry Federa- 
tion at the organization's annual con- 
vention. He succeeds George Heitz, 
Broadway, who will be a member of 
the federation’s executive committee. 

W. Sterling Carter, Charlottesville, 
was elected vice president and James 
Kelly, Harrisonburg, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were: E. C. Compton, Stanardsville; 
W. H. Derr, Richmond; C. J. Miller, 
Suffolk; Leonard W. Estep, Broad- 
way; Frank Oliver, Roanoke; Frank- 
lin Hurst, Dayton; Henry L. Holler, 
Edinburg; John D. Shaffer, Wood- 
stock; Preston Moyers, Broadway; 
Donald J. Baker, Moorefield, W.Va.; 
George Bryan, Harrisonburg: Dr. C 
E. Howes, Blacksburg; Hollis Shomo, 
Richmond; Chas. W. Wampler, Sr., 
Harrisonburg; J. H. Meek, Mine Run; 
Ernest E. Smith and Harold Shiflet, 
Harrisonburg. 


Broilers Consume 


20% of U.S. Feed 


RICHMOND, VA.—‘“Broiler chick- 
ens eat 20% of the manufactured 
feed in the U.S. and have become a 
billion dollar industry,” Virginia 
broiler producers were told at their 
special group meeting during the Vir- 


ginia State Poultry Federation con- | 


‘there's only one reason for building a new feed mill...to make money 


vention in Richmond. 

Dr. J. M. Snyder, director of re- 
search, the Beacon Milling Co., Cay- 
uga, N.Y., speaking on a panel, point- 
ed out that someone can and will 
make money on chickens in the fu- 
ture because they are such a good 
food. He said there is more room left 
to step up efficiency of chicken pro- 
duction than there is for other meats. 

J. Frank Gordy, executive secre- 
tary, Delmarva Poultry Industries, 
Inc., Georgetown, Del., another mem- 
ber the panel, said that foreign sales 
of US. poultry meat last year 
reached a new high of 176 million lb. 
and this year the volume is expected 
to exceed 200 million lb. Figures for 
January through July, 1961 show to- 


| 
| 
| 


tal U.S. poultry meat exports are | 
51% ahead of the comparable period | 


of 1960. 
Along with this increased tonnage 


has come some increase in the geo- | 
graphic area receiving the product, 
with poultry meat being shipped to | 


about 60 countries last year com- 
pared to 40 in 1957, Mr. Gordy said. 

“However, we must look upon our 
export markets as a regular outlet 
and not as an avenue to move bur- 


densome supplies. We must produce | 
for this market—not at it. Produce | 


the size, the color and the quality 


that will most nearly satisfy their | 


(export) specifications. The product 
we ship them cannot be a by-product 
of our production,” he said. 


Rising Cattle Prices 
To Stay Under 60-61 


URBANA, ILL. — It appears un- 
likely that prices for fed cattle will 
be as high this fall as they were last 
fall, but, if the nation’s business cli- 
mate continues to improve, they can 
be expected to work upward for sev- 
eral months. 

This is the immediate outlook for 
fat cattle prices from L. H. Simerl, 
University of Illinois agricultural eco- 
nomist, who also observes that even 
though pork, turkey ad broiler meat 
competition is expected to ease off 
after the holiday season, “it seems 
dangerous to bet that prices for 
choice steers will go as high as the 
$27.42 average posted last January.” 
He says beef may get 5-10% more 
competition from pork this fall than 
it did last year. 
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NEW MEAT MARBLING TECHNIQUE 
DEMONSTRATED 


UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M.—A new technique for artificially marbling 
meat was demonstrated at a meeting of sheep breeding scientists from col- 
leges in 12 western states, at New Mexico State University. 

The technique, which involves the simple injection of a mixture of liquid 
beef tallow and corn oil directly into the steak or roast, was demonstrated 
by Dale Zinn and Henry Elliot of Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 

The injection is said to produce a steak or a roast with a natural mar- 
bling effect in a matter of seconds. Tenderness tests made by the researchers 
indicate that the artificial marbling offers good possibilities for improvement 
of beef and lamb at the consumer level. Besides producing the marbling effect 
by injection, the researchers also claim that any type of flavor could be in- 
jected into the meat, and many low-grade cuts could be upgraded. 

In order to achieve the desired marbling through feeding of the animal, 
“much excess fat cover” is produced, scientists said. By use of the new tech- 
nique, specialists can produce a well-marbled steak or roast without waste 
fat, yet having the desired fat streaking in the lean, according to the research- 
ers. 

Research will be continued on the new injection technique, and it is 
planned to explore other possibilities for improvement of beef and lamb at 
the consumer level. 


There are three good money-making 
reasons for having it.designed and built 


by Myers-Sherman. 


requirements of its user, planned with what- 
ever amount of automation is practical for 
the operation and built to offer maximum 
output and profits for a minimum operating 
cost. 


First . . . it costs you less to buy. We handle 
everything from design right through equip- 
ment manufacture. Because we make our 
normal margin on the sale of this equipment, 
we don’t attempt to make additional profit 
on engineering or construction. 


Second ... you make more profits from a mill 
that’s tailored to your needs. We don’t sell 
a packaged mill that trys to be all things 
to all people. Each Myers-Sherman mill is 
specifically and individually designed to the 


GRAIN PROCESSING 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
Association 


Third . . . Myers-Sherman equipment is 
heavy duty, commercial equipment designed 
for long life under industrial operating con- 
ditions. Less maintenance, downtime and 
replacement costs in the future result in 
greater operating profits for you. 

You'll find all the details, along with many 
other things you’ll want to know, in our 
booklet, “Let’s Build A New Kind of Feed 
Mill.” We'll be glad to send you a free copy. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


3501 SOUTH ILLINOIS STREET ¥ 


~ 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS ° 


PHONE 2-2176 
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WEANING TIME 


STRESS FEEDS 


BOOST PROFITS 


FOR PRODUCERS AND YOU 


Feed manufacturers, emphasizing importance of stress 
feeding and offering formula feeds containing Aureomycin 
to meet the need, build volume on all hog feed sales 


Vaccination, weaning, worming 
and handling needn’t set pigs 
back, reduce weight gains and 
lead to outbreaks of enteritis. 

And won’t. Not if these oper- 
ations are spaced out and pigs get 
the right kind of feed before and 
after weaning. 

This means stress feeding — 
use of good formula feeds 
containing 50 to 100 grams of 
AUREOMYCIN® per ton. 

What manufacturers 
recommend 
Many feed manufacturers are 
strongly recommending increased 
use of stress feeds. Here’s what 
they do: 

First, they offer a complete 
starter feed containing 100 grams 
of AUREOMYCIN per ton as an 
integral part of their hog feeding 
programs. This starter feed is fed 
for at least a week past weaning. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Second, they invite new custom- 
ers by offering a special condi- 
tioner feed containing 50 to 100 
grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton to 
be fed during the critical period. 
Outstanding results from this 
conditioner feed persuade pro- 
ducers togoonthe manufacturer’s 
complete hog feeding program— 
and this leads to increased sales 
volume. 


Aureomycin maintains 
weight gains 
The excellent results obtained by 
feeding AUREOMYCIN through the 
stresses of weaning and vaccina- 
tion are clearly shown in the chart 
on the opposite page. Observa- 
tions on the vigor, appetite and 
temperature response of pigs on 
AUREOMYCIN indicated less reac- 
tion to vaccination than was 
evident in pigs receiving no 
AUREOMYCIN. Note that pigs fed 


AUREOMYCIN over the 44-day 
period averaged approximately 
23 pounds more than those not 
fed AUREOMYCIN. 

If you do not at present recom- 
mend the use of a starter contain- 
ing 100 grams of AUREOMYCIN or 
a conditioner feed containing 50 
to 100 grams of AUREOMYCIN, plan 
to do so. Boost gains and profits 
for producers and yourself. 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, Princeton, 
N. J.®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company's trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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The chart above shows the effect of feeding AUREOMYCIN on the gains of 
pigs through the stresses of weaning and vaccination. The pigs were 6 to 12 
weeks old at the start of the experiment (0 day) and were vaccinated with 
ROVAC for hog cholera 18 days later. Pigs fed AUREOMYCIN throughout the 
critical period had less vaccination reaction and gained approximately 23 
pounds more. (Based on a study at Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station.) 
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Vaccinating against hog cholera with ROVAC® Hog 
Cholera Vaccine is an essential step in the Cyanamid 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program for hogs. 

Vaccination against hog cholera always causes an 
unseen reaction in pigs. The number of white blood cells 
drops sharply. As far as scientists know at present, this 
is a necessary part of immunization. 

Vaccinated pigs are very susceptible to other infec- 
tions for a week or so, perhaps because of this white blood 
cell drop. Pigs on a stress feed containing AUREOMYCIN 
are protected during this period when their resistance 
is down. AUREOMYCIN keeps out bacterial infections and 
increases weight gains. It does not interfere with the 
production of immunity. 
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Cure, Prevention of Dairy Cattle 
Itch and Hair Slicking With Zinc 


By Seppo Haaranen 


and Kalervo Hyppola 


Finland 


It was shown earlier by the authors 
(Feedstuffs, June 3, 1961) that the 
; itch and hair slicking of dairy cattle 
; appearing in Finland, especially late 
i in winter, can be cured and prevent- 
ed with the addition of zinc to the 
ration. This disturbing condition has 
been cured in one or two weeks by 
giving affected cows 300-500 mg. of 
zine per day per 1,000 lb. live weight. 
It has been noted in examinations 
that the itch completely disappeared 
in herds after the feeding of zinc-en- 
riched mineral mixes was started. The 
disease has been prevented by feeding 


100 mg. of zinc per day per 1,000 Ib. 
live weight. 

The chloride, sulphate and oxide 
forms of zinc were found to be effec- 
tive in arresting or preventing the 
condition. 

Research Findings 

The following findings resulted 
from investigations which covered 
3,121 milk cows in 426 herds during 
March and April of this year: 

1. The appearance of itch and hair 
slicking is clearly a regional problem. 
In the inner parts of Finland as many 
as 26.4% of the cows suffered from 


the irritating condition, while in 
coastal areas only 7.7% were affect- 
ed. The investigation also made it 
apparent that the incidence of the 
condition is related to the mineral 
content of the earth on which the 
cattle are grown. 

2. Of the cows that had no itch, 
57.9 + 0.94% had their latest estrus 
in time and the first insemination re- 
sulted in pregnancy. The correspond- 
ing figure for cows having suffered 
from itch was only 43.4 + 2.68%. The 
difference between these percentages 
—14.5 + 2.84—points out that the 
itch has a strong weakening effect on 
pregnancy. This was principally due 
to the weakening or non-appearance 
of the estrus. Of the non-itching 
cows, 4.1 + 0.18% did not have their 
estrus in time, but for the itching 
cows the corresponding figure was 
12.9 + 1.8%, or 3.1 times greater. 

The number of abnormal conditions 
and diseases recorded for each 100 
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BUILT AT ADA, OKLAHOM 


BULK 


FASTER and CHEAPER 


LOAD 


At Your Service 
We fly our own planes 


Save time! Save money! Now, one man can easily do the work of 


many ... with the FORSTER BULK CAR LOADER! Air and dust are 
practically eliminated ... the material is loaded by a force-feed, 
sealed-in, screw conveyor. Your operator uses the weight box to 
govern the compactness of the stock loaded. The FORSTER BULK CAR 
LOADER is built for heavy duty and long service. It’s gear motored and 
highly refined . . . custom designed to meet the needs of flow! Save 
time and money! Let FORSTER engineers help you solve your loading 


problems. Write for complete information. 


FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA 
Gentlemen: 


FS-1118 


TEL. 


FEderal 2-6020 AD 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This research 
report is a sequel to findings of the 
authors first published in the U-S. 
in the June 3, 1961, issue of Feed- 
stuffs. Mr. Haaranen is with the Vet- 
erinary Medicine Laboratory at Siil- 
injarvi, Finland, and Kalervo Hyp- 
pola, is in the feed department of 
Vaasan Hoyrymylly Osakeyhtio at 
Helsinki. 


itching and non-itching cows during a 
year were as follows: 


Non-itching 
Itching cows cows 
Cystous degenera- 
tions in ovary .. 11.5 + 1.71 8.6 + 0.53 
Uterine inflamma- 
49+ 1.16 2.2 + C.28 
Retention of 
afterbirth ....... 12.4 + 1.77 8.8 + 0.54 
2.0 + 0.75 1.4+ 0.22 
Milk fever ........ 9.2 1.56 7.2+ 0.49 
9.7 > 1.59 8.2 + 0.56 


The sum of all the diseases men- 
tioned in the table above is 13.3 + 
2.81 greater for the itching cows than 
for the non-itching cows. This shows 
statistically that the itch is combined 
with a general disturbance. 


Milk Production 


Milk production during the test 
period (including non-milking cows) 
was 10.9 kg. daily from the itching 
cows and 12.3 kg. daily from the non- 
itching cows. Milk production of the 
itching cows was, consequently, 
11.4% smaller than that of the non- 
itching cows. 

Over an entire year, the difference 
in production was 2.6%. The smaller 
percentage of difference in the year- 
long comparison was principally due 
to establishing the shorter test period 
during a time of the year when the 
itch was most serious. 

The decreasing influence of the itch 
and hair slicking on milk production 
may have been due partially to the 
painful irritation caused by it. It is 
also believed that another factor may 
have been a physiological disturbance 
caused by the condition. 

In summary, the authors report 
that it has been statistically demon- 
strated that the itch and hair slick- 
ing adversely affect fertility and 
milk production and are accompanied 
by a general disturbance. It has been 
proved that the itch can be prevented 
and cured with zinc. 


FIRM GRANTED CHARTER 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. — Providence 
Hay, Grain & Hardware, Inc., a firm 
which will deal in feeds, general hard- 
ware and real estate has been grant- 
ed a charter in Rhode Island. Incor- 
porators are Nicola Caprio, John 

Harrison and Mary I. Lang. 
Fill Every 


BS ENG Mineral Need 


1. FREE CHOICE MINERAL MIX 

Contains % steamed bone meal...6% 
phosphorus. Guaranteed that your live- 
stock will eat it free choice. 

2. WEATHER-RESISTANT MINERAL BLOCK 
...not only salt and trace minerals, but i 
also the needed calcium and phosphorus j 
(6%). Guaranteed palatable. 
3. MIXING MINERAL CONCENTRATE 
Contains 9% phosphorus, plus all nec- 
essary trace minerals. A better buy for 


your custom mixing. 
U. S. YARDS, CHICAGO 9 


MINERALS 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 
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Four feeders prove to themselves | 
that Stilbosol remains 
most profitable beef gain booster 


How do you know if you’re follow- 
ing the right feeding program? Well, 
one way is to get absolute proof 
you’re doing the best you can. For 
one reason or another, these four 
cattle feeders quit feeding Stilbosol 
in their cattle fattening rations. To- 
day, they are once again feeding 
Stilbosol. They rediscovered the fact 
that Stilbosol means extra dollars 
in their pockets. Their stories make 
for some mighty interesting reading. 


After seven years, Stilbosol 
continues to give cattle feed- 
ers an extra 15% gain on 
10% less feed. 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


~ 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (Hygromycin B) + Streptomycin 
Sulfate + Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine pencillin G) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF 
ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


“Our cost of gain went down 4¢ a pound when we 
put Stilbosol back in our ration. We're feeding 
Stilbosol again... this time for keeps,’ reports Don 
Sanderson, S&J Feedlots, Norton, Kansas. “A man 
couldn't last in this business if he didn’t feed Stilbosol. 
Oh, sometimes he can make a profit if the margin is 
high enough, but in the long run he’s going to go broke.” 


“We used to feed Stilbosol. Our first lot of cattle after 
quitting Stilbosol averaged about 2.5 pounds per day. 
On the first lot after we went back to Stilbosol... 
and under almost the same conditions...we got an 
average of three pounds per day. We figure Stilbosol 
gives us an extra 100,000 pounds of beef every 
year. This is based on feeding 1,500 head a year,” 
said Wilbur “Bo” Foster, Auxvasse, Mo. 


“We're feeding for profit, and Stilbosol helps us make it. We 
discovered that we have to feed Stilbosol if we're going to 
compete,” answered Stanley Hurst, Manilla, Indiana. “To stay 
in this business, you've got to produce as economical as possible. 
From our past records, we figure we get about 2 pound extra 
daily gain when we feed Stilbosol. That's for both steers 
and heifers.” 


“| quit feeding Stilbosol for a spell last year. Went back to 
it though. Why? Because Stilbosol gives us an extra 2 Ib. 
daily gain,” stated Jack Dunlap, professional farm manager, 
Williamsport, Ohio. “You've got to keep abreast of things in 
this business and you've got to take advantage of develop- 
ments like Stilbosol. I'll tell you one thing—I know Stilbosol 
makes us money.” 


: 
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Call Wayne Stegman for 
grain or feed ingredients! 


Market specialist Wayne Stegman at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 

Clip this as a reminder to call Wayne for 


Research on the Use of 


PIGMENTERS 


By Dr. W. H. Hastings 
Kansas State University 


Established consumer preference pigmenting chlorophylls and caro- 


soybean meal all grains, rolled oats, 
B oat mill feeds, & packers products, 
and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 
Grain & Jobbing Division 


UT HULLS 
“‘Nature’s Perfect 


ECONOMICAL...EASY TO 


STORE 


Southern Sunshine is com- 
petitively priced and 
money-saving from a labor 
standpoint. It comes in 
20” x 20” x 24” corrugated 
cartons that are easy to 
handle and stack. Each 
carton, packed by special 
compressor equipment, 
contains enough litter for 
120 sq. ft. of floor space, 


ANDERSON 
Your 


ONE-STOP 


SPREADS EASILY 


Southern Sunshine pours 
easily, expanding into a 
huge pile for fast spread- 
ing. No lumps to break up 
No roots or vines... 
nothing but clean peanut 
hulls. When litter is spent, 
its light weight makes it 
easy to remove with a 
shovel. 


ORDER NOW! 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Phone ME 9-2411 


Poultry Litter’’ 


for color in poultry products is met 
with pigmentation from a ration con- 
taining 60% yellow corn and 3% de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal (6, 7). Formu- 
lation by least-cost nutrient selec- 
tion may result in radical changes in 
feed pigment concentration, unless 
these ingredients are required in fixed 
amounts or equivalent pigmentation 
can be obtained from other sources. 
In order to use pigmenters economi- 
cally to produce accepted pigmenta- 
tion, pigment requirements must be 
expressed numerically in weight or 
units per pound of ingredient and 
have a monetary value. 

During the past few years, chemi- 
cal and biological data have been 
compiled which enable the pigmenta- 
tion requirement to take its place 
as a mathematical equation in formu- 
lation worksheets. There is still much 
work to be done on the effects of 
source, storage and processing on the 
biological activity of plant pigment- 
ers and the time relationship affect- 
ing pigment deposition in body tis- 


sues. 
Background 

One hundred years ago Stradeler 
proposed that egg yolk color was 
bilirubin. This was soon corrected by 
Thadicum, who isolated in egg yolk 
a lipochrome (fat-soluble), unsaponi- 
fiable pigment and called it “lutein.” 
It was later shown to be identical 
with xanthophyll and classified as a 
carotenoid formed by partial oxida- 
tion of carotenes. The pigment was 
thought to have no relationship to 
growth, well being or reproduction, 
and current work (9) has substanti- 
ated this belief. 

The carotenoids available to the 
feed industry as poultry pigmenters 
are mostly lutein, or xanthophyll, and 
zeaxanthin, obtained from _ green 
plants and corn. Peterson et al. (10) 
reported that xanthophylls from 
green plants deposited in poultry fat 
tissues to the extent of about 15% 
and those from yellow corn about 
26% of the concentration ingested. 
Later, Day and Williams (4) de- 
scribed yellow corn xanthophylis as 
100% available and, by comparison, 
that in alfalfa meal was 30.7% avail- 
able. On the same basis, the biologi- 
cal value of pigments in corn gluten 
meal (41% protein) was found to be 
46.5% available. 

Since the chemical determination 
of pigmenters often includes non- 
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W. H. Hastings 


AUTHOR—Dr. Hastings, department 
of flour and feed milling industries, 
Kansas State University, checks elec- 
tronic computer tabulation sheet used 
in study which provided the data for 
this article, based on a presentation 
at a cereal chemists’ meeting. 


tenes, the literature references to 
their value must be carefully ana- 
lyzed to arrive at a satisfactory meas- 
ure of biological active pigment to 
use in formulation equations. 

Unprocessed corn has been report- 
ed to contain 0.20 mg. xanthophyll 
per pound (3) and is considered 100% 
available as determined by biological 
scores (11). Dehydrated alfalfa meal 
contains 40-250 mg. per pound and 
has an average availability compared 
with corn of 36% (1). Corn gluten 
meal (60% protein) contains 125-200 
mg. per pound xanthophyll with 
about 50% of this available. Xantho- 
phyll concentrates, dyes and primary 
fermentation products have been re- 
ported to contain from 0-1,000 mg. 
per pound. One such material will be 
included in this discussion, an algae 
concentrate containing one gm. of 
xanthophyll per pound. It will be con- 
sidered 100% efficient in its biologi- 
cal activity. 

Average Xanthophyll Values 
A table can therefore be compiled 


(see Table 1) of average xanthophyll 
values in certain ingredients used as 


TABLE 1. Xanthophyli Values of Ingre- 
dients Used to Meet Pigmentation Re- 
quirements in Poultry Rations. 


60% 
pro- 
Hy- Dehy- tein Algae 
brid drated gluten concen- 
Ingredient corn alfalfa meal trate 


Ave. chemical 


value, mgm./ib. 9? 125 16c 1,000 
Per cent 

available ...... 100 36 50 100 
Biological 

value, mgm./ib. 9? 45 80 1,000 


pigmenters by the feed industry (2, 
8, 12). Each product has been ad- 
justed arbitrarily for variations in 
samples and time in storage before 
use. 
Data on the relation between caro- 
tene pigments in feed rations and the 
amount present in poultry products 
has been presented by several work- 
ers (4, 5, 7, 10). A summary of pig- 
mentation requirernents expressed as 
milligrams of xanthophyll per pound 
of ration is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. Carotenoid Pigment Required 
in Feed to impart a “Suitable” Consumer 
Score to Poultry Products. 


Xanthophyll, 

Purpose of feed mgm./ib. 
Starting, growing replacement 

none 
Broiter, complete starter- 

finisher, 0-6 weeks ............- 6.25 
Broiler, complete finisher, 2-3 

weeks before marketing ........ 12.50 
Egg production, complete, 

medium yolk intensity .......... 10.00 

Linear Programming 


To evaluate these pigment sources 
and determine the variable amounts 
to use in meeting formula require- 
ments, no better method of analysis 
can be found than linear program- 
ming with an electronic computer. 
Test formulas were obtained to satis- 
fy the recommended nutrient and 
pigmentation requirements of a broil- 
er ration. The ingredients shown in 
Table 1, and several others found in 
most feed mills, were available as 
sources of the requirements listed in 
Table 3. 

Fixed amounts of ingredients per 
ton included: 10 Ib. salt, 10 Ib. vita- 
min-drug premix, 20 Ib. dehydrated 
alfalfa meal, 20 lb. fermentation solu- 
bles and 40 Ib. fish meal or solubles. 
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TABLE 3. Requirements for a Broiler Ra- 
tion Used as a Complete Starter-Finisher 
Feed. 


Amount required 


Item required 


21.00% 
2000 |. U. per Ib. 


Crude protein, more than 
Vitamin A, more than 
Added animal fat, not 

more than 


80 Ib. per ton 


Calories, more than ....... 1000 per Ib. 
Phosphorus, more than .... 0.7% 

Calcium, more than ....... 1.1% 

Calcium, less than ........ 1.2% 
Xanthophyll, more than 6.25 mgm. per Ib. 
Methionine, more than .... 0.45% 

Lysine, more than ........ 1.0% 

Weight, equal to or less than 2000 Ib. 


The contributions these made to each 
requirement were subtracted from 
the total and the sub-total require- 
ments for 1,900 Ib. were programmed 
on a least-cost basis using an IBM- 
650 computer. Prices used are given 
in Table 4. 


Dehydrated alfalfa meal entered at 
20 lb. to supply the vitamin A previ- 
ously obtained from yellow corn. 
More animal fat and meat gcraps 
were used to compensate for the Cal- 
ories displaced from the formula by 
the entry of alfalfa meal. Methionine 
was increased to make up for that in 
corn which is 0.2% greater than this 
amino acid in sorghum grain. A shad- 
ow price for corn gave its non-xan- 
thophyll, nutrient value in the test 
ration, approximately $42.50 per ton. 

First Formula Repeated 

With xanthophyll required at 12.5 
gm. per ton (6.25 mg. per pound of 
ration), and all original prices, still 
excluding corn gluten meal by over 
pricing it, the first formula was re- 
quested again, and the answer is 
shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7. Least-Cost Formula, 12.5 Gm. 
Xanthophyll Required, Corn Gluten Meal 
Over-Priced. 


TABLE 4. Market Prices Used for Ingre- 
dients Sources of 


Cost 

Ingredient per ton 
40.00 
72.00 
Cottonseed oil meal 72.00 
94.00 
Corn gluten mea! (60% grefelad 130.00 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal 39.00 
120.00 
10.00 
Dicalcium-phosphate 83.00 
Methionine ......... 3100.00 
1100.00 
Xanthophyll concentrate . 1200.00 


In order to determine the least- 
cost formula based on nutrient re- 
quirement only, a computer answer 
was obtained with the xanthophyll 
equation equal to or greater than 
zero. Corn gluten meal was over 
priced by $1,000 per ton, leaving 
three variables, yellow corn, dehy- 
drated alfalfa and algae concentrate 
to supply xanthophyll. The formula 
developed under these conditions is 
shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5. Least-Cost Formula, No Xan- 
thophyll Requirement, Corn Gluten Meal 
Over-Priced. 


Ingredient Lb. 
Yellow corn 1202 
Soybean meal 486 
Meat scraps .......... 128.5 
68.3 Cost $53.64 
Limestone 12.0 
Dehydrated alfalfa dicta 2.0 
1.2 
1900.0 


With no xanthophyll requirement, 
the slack variable for this process 
(equation) showed a value of 10.9 
gm. per ton, which, added to 0.9 gm. 
from the fixed quantity of dehydrated 
alfalfa, brings the free pigment con- 
tent to 11.8 gm. Dehydrated alfalfa 
meal was used to complete the vita- 
min A requirement, almost satisfied 
by 60% yellow corn, plus the fixed 
amount of gehydrated alfalfa meal. 

Again with no xanthophyll require- 
ment, the price of corn was increased 
in increments of $1 per ton until at 
$43 it was removed from the formula 
and sorghum grain entered as the 
main source of energy and weight. 
The formula without corn is shown 
in Table 6. 


TABLE 6. Least-Cost Formula, No Xan- 
thophyll Required, Corn and Corn Gluten 
Meal Over-Priced. 


Ingredient Lb. 
Sorghum grain ........ 1205.6 
Soybean meal ......... 426 
Meat scraps .......... 165.5 
Animal fat .......-.005+ 80 Cost $55.06 
Dehydrated alfaifa .... 20 
Methionine ........++++ 1.7 
Limestone 1.3 
1900.0 


| that requiring no xanthophyll, 
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S Ww ITH BRAINS 


A grain 
fermentation 
product 


yield and will produce feeds your customers want to 
buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer acceptance. 


PRODUCT OF 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. * ii, 


4 


NATIONAL DISTILLER 


This economy fortifier is rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 
nutritious. It also contains essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing Produlac in your 
formula feeds will promote quicker growth, greater — and a 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Ingredient Lb. 
Yellow Corn 1228.6 
Soybean meal ........ 428 
Meat? scrape 172.75 Cost $53.87 
57.3 
1.35 
1900.00 


This formula cost $0.23 more than 
and 
contained 0.7 gm. more of the pig- 
ment. The extra pigment could be 
calculated to have a monetary value 
of $0.33 per gm., contributed for the 
most part by dehydrated alfalfa meal. 

Several answers were obtained with 
increased values for yellow corn, un- 
til it began to leave the formula. At 
$50 per ton, the computer formula is 


| shown in Table 8. 


| TABLE 8. Least-Cost Formula Requiring 


12.5 Gm. Xanthophyll with Corn Gluten 
Meal Over-Priced and Yellow Corn Priced 
at $50 per Ton. 


Ingredient Lb. 


VOR 1006 
Soybean meal .......... 428 
Sorghum grain ........ 16! 
Moat scrape 166 Cost $59.52 
| Animal fat ............ 80 
Dehydrated alfalfa ..... 56.65 
| Methionine ............ 1.35 
1900.00 


At $54 per ton for yellow corn, it 
entered the answer at only 133 Ib. 


| The algae concentrate appeared at 
| 9.6 Ib., and the total cost (1,900 Ib.) 
| was $61.56. 


When yellow corn was priced at 
$55 per ton, it disappeared entirely 
from the answer, alfalfa meal was 
used at the limit of vitamin A re- 


| quirement, animal fat was used at its 


restricted amount, and algae concen- 
trate was the chief source of xantho- 
phyll. This formula is shown in Table 
9. 


TABLE 9. Least-Cost Formula Ruquiring 
12.5 Gm. Xanthophyll, with Corn Gluten 
Meal Over-Priced and Yellow Corn Priced 
at $55 per Ton. 


Ingredient Lb. 
Sorghum grain ........ 1207 
Soybean meal ......... 386 
Most 194.5 
Dehydrated alfalfa .... 20 
Algae concentrate ..... 10.7 
Methionine 1.8 
1900.0 


Another Formula 


By removing the restriction on the 
use of animal fat, and over-pricing 
yellow corn and corn gluten meal, 
another formula was obtained with 
the xanthophyll requirement 12.5 
gm., allowing the use of two pig- 
menters, dehydrated alfalfa meal and 
algae concentrate. This answer is 
shown in Table 10. 

The calculated value of xantho- 
phyll from dehydrated alfalfa, based 


FULLER low cost transfer unit 


provides new grain handling efficiency 


Get high conveying capacity—when and where you want 
it—without the expense of duplicating equipment. Fuller 
Portable Airveyor Transfer Units provide flexible, lower- 
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they use pipes, hoses and nozzles of minimum size to deliver 
maximum capacity. Units combine clean-cut appearance 
with compactness and stamina never before available in 
portable equipment. Capacities from 10 to 45 tons per 
hour, depending on materials and distances conveyed. 

For full details, write for Bulletin A-20. 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog 
for further details and specifications. 
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1-Minute Test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales 


representative. 
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Allows chicks to develop immunity against “coccy” 


... Requires No Withdrawal 
... Offers Long-Term Stability 


Whether you sell to broiler or replacement growers, Zoamix® 
coccidiostat serves you best! A “full stable’’ of coccidiostats merely 
confuses customers and creates stock duplication problems for 

you. One coccidiostat— Zoamix—is approved for feeding both to 
broilers and replacement birds with no withdrawal period 

required ...and provides unsurpassed protection. 


, 


And here's another benefit for formulators. Zoamix remains 
stable longer! It can be carried over for as long as 214 years under 
normal storage conditions with no loss of potency. Further, 
Zoamix is most economical ... quick and easy to assay ... poses no 
mixing problems. It allows maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. It will not cause physical injury if accidentally fed to 
laying hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 


Why inventory several specific products when one—just one—will 
do the job? You'll have fewer problems... make more profits with 
Zoamix coccidiostat. For further information and data to aid you in 
registration, write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road 
Buildings, Midland, Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales Section. 


Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative for details. 


Free educational film. “Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,” a 22-minute 

sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, is now available 
for screening or group showings. Film has many references to the 

poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry Sales representative. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DOW 


Midland, Michigan 
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TABLE 10. Least-Cost Formula Requiring 
12.5 Gm. Xanthophyl!, with Corn Gluten 
Meal and Corn Over-Priced, No Restric- 
tion on Use of Animal Fat. 


| 


of yellow corn increased from $42.50 
(its high value as a source of nutri- 
ent requirements) to $55 per ton, the 
cost of xanthophyll increased, until 
it could be considered to equal that 
of the algae concentrate which was 
needed to replace the xanthophyll in 
yellow corn as it was removed from 
the answer. 


In the event that total xanthophy!l 


| requirement was 25 gm. per ton, and 


corn gluten meal was still over priced 


| or unavailable, all other prices and 


— 

Ingredient Lb. 
Sorghum grain ......... 884 
Soybean meal ......... 439.4 
Dehydrated alfaifa ..... 258 | 
Animal fat .......... 184.6 Cost $57.89 | 
1.75 
Methionine ............ 1.36 

1900.00 


on increases in formula cost due to 
increments in xanthophyll require- 
ment or over-pricing yellow corn, 
was from $0.33 to $0373 per gm. 
of pigment. The cost of xanthophyli 
from yellow corn was nothing until 
its limit of weight (about 1,200 lb.) 
had contributed 10.9 gm. As the cost 


restrictions being as shown in Tables 
3 and 4, the algae concentrate was 
utilized to advantage as shown in 
Table 11. 


As in other formulas, xanthophyll 
from dehydrated alfalfa calculated a 
cost of $0.34 per gm., assuming that 
yellow corn contributed its color free 
as an ingredient supplying other nu- 
trients at least-cost, and the algae 
concentrate cost $0.60 per lb. 


COLUMBIA 


PHOSPHATES 


SOFT PHOSPHATE? 


itis the lowest cost phosphorus source accept- 


_ able for feeds. . averages well over 9% 
Phosphorus...excellent service is offered 
throughout the year, 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


1007 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Corn Gluten Meal at Market Price 


The entry of corn gluten meal 
(60% protein) changed the formula 


dlings to enter for the first time in 
this series of formulas (see Table 
13). 


TABLE 11. Least-Cost Formula Requiring 
25 Gm. Xanthophyli per Ton, Corn Gluten 
Meal Over-Priced. 


“Ingredient Lb. 
Yellow corm 1168 
Soybean meal .......... 423 
Mest 168 
80 Cost $61.09 
Dehydrated alfalfa ..... 48.3 
Algae concentrate ...... 11.4 
Methionine .........+.. 1.3 
1900.0 


TABLE 13. Least-Cost Formula Requiring 
25.9 Gm. Xanthophyll, Prices and Other 
Requirements as Shown in Tables 3 and 4. 


“Ingredient Lb. 
1318 
Soybean meal ......... 236 
Corn gluten meal ...... 164 
eee 125.5 Cost $52.93 
Wheat middlings ...... 42 
14 
0.46 

1900.0 


and xanthophyll costs. Using all in- 
gredients with original prices and 
requirements shown in Tables 3 and 
4, the computer formula is shown in 
Table 12. 


TABLE 12. Least-Cost Formula, Require- 
ments and Ingredient Prices as Listed in 
Tables 3 and 4. 


“Ingredient Lb. 

Yellow corn ... 1342.4 

Soybean meal ......... 280 

Corn gluten meal ...... 135 Cost $52.86 

130 

12.0 

Methionine 046 
1900.0 


The use of corn gluten meal at 
135 lb. per ton lowered the cost -of 
the formula by about $1. Due to the 
high protein concentration of this in- 
gredient, less soybean meal was re- 
quired, making it possible to utilize 
more low-protein and low-cost grain. 
The high-calorie content of corn glu- 
ten meal contributed sufficient ener- 
gy to eliminate additional animal fat. 
No dehydrated alfalfa meal was need- 
ed to supply vitamin A, and the 
methionine amount was decreased by 
50%. Total xanthophyll calculated 
23.8 gm., 11.3 gm. in excess of for- 
mula requirements. Thus the ration is 
adequate for short-time feeding to 
achieve high market quality. 

An increase in xanthophyll require- 
ments to 25.9 gm. per ton, or 2.1 gm. 
above the level naturally contributed 
by the formula in Table 12, required 
more xanthophyll from the pigment- 
ers available. Additional corn gluten 


meal entered the answer to supply” 


this, and the nutrients carried along 
with xanthophyll allowed wheat mid- 


by Wenger. 


expanded dog foods. 


and bulk unloaders. 


[Wenger 


Why...Wenger? 


In the future, many foods for your table will have been processed in 
the new special continuous expansion cookers designed and built by 
Wenger. This unique and significant new method of gelatinizing 
starches, as well as the drying, cooling, and liquid application systems 
for these continuous cookers were ya 


And most of the new, expanded-type dog foods will be manufac- 
tured on expansion pelleting systems entirely engineered and built 


by Wenger. 


Yes, Wenger has designed and produced the expansion pelleting 
system, which is now in use by practically every major producer of 


This same Wenger Imagineering is at your service in the grain and 
feed milling industry. A phone call or a note in the mail will set up 
an appointment with a Wenger sales executive. Wenger is the 
specialist of the feed industry with the most complete line of inte- 
grated feed processing equipment. 
Get in touch with Wenger today for information on complete pellet- 
ing and cooling systems or complete batching systems; and the classic 
Wenger line of liquid application systems, molasses and fat blenders, 


Wenger Mixer Manufacturing 
SABETHA, KANSAS 


AVenue 4-2133 


The xanthophyll required for this 
solution was 2.1 gm. more than was 
brought in by a selection of ingredi- 
ents for a least-cost nutrient answer, 
no xanthophyll required. The addi- 
tional formula cost, $0.13, for this 
2.1 gm. pigment calculated a cost of 
$0.062 per gm. of xanthophyll. When 
corn gluten meal was needed as a 
pigment source beyond its value to 
supply non-pigment nutrient require- 
ments, the cost per gram of xantho- 
phyll increased until it equalled that 
of the algae concentrate. 


SUMMARY—<Xanthophyll is often 
carried free into a formula feed by 
yellow corn, dehydrated alfalfa and 
corn gluten meal, used as sources of 
required nutrients. In_ situations 
where pigmentation requirements are 
beyond the ability of “pigmenter” in- 
gredients to supply, or where these 
ingredients are “out-of-line” in nutri- 
ent cost, it is convenient to know 
their pigmentation value. 

It becomes physically impossible 
for yellow corn to supply more pig- 
ment than contained in 1,200 to 1,300 
lb. per ton. Its xanthophyll value, 
tested by requiring pigment in in- 
creasing amounts and advancing the 
cost of yellow corn, ranges from 
nothing to the cost of an amount of 
xanthophyll concentrate equal to re- 
quirements. The value of yellow corn 
as a pigmenter, beyond its value as 
a source of nutrients, is a linear re- 
lationship. 

The value of xanthophyll from de- 
hydrated alfalfa is not a linear func- 
tion of the market price of this in- 
gredient. It depends on the require- 
ments, the cost of alfalfa and for- 
mula adjustments necessary to pro- 
vide for Calories from other ingre- 
dients. 

Corn gluten meal may be used as 
a source of nutrients regardless of 
its xanthophyll content. As its price 
increases to more than its value to 
supply least-cost nutrients, the cost 
of using it as a pigmenter depends 
upon the amount required and the 
cost of a pigment “equalizer.” With 
three pigmenter ingredients avail- 
able to supply xanthophyll, corn glu- 
ten meal leaves the formula as its 
price is increased beyond its nutrient 
value plus a xanthophyll value equal 
to an equivalent amount of xantho- 
phyll obtained from algae concen- 
trate. As corn gluten meal disap- 
pears from the answer, algae concen- 
trate enters, along with the limit of 
dehydrated alfalfa permitted on a 
least-cost basis. 
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SALES MEETING—Dr. Milton Scott, 
left, professor of animal husbandry at 
Cornell University, is pictured sum- 


marizing trends in _ unidentified 
growth factor nutrition to Dr. Hal 
Yacowitz, standing, consultant to the 
Amburgo Co., Philadelphia, and Sam- 
uel M. Golden, right, president of the 


Amburgo firm. Dr. Scott was princi- | 


pal speaker at the annual Amburgo 
sales meeting at Golden Acres, the 
company’s d tration farm in 
Bucks County, Pa. 
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End First Year of 
Research on SPF 


Chickens in Maine 


ORONO, MAINE—A poultry dis- 
ease prevention program seeking to 
develop poultry flocks which will 


one between the Maine Department 


reach new production highs without | 
being hindered by disease has just | 
ended its first year at the University | 


of Maine, Orono. 

Birds managed by the project are 
known as_ specific pathogen - free 
chickens (SPF chickens). 
long-range goals are sought by Dr. 
H. L. Chute, university pathologist 


Several | 


who originated the program, and his | 


co-workers: 

They hope that a “clean” poultry 
area may be established in Maine, 
from which poultry meat, breeders 
and eggs may be shipped anywhere 
in the world. And, besides premium 
prices that can be commanded, it is 
expected there will be increased pro- 
duction from poultry stock, whether 
broilers or layers. Maine now exports 
more hatching eggs to other nations 
than any state, and, insofar as is 


known, Maine eggs can be shipped | 
to any country in the world, it was 


stated, 

This record, which the new 
gram is out to enhance, stems from 
a 40-year record of testing for pul- 
lorum and typhoid. In the early 
1920’s, some 20% 


pro- 


of the 3,000 birds | 


being tested at that time were in- | 


fected. By 1951, more than 1% mil- 
lion birds were being tested with 
only 0.001% showing infection with 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


either pullorum or typhoid. In this 
year’s testing, a new high of 1,800,000 
birds were tested with no infection 
being found. This is claimed to be the 
best record in the nation. 

Dr. Chute left for England recently 
to explain the program to the British 


Chicken Assn., and he will also ap- | 
| pear on a program at Brescia, Italy. | 
In mid-October he was in Argentina | 
to test a 60,000-hen flock for the Ar- | 


gentine government. He has also had 
several U.S. appearances. 

Insofar as sanitation is concerned, 
Maine is ideally located geographi- 
cally, officials say. With the excep- 


tion of five main roads leading into | 
| New Hampshire, there is little oppor- 


tunity for transporting poultry across 
the state line. Canada and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean are buffers. 


Five SPF flocks are in production | 
in the state at present. The original | 
is the Sidney Farm at Sidney, owned | 


by Arbor Acres. This farm is current- 
ly hatching 3,000 chicks 


weekly. | 


Cockerels are being used for growth | 
comparison tests and the pullets are | 


going to establish clean flocks. Arbor 


Acres is putting 14,000 pullets into a | 


new SPF flock at Skowhegan, for 
which a new building has just been 
completed. 

Already, a number of demands have 
been made for the “clean” poultry 
products from the SPF flocks. The 
army biological warfare installation 
at Camp Dietrich. Md.. has been sup- 
plied eggs to meet experimental needs 
for non-medicated eggs. Also. the 
University of California has request- 
ed eggs for use in exneriments. All 
SPF flocks are managed without vac- 
cination or medication. the purpose | 
being to keep anv form of disease out. 

Because of this. management of | 
the SPF flocks is verv similar to a | 
laboratory operation. The flock own- 
er must provide a house with cement 
floors, screened windows and doors, 
locks, freedom from all visitors or 
service men. bulk feeders with out- | 
side filler pipes and other measures | 
which aid in preventing exposure of 
the flock to any disease organisms 
Any poultryman who can comply can 
become a candidate for developing 
SPF’ chickens. 

The whole venture is a cooperative 


of Agriculture, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and the university de- 
partment of animal pathology. Dr. D. 
R. Stauffer of the USDA has been 
assigned duty in Maine to supervise 
the flocks as part of USDA's agri- 


| No Evidence of Stress. Field tests show no evidence of vaccine-induced stress, 


cultural research service. 
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TISSUE CULTURE* 
NEWCASTLE VACCINE 


VITHOUT 


Intramuscular Vaccination Provides Dependable, 
Long-Lasting Immunity For Chickens of All Ages 


Protects Laying and Broiler Chicks. One dose of Tissue Culture Newcastle 
Vaccine protects a broiler chick for 13 weeks, under normal condi- 
tions, two doses protect a hen for 101 weeks. 


even when administered to susceptible laying hens. It does not 
throw birds off lay. Nor is there any evidence that the vaccine 
spreads from vaccinated to non-vaccinated birds. 


Ends Egg-Embryo Risks. The virus is grown in cultures of pig kidney cells, 
which eliminates egg-borne infections in the vaccine. It has been 
modified so that it does not cause respiratory symptoms, or aggra- 
vate or complicate other infectious agents in the respiratory tract. 


The Ultimate In Flock Protection against Newcastle Disease, TCND is now 
available nationally from The Ray Ewing Company. See your local 
Ray Ewing representative, or write to the main office. 


Exclusive National Distributor . . . 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 
your alwys rely on Ewing 


Pasadene, California * Fort Worth, Texas * Ames, lowa ©* Lancaster, Penn. 


Manufactured By Poultry Health 


*Bankowski Strain 
Laboratories, Davis, California 


(Pat. Applied For No, 881,445) 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


from Wenger... 


The Wenger Horizontal Batch 
Mixer is designed to fit in perfectly 
with your present equipment, and 


features a massive, rugged construc- 


tion for extra years of trouble-free 
operation. The multiple agitation of 


the exclusive ribbon reel and paddle 


design provides fast and complete 
dry feed mixing and blending... 
more exact quality control. 


Put Wenger Imagineering to work 


in your mill. Tell us the type of feed 


you produce, the capacity of your 
plant, and the percentage of liquid 


you apply. Our recommendations are 


offered without obligation. 
Get in touch with Wenger today! 


Wenger sales engineers located in Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 


Missouri, & Minnesota. Represented also in Ariz., Ark., Calif., 


Colo., Dela., Fla., Ga., idaho, ind., Mich., Minn., Miss., 
Neb., Pa., N. & S. Dak., Okla., Ore., Texas, & Utah. 
Represented in Eastern Canada by Kipp Kelly Ltd., 
Winnipeg and Toronto; Western Canada by Larson & Epp 
Industries Ltd., Vancouver & Calgary. 

Export division offices, Kansas City, Mo. 
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LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


(As PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


Discuss Reporting 
Division Earnings 
At GMI Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS — An exchange of 
comment between Lewis Gilbert, New 
York, a stockholder in General Mills, 
Minneapolis, and C. H. Bell, who at 
the time was president of the com- 
pany and is now chairman of the 
board, during the annual stockholders 
meeting touched on feed division 
operations. 

The conversation, which occurred 
during a discussion session on com- 
pany operations, was reported in the 
firm’s publication, “Horizons,” which 
carried an account of the meeting of 
stockholders. 

Mr. Gilbert began the discussion 
with the question: “Now, referring to 
the divisions, was the flour division 
in the red during the year?” 

President Bell: “Mr. Gilbert, you 
and I have had some interesting con- 
versations on this subject over the 
years; and I think you feel very deep- 
ly and sincerely about the matter, 
and I feel equally deeply and sincere- 
ly about it, each of us from different 
points of view. 

“We have never felt, Mr. Gilbert, 


Keep This in Mind 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Makes Money for You 
the Year Round 


Steady sales... quick turnovers... good profits. 
You get all three all of the time when you promote 


PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company mobile, alabama 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT BRAND be- 
fore their flocks every day in the year. They have 
learned that this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the strongest shells 
—the kind that bring highest market prices. 


This constant demand—aided by continuous 
national advertising—makes PILOT BRAND Oys- 
ter Shell one of the most profitable products 
you can handle. 


as you know, that it was in the stock- 
holders’ interest and it was not prop- 
er protection for them to reveal our 
earnings by divisions because it gave 
our competition considerable comfort. 

“Now, last year, if you will recall, 
we broke down a little bit and did 
reveal a loss situation in our feed 
activity. I did it with some reluctance 
because I didn’t really feel that it 
was best. 

“Now I have before me a bulletin 
of a competitor which picks up this 
statement and says in effect to its 
salesmen: ‘Go to your dealers and 
prospects, including General Mills 
dealers, and tell them how sorry they 
would be if they were linked with 
General Mills. They lost money in the 
feed business.’ And this has been a 
pretty tough thing for us to combat 
in certain places. And it’s an example 
of the real feeling that I have that 
this is not in the best interest of the 
stockholders. We have discussed this 
privately, and I hope that you are 
convinced that my sincerity is not 
for any ulterior motives.” 

Mr. Gilbert: “I’m sure of that. Are 
there any companies in the feed busi- 
ness that are making any money?” 


President Bell: “Yes, there are one 
or two companies in the feed business 
that are making money, and there 
are a great many others who are 
going broke and have gone broke.” 


Mr. Gilbert: “This is exactly the 
point of why it is important to know; 
because, if one or two people can be 
making money in it, then there must 
be something wrong with that par- 
ticular division. That is the basic rea- 
son—or that it is too overcrowded 
and we should then discontinue it. 


“Let me revise the question, how- 
ever. Have any of the seven divisions 
been consistent losers?” 


President Bell: “No, not consistent 
osers.”” 

Mr. Gilbert: “However, I want the 
record to show that we believe we 
should have more information about 
how the various divisions are doing. 
I want this board and this manage- 
ment to watch very seriously in the 
interest of the shareholders this 
whole question of individual division 
profit and loss. I think it is only a 
question of time until every company 
is going to have to reveal this any- 
how under new Securities and Ex- 
change Commission rules.” 


Report on Feather 
Meal in Chick Diet 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The growth 
rate and feed efficiency of chicks fed 
a diet containing 145% feather meal 
were not improved by supplementing 
the diets with extra vitamins and 
minerals and/or massive quantities of 
amino acids (in the form of a casein- 
gelatin mixture), it was found in 
tests at the University of Tennessee, 
outlined in a progress report from the 
school. 

Two growth trials were designed to 
study some factors which might af- 
fect the usefulness of feather meal 
as an ingredient in broiler diets. This 
material is often used in broiler diets 
as a source of protein; however, it 
is usually limited to 5% or less of the 
diet. 

Lime - cooked feather meal was 
found to be less satisfactory as a feed 
ingredient than either of two hydro- 
lyzed feather meals when used in 
chick diets at a level of 14.5% of the 
total diet. 

No significant differences in growth 
rate or feed efficiency of chicks could 
be attributed to the source of proc- 
essing method of feather meal when 
2% or 6% levels were used in the 
diets. 

The growth rate and feed efficiency 
of chicks fed diets containing 6% 
feather meal were not significantly 
different from those of chicks fed 
diets containing no feather meal or 
2% feather meal. 
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NOW use 


increase 
pig feed tonnage 


nf-180 - - already proved effective against scours in 
farrowing and treatment feeds - - can now improve 
the performance of prestarter, starter and grower feeds 


What’s the most serious problem hog raisers have to 
face—pneumonia... cholera... atrophic rhinitis. . . in- 
ternal parasites? No. In a nationwide survey completed 
in October, 1961, hog men rated scours their most costly 
and worrisome problem... by far. 

The reason: most drugs promising scours control just 
can’t cope with the increasingly frequent and increasing- 
ly severe scours outbreaks plaguing hog raisers today. 
Germ resistance to antibiotics, sulfas and arsenicals is 
one of the problems. 

And, unless positive steps are taken, scours losses 
can be expected to get even worse. That's because the 
increased seriousness of scours appears to go hand-in- 
hand with modern hog raising methods. Continuous use 
of farrowing and feed-out facilities... larger herds... 
confinement feeding ... widely scattered sources of 
breeding stock and feeder pigs . . . all place increased 
stress on young pigs and complicate sanitation and 
health programs. 


The one answer: nf-180 


During the last three years, nf-180 has proved itself the 
one drug that stops scours practically without exception 
...even where other products fail. Up to now, nf-180 
has been used three ways: 

First, it was used as an in-the-feed treatment by farm- 
ers who were on the brink of being forced out of the hog 
business by scours. And nf-180 worked! 

Second, a liquid form of nf-180 for oral administra- 
tion to suckling pigs was introduced early in 1960. It 
worked, too. nf-180 Suspension quickly became the fast- 
est-selling product of its kind. 

Hess & Clark introduced a third use of nf-180 for 
swine in the spring of 1960. It was a new concept in 


scours protection — treating the pregnant sow to protect 
the baby pigs. This program breaks the scours infection 
cycle by killing scours organisms in the sow’s intestine 
... prevents scours germs from being transmitted to the 
newly farrowed pigs. Today, nf-180 is more widely used 
in farrowing rations than any other medication. 


New! nf-180 cleared for pig feed 
Now you can take advantage of nf-180’s reputation for 
scours prevention by adding it to your prestarter, start- 
er and grower feeds. 

Medicated with nf-180, your pig feeds will cut scours- 
caused mortality in young pigs... reduce stunting and 
unthriftiness . . . help customers wean more and bigger 
pigs. Your nf-180-medicated pig feeds will, for the first 
time, end the worry of pig scours... reason enough for 
customers and prospects to buy your program over 
competition. 

But you needn’t limit this demonstration of extra 
feed performance to farms with severe scours problems. 
You can also use nf-180-medicated feeds to improve per- 
formance of apparently good-doing pigs. Actually, pigs 
are seldom 100% healthy. They are almost always held 
back by “‘hidden’”’ scours problems which cause pigs to 
go off feed... roughen up and slack off in growth after 
weaning, castration and other stresses. nf-180 clears up 
this low-level disease drag... helps your feed make 
good-doing pigs do even better. 


For details on 2 ways nf-180 
can help you increase hog 
feed sales, turn the page 
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180 helps you outsell 
competitive pig feeds 
these important ways 


The first step in selling a hog feed pros- 
pect is. getting him to try your feed. 
nf-180 helps make this job easier in 


several ways: 


DEALER ENTHUSIASM — Hog raisers 
who try nf-180 medicated pig feeds see 
visible results. They become enthusi- 
astic boosters . . . and this spirit rubs 
off on dealers. And, an enthusiastic 
dealer can’t help but be a better sales- 
man for you. 

REPUTATION OF nf-180— nf-180's rep- 
utation for delivering dependable re- 
sults as a scours treatment and in the 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING — In a farm magazine 
survey of 1,100 feed dealers, 55.7% of the dealers 
reported direct inquiries from nf-180 advertising 
.-- 53.4% reported definite prospects for future 


feed sales. 


farrowing ration is an established fact. 
This makes it easier for you to sell the 
extended protection of nf-180 in pre- 
starter, starter and grower feeds. 


MAGAZINE, RADIO ADVERTISING — 
This spring your customers will hardly 
be able to open a farm or hog magazine 
without seeing an advertisement for 
nf-180 medicated pig feeds. And these 
information-packed nf-180 ads really 
sell. One dealer wrote, “This is the 
most effective advertising we have seen 
for many years. It really has brought 
customers to the mill.” 


LOCAL SELLING HELP — Posters, 
mailers, informative handout pieces 
and the nf-180 Service Center for 
store counters help dealers iden- 
tify with and sell nf-180 feeds. 


Helps you convince prospects to 
try and compare your pig feeds 


Backing up this magazine advertis- 
ing are nf-180 radio announcements on 
30 stations in 10 mid-western states. 


LOCAL SELLING HELPS — Hess & 
Clark provides all the local promotional 
help you need to sell nf-180 medicated 
pig feeds. Included are posters, hand- 
out pieces, mailers, counter displays. 


FARMER MEETINGS—These can be the 
best selling vehicles of all. Make them 
more effective than ever with a full- 
color sound slide film and a 1344 min- 
ute, 16 mm. color film on nf-180 med- 
icated swine feeds. 


MISSING 


PEP UP FARMER MEETINGS — Two color 
films to help you sell nf-180-medicated pig 
feeds: a sound-slide film entitled “The 
Missing Link”... and a 16 mm. movie, 
“And This Little Piggy Had None.” 
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FIRST, BREAK THE SCOURS CYCLE — A solidly established NOW EXTEND nf-180 PROTECTION — New nf-180-medicated 
way to protect newborn pigs from scours is to feed an creep, starter and grower feeds now enable hog raisers to 
nf-180-medicated sow feed one week before and two weeks protect pigs against scours through the critical early growth 
after farrowing. nf-180 kills scours organisms in the sow’s period. Sell an nf-180-medicated pig feed to help your Cus- 
intestine... prevents them from being carried into clean tomers reduce stunting, cut mortality, improve feed ef- 


pens and infecting the pigs 


Once you get a prospect to try nf-180 
medicated pig feeds — especially a 
prospect with a scours problem in 
his herd — you can almost be sure 
of a faithful customer for a long 
time to come. 

The reason: your nf-180 medicat- 
ed pig feeds will prevent discourag- 
ing scours problems that won't yield 
to any other kind of starter feed. 
Even on farms where scours is not 
severe or even apparent, nf-180 will 
improve the performance of your 
feed .. . help hog raisers wean more 
and bigger pigs. 

For best results, recommend that 
hog raisers start with an nf-180 far- 
rowing feed and follow with your 
nf-180 medicated pig feeds. Either 
program used alone, however, will 
show profitable results. Here are the 
recommended programs: 

BREAK THE SCOURS CYCLE with your 
sow farrowing feed containing 150 
grams furazolidone (nf-180) per ton. 
Fed one week before and two weeks 
after farrowing, an nf-180 sow feed 
kills scours organisms in the sows 
intestinal tract . . . prevents them 
from being carried into clean pens 
and transmitted to the baby pigs. 
CONTINUE PROTECTION by following 
with your nf-180 pig feed as soon as 
pigs begin to eat. nf-180 will protect 
against scours, reduce stunting, 
speed gains and improve efficiency 
during the critical early growing 
period . . . when differences in feed 
performance really stand out. 


ficiency right from the start. 


Gives your pig feeds an edge 
in feeder comparison tests 


These men gave nf-180 a trial . . . now insist on it 


Ken Kirby Bernard Kisch Howard Riley 


a 


TYPICAL RESULTS FROM INTERVIEWS WITH NF-180 USERS 


before nf-180 feeds after nf-180 feeds 
pigs pigs pigs pigs 

farrowed weaned farrowed weaned comments 

per sow per sow per sow per sow 
Cliford Branstad 11-12 5 11-12 a ‘*Scours isn't nearly the 
Thompson, lowa Seika 3 problem it used to be."' 
John High ; 9 12 9 . . « far less stunting 
Rockford Ohio : ai | and setbacks."' 
Ken Kirby . marketing pigs 2- 
Prospect. Kentucky 10 10 3 weeks earlier."’ 
Bernard Kisch . weaning weights 
Charles City. lowa 9-12 6 10 8.5 considerably higher.'’ 
Howard Riley ‘“. . . pigs are 5 Ibs. 
Charlotte, Michigan 8 | 7.5 10.2 | 10 heavier at weaning.’* 


Give an nf-180-medicated pig starter feed a try during the 
early farrowings this spring. Judge for yourself if it isn’t 
just what you need to stimulate hog feed sales. 


| HESS & CLARK 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


Brand of furazolidone Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. NT-1-11 


Cliford Branstad John High 
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Cad for details, contact 


NATIONWIDE LEASING COMPANY 
11 S. La Salle Street + Chicago 3, lilinois 


Specialists in Leasing Equipment’ 4 
to the Feed Manutacturing Industry 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Immediate Pellet Cooling 


You're assured of immediate, complete and uni- 
form cooling of pellets and flaked grains from 
first to last batch because of the revolutionary, 
highly effective design of the T-R-H Cascade 
Cooler. Old-style vertical and horizontal coolers 
simply can't compete with this all-new model. 

Pellets are regularly turned as they cascade 
over o series of perforated, triangular plates, 
set in corefully-gauged sequence to prevent 
bridging and breakage and to make the entire 
operation dust-free. They are then discharged 
from the large, adjustable shaker tray onto the 
oscillating scalper at base of cooler for 


thorough dressing. 
The T-R-H “Cascade” eliminates sticky pellets 
blocking discharge and prevents mold formati 


in storage. Easy accessibility of all areas makes 
maintenance a breeze. 

This high-capacity unit is available in sizes hav- 
ing on output of 11% to 10 tons per hour. 
Standard black iron construction, but units may 
be specially ordered in galvanized or stainless 
steel. 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28 +PH. JA 8-2132+ OKLA. CITY 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply, | inc. | 
| 12.N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Oklo. |! 
1 Gentlemen: 
| Please send FREE literature on the new, | 


| revo T-R-H Cascade Cooler. | 


Scientists Discuss Current Research Topics 


At University of Florida Annual Swine Day 


By DR. H. D. WALLACE 
University of Florida 

GAINESVILLE, FLA.—The sixth 
annual Florida Swine Day was held 
at Gainesville Sept. 15. A large crowd 
attended to hear a number of timely 
subjects discussed. Following regis- 
tration, the swine producers were of- 
ficially welcomed to the University 
Swine Farm by Dr. J. R. Beckenbach, 
director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

First on the speaking program was 
Dr. H. D. Wallace, department of 
animal science, University of Florida, 
who presented research results from 
the first year of study on a project 
concerned with “Management of Cost 
Factors Related to Multiple Farrow- 


ing.” 
After describing the total routine 
management program, Dr. Wallace 


presented data (Table 1) on sow per- 
formance during the past year. The 
data suggest certain seasonal effects 
with the best sow performance oc- 
curring in the early spring. 

The influence of 1 vs. 2 matings per 
heat period on litter size and pigs 


to the limits imposed in these trials 
without impairing performance. How- 
ever, limiting floor space severely 
necessitates more frequent cleaning 
and may antagonize problems such 


| as tail biting. Increasing the number 


weaned is presented in Table 2. Sows | 


mated twice during the heat period 
farrowed and raised an average of 
one pig more per litter. There was no 
significant difference in percent sur- 
vival. 

A comparison of the performance 
of purebred Duroc sows and cross- 
bred sows (Duroc Landrace) 
summarized in Table 3. The cross- 
bred sows were more prolific, farrow- 
ing an average of over one live pig 
more per litter. These sows also 
weaned almost 1% pigs more per 
litter. Pig survival was similar for 
the two breed groups. 

Preliminary data on the continuous 
feeding of distillers dried corn solu- 
bles to sows was discussed and is 
summarized in Table 4. Solubles were 
included at a level of 5%, in a ration 
fed on pasture and fortified with all 
known nutritive requirements, as a 
possible source of essential uniden- 
tified nutritive factors. Thus far, sow 
performance does not appear to have 
been influenced significantly by the 
supplementation. 


Self Feeder Research 


Dr. G. E. Combs, department of 
animal science, University of Florida, 
presented the results of three experi- 
ments concerned with self feeder hole 


ments for growing-finishing pigs fed 
in concrete confinement. The data 
are presented in Tables 5, 6 and 7 
and indicate that performance ex- 
pressed in terms of gain and feed 
efficiency was similar for all treat- 
ments. This suggests that both floor 
and feeder space may be restricted 


is | 


of pigs per feeder hole requires more 
frequent addition of feed. 

Following the formal presentations 
by Drs. Wallace and Combs, the at- 
tendance was divided into five groups 
for a tour of the facilities and a look 
at the research presently in progress. 

Embryo Survival Studies 

Dr. A. C. Warnick, Florida re- 
searcher, discussed the effect of level 
of energy on embryo survival in gilts. 
A summary of results is presented in 
Table 8. The low energy gestation 
rations have not only induced a high- 
er average ovulation rate in this 
study, but also permitted better sur- 
vival. Another experiment involving 
embryo survival was concerned with 
temperature effects. This is sum- 
marized in Table 9. Gilts were as- 
signed to one of 5 groups 10 days 
following first estrus and bred at the 
second estrus. Group 1 (control) re- 
mained in a pasture lot with ample 
natural shade. Group 2 was placed 
in constant temperature room at 90° 
F. at 10 days post estrus. One half 
of the gilts in Group 3 were moved 
to constant temperature room at 60° 
F. three days post breeding. Group 4 
was maintained in constant tempera- 
ture room at 60° F. commencing at 
10 days post estrus and Group 5 was 
first cooled and then moved to 90° F. 
room at three days post breeding. 
Briefly, the data indicate that a high 
temperature of 90° F. may be more 
harmful to embryonic survival after 
three days post breeding than a high 
temperature previous to three days 
post breeding, but appears to be det- 
rimental at both times. 


Soaking Shelled Corn 


Robert O’Bannon presented an up- 
to-date summary of a practical 
demonstration on value of soaking 
shelled corn. The performance and 
cost data are summarized in Table 10. 
Pigs fed the complete mixed ration 
have gained considerably faster than 
the free-choice groups. There is no 
evidence suggested by the data in this 
experiment to justify the soaking of 
shelled corn for growing-finishing 
pigs. 


. | Summary of Other Research Reports 
allowances and floor space require- | 


The Effect of Pre-Slaughter Feed- 
ing of Sucrose to Swine on Slaughter, 
Carcass and Quality Characteristics— 
A. Z. Palmer, H. D. Wallace and J. 
W. Carpenter. A study involving a 
total of 103 finished market hogs was 
conducted to determine the influence 


| of a pre-slaughter feeding treatment 


TABLE 1. Summary of Seeuing Performance During Past Year 


number Av. number 
Breeding Number of live pigs pigs weaned Per cent 
pwied Farrowing period litters per litter per litter survival 
April August, 1960 18 9.06 7.94 87.4 
June October, 1960 21 9.09 8.00 88.0 
September January, 1961 15 9.93 8.87 89.3 
November March, 1961 28 9.39 9.09 96.8 
February June, 1961 20 9.45 7.70 81.5 
April August, 196! 24 9.21 7.33 79.6 
TABLE 2. Comparten we. 2 Mating 
Number Live pigs Pigs woened Per cent 
matings Number litters per litter per litter survival 
! 42 8.97 7.95 88.6 
2 42 10.00 8.95 89.5 
TABLE 3. Competes of Purebred and Crossbred Sows 
‘Live pigs Pigs weaned Per cent 
Number litters per litter per litter survival 
Duroc 27 8.33 7.44 89.3 
Crossbred 
(Duroc x Landrace) 65 9.78 8.87 90.7 


| 


on careass yields. The feeding of a 
ration consisting of 60% ground corn 
and 40% sucrose was compared to 
the usual procedure of feeding 
straight shelled corn. The sugar ra- 
tion increased feed consumption, liver 
weights, yields of the four lean cuts 
and improved tenderness and sweet- 
ness of the livers. 

Ground Snapped Corn as a Substi- 
tute for Corn Meal in the Ration of 
Growing Finishing S wine—H. D. 
Wallace, G. E. Combs, A. Z. Palmer 
and J. W. Carpenter. Substituting 
ground snapped corn for corn meal 
for various periods of time during 
the growing-finishing period of 
swine produced the following re- 
sults: 

(1) Slowed gains and thus in- 
creased the time required for ani- 
mals to reach a given market 
weight. 

(2) Increased the feed required 
per unit of gain substantially enough 
so that the cheaper ground snapped 
corn ration became the most expen- 
sive under the conditions of this ex- 
periment. 

(3) Increased the leanness of car- 
casses considerably as shown by a 
decreased backfat and an increased 
loin eye area and percent of lean 
cuts. 

The improvement in carcass value 
was sufficient to offset the slightly 
higher total feed costs and permit 
greater returns for those groups fed 
ground snapped corn after reaching 
100 or 150 Ib. liveweight. This was 


TABLE 4. Continuous Feeding of Distillers 
Dried Corn Solubles to Sows 


Control Solubies 

Number of litters ......... 4) 37 
Number live pigs per litter 9.72 9.91 
Average birth weight, ib... 3.00 2.90 
Number pigs weaned per 

litter (2 weeks) ........ 8.59 8.93 
Av. weight per pig weaned 7.98 7.70 
Per cent survival ......... 88.4 90.1 


TABLE 5. The Influence of Self-Feeder 


Pigs per self- — 


feeder hole 

Treatment 6.6 and 5* 3.3 and 2.5* 
Av. initial weight ..... 61.6 61.4 
Av. final weight ....... 196.8 192.3 
Average daily gain: 

To approx. 125 ib. ... .53 1.55 

126 Ib. to mkt. weight 1.79 1.68 

Total period ......... 69 1.64 
Average daily feed: 

To approx. 125 Ib. ... 4.61 4.72 

126 Ib. to mkt. weight 6.75 6.24 

Total period ......... 5.74 5.50 
Feed per Ib. gain: 

To approx. 125 ib. ... 3.01 3.04 

126 Ib. to mkt. weight 3.77 3.71 

Total period ......... 3.40 3.35 


*From initiation of trial until approximately 
125 Ib. body weight there were either 6.6 or 
3.3 pigs per feeder hole; from 126 Ib. to mar- 
ket pigs per feeder hole were reduced to 5 
and 2.5 respectively. 


TABLE 6. The influence of Floor Space 


ft. of of floor ‘area/plg 


Treatment 16 8 
Av. initial weight ..... 44.4 43.6 
Av. final weight ...... 199.3 197.4 
Average daily gain: 

To approx. 125 Ib. ... 1.62 1.59 

126 Ib. to mkt. weight 1.83 1.84 

Total period ......... 1.71 1.69 
Average daily feed: 

To approx. 125 Ib. ... 4.84 4.80 

126 Ib. to mkt. weight 7.26 7.40 

Total period ......... 5.72 5.80 
Feed/Ib. gain: 

To approx. 125 Ib. ... 2.98 3.01 

126 Ib. to mkt. weight 3.95 4.02 

Total period ......... 3.36 3.43 
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HOW DOES COST 
STACK UP AGAINST 
EFFECTIVENESS 

IN YOUR BLUECOMB 
TREATMENT PROGRAM? 


If you're not presently using Pro-StreP, your growers are paying more to treat 
outbreaks of bluecomb than they need to! 

This highly effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin helps cut losses 
from outbreaks of bluecomb or sinusitis. It also helps prevent early mortality from 
organisms susceptible to penicillin and streptomycin. Too, it aids in reducing off- 
feed slumps and weight losses following periods of stress. Best of all, Pro-STREP 
does it all more economically than any single antibiotic—narrow- or broad-spectrum! 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are 
switching to Pro-StreP. What they want is what you want—an effective combina- 
tion of antibiotics that can promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Stack up the cost of Pro-Strep against its effectiveness—and you'll find that 
no other product comes close! Make it a part of your positive program for turkey 
health—when your growers profit, you do also. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination .. PRO -STREP4:5 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QV 


* TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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TABLE 7. The influence of Both Floor and Feeder Space on Pig Performance 


(Experiment 3) 

Sq. ft./pig 16 
Pigs/feeder hole 6.6 3.3 6.6 3.3 
Number pigs : 20 20 20 20 
Average initial weight . 47.9 48.0 47.9 48.1 
Average final weight 211.4 206.5 203.4 204.7 
Average daily gain 

To approx. 125 Ib 1.47 1.40 1.40 1.37 

126 ib. to market weight 1.92 1.89 1.83 1.89 

Total period 1.67 1.62 1.59 1.60 
Average daily feed: 

To approx. 125 Ib 4.28 4.27 4.04 4.15 

126 Ib. to market weight 6.85 7.00 6.55 6.84 

Total period 5.40 5.47 5.15 5.36 
Feed/ib. gain: 

To approx. 125 Ib 2.91 3.04 2.87 3.02 

126 Ib. to market weight 3.57 3.70 3.58 3.63 

Total period 3.24 3.38 3.24 3.34 


TABLE 8. Effect of Level of Energy on Embryo Survival in Gilts 


Ration treatment Daily gain Number embryos 
High energy ‘ 1.45 11.4 
Low energy [alfalfa mea! 0.93 12.8 
12.7 


Low energy (ground snapped corn 


Per cent survival 
76 
85 
83 


not true for the groups fed ground 
snapped corn during the entire 
period from weaning to market 
weight. These data would thus sug- 
gest that the use of ground snapped 
corn should be limited to the finish- 
ing phase of the growing-finishing 
period. 

The Influence of Mycostatin on 
Fungi-Inoculated Pigs Fed High 
Levels of Aureomycin—R. H. 
O'Bannon, H. D. Wallace and G. E. 
Combs. Forty weanling pigs were 
used to study the influence of feed- 
ing mycostatin to fungi-inoculated 
pigs in the presence of high levels of 
aureomycin. The following state- 
ments are offered in summary: 

(1) All antibiotic-fed groups 
gained slightly faster than the con- 
trol group, but none of the differ- 
ences were statistically significant. 
Feed conversion was excellent for 
all groups with no marked differ- 
ences. 

(2) Oral inoculations with Can- 
dida albicans and Candida tropicalis 


ANOTHER SECO FIRST IN MOBILE 
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TABLE 9. Effect of Temperature on 
Embryo Survival in Gilts 


Number Per cent 

Group embryos survival 
1-Control 12.5 77 
2-Heat-Heat ......... 9.4 64 
3-Heat-Cool ......... 14.1 88 
4-Cool-Cool ..... 12.8 86 
5-Cool-Heat ......... 11.2 75 


had no apparent effect on rate of 
gain or feed conversion. 

(3) Candida albicans and Candida 
tropicalis were successfully cultured 
from the alimentary tract of pigs 
although the growth of the latter 
was limited. 

(4) The presence of aureomycin 
appeared to enhance the growth of 
both organisms. 

(5) Mycostatin reduced Candida 
albicans and Candida tropicalis 
populations in the alimentary tract 
of pigs. 

The Effects of a New Antibiotic— 
Tylosin—on the Performance of 
Growing-Finishing Swine—R. H. 
O'Bannon, H. D. Wallace and G. E. 
Combs. Two experiments were con- 
ducted to evaluate the growth-pro- 
moting properties of tylosin, a new 
antibiotic, for growing-finishing 
swine. 

The first experiment involving 75 
pigs demonstrated the feasibility of 
low levels and re- 


| ducing the level or withdrawing ty- 


© 1961 Seco, inc. 


New Seco “Weigh-Vac” 
vacuum loads and weighs a 
ton of grain in 3 to 7 minutes 


Seco “Weigh-Vac”’ installed on a Seco Mobile Feed Mill 


The new Seco “Weigh-Vac”’ is the first vacuum air 
loader with scale for mobile feed mills. 
installed on any mill and will handle all small 
grains including shelled corn and all supplements. 


It can be 


No longer must the mill operator laboriously bag 


and carry grain from the farmer’s bin to his mill’s 
loading table. Up in a loft, down in a cellar— 
where the bin is doesn’t matter if the operator can 
snake a hose to the grain. He can even throw 
away his shovel! 


The weight of the grain loaded can be deter- 


mined from a constantly indicated reading on an 
electrically activated volumetric scale. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WRITE SECO, INC., GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


losin at 100 lb. liveweight. Levels of 
20-10, 10-5 and 20-0 gm. per ton 
(first level reduced to second level 
at 100 lb. body weight) were slightly 
more effective than the 40-20 gm. 
level. 

The second experiment involving 
32 pigs demonstrated that tylosin 
and aureomycin were similarly ef- 
fective while oleandomycin was 
slightly more effective than either 
tylosin or aureomycin for stimulating 
gains. 

Effects of Cobalt-60 Irradiation 
on Animal Feedstuffs—G. E. Combs, 
J. P. Feaster and H. D. Wallace. 
Ration acceptance was not mark- 
edly influenced by including soybean 
meal irradiated at either 5x10 or 
1x10° rep. in the rations of swine. 
The quantity of feed consumed by 
pigs fed a ration in which all in- 
gredients had been irradiated (1x10*° 
rep.) was also similar to that of pigs 
fed the non-irradiated ration. Rate 
and efficiency of gain were adverse- 
ly affected by feeding the irradiated 
(1x10° rep.) feedstuffs. 

Solutions and mixtures of urea 
with sucrose and dextrose exhibited 
a reduction in urea nitrogen when 
subjected to high levels of cobalt-60 
radiation. 

Further Observations on the Ef- 
fect of Pre-Slaughter Feedings of 
Sucrose to Swine—A. Z. Palmer, H. 

(Turn to SWINE DAY, page 71) 


{ IT TAKES THE 
| WORLD’S 
FASTEST GROWING 
| BIRD 
TO BEAT 
BREAK-EVEN 
BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
have been first 
for rate of growth 
in 9 of the last 10 
official broiler 
tests. Write for 
your documented 
report. Distribu- 

tion centers from 
coast to coast 
and overseas. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 
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She won't know the difference but you will! 


when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden's low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB° 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden’s Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden's Hi-Fat MRB —as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutrient sources. 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistently 
superior products that will fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost. 


orden’s feed supplements division 


350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, N.Y. 
Better products through Borden research 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in all your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MRB—Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods » Mink and Fish Feeds 
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ERRY FOR SERVICE 


We believe that quality in service goes hand in hand with quality in product. Just as we take great precaution to 
see that Merry Mixer Greenules are the finest you can buy, we want our service to be the finest you can get. We’ll 
have your order where you want it — when you want it. And, we play it by the numbers ’til we know you have it. 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS, 
BLENDING PLANT S: Fremont, Nebraska, Phone Park 17-7000 
j s Nebraska City, Nebraska, Phone 784 & Guntersville, Alabama, Phone Justice 2-3156 


S, Nov. 18, 1961 
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Hog Feeding Still | New South Dakota 


’ Mill Being Opened 
Looks Good for 62 WINNER, S.D.—The new $200,000 


AMES, IOWA —— Even though the | Plant of Weaver Feed Mill here is 
U.S. Department of Agriculture says | 8°18 into full production, according 
lower hog prices and higher corn | to Derle Peiper, supervisor at the 
prices are expected to make the hog- mill. ; ; F 
corn ratio less favorable in 1961-62 Mr. Peiper said that the new mill 
than in the past year, hogs still hold | Will be the only major specialized 
the promise of being the most profit- facility of its type in this area of 
able livestock for 1962 in the Corn | South Dakota. 

Belt. The plant capacity will be 100 tons 

Francis A. Kutish, lowa State Uni- per nine-hour shift, it was stated. 
versity agricultural economist, says | There are nine bulk ingredient tanks 
only a moderate increase in hog pro- at the plant; they have a capacity of 
duction is anticipated for the coming 30,000 bu. 
year. Owner of the plant is Chester 

On Sept. 1, producers in the 10 Weaver. 


main hog-raising states were plan- 
ning to farrow about 2% more sows FEED TRUCK COLLIDES 
this fall than a year ago They plan EL CAJON. CAL.—A feed truck 
Dec by | collided with a fire truck at an inter- 
section here. Three firemen were in- | 
aa wa jured. William A. Mathew, 47, Na- 
The number of sows farrowed dur- tional City, was reportedly not in- BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


ing June through August was un- “pate 

jured. 
changed from a year ago. However, 
the number of pigs under 3 months of 
age on farms in the 10 main hog- 
producing states is up slightly be- 
cause more pigs were saved. 

Hog producers in the 10 main hog- 
raising states had 10% more pigs of 
3 to 6 months of age on Sept. 1 than 
a year ago. These pigs will be coming 
to market the last few months of 
1961 and in January, 1962. The heav- 
ier marketings during this period 


probably will set the fall’s low price, 
Mr. Kutish says. He believes that 


winter prices should recover some 


after these hogs have moved off the 
CLOROFUME. 


About 5% more late fall litters will 
be raised if producers follow their 
Sept. 1 plans. These pigs will come 


Next time you fumigate your grain, try Clorofume® . . . Frontier’s 
field-proved new high-potency liquid fumigant. Apply it yourself 


to market next spring. Since about 
4% more farrowings are planned for in label recommended dosages .. . and save 25% or more in 
December-February, he says that cost per bushel of grain protected. See how Clorofume® scores 
slaughter will be up slightly next highest kills on all stages of grain insect life . . . gives you long- 
spring and summer—with prices est-lasting protection against reinfestation. Clorofume® contains 
probably close to 1961 levels. 23.75% carbon bisulfide — more than other fumigants — blended 
Pig = with chloroform and ethylene dibromide for sure, safe killing 
Offer Ag P. R. Course power. Registered by USDA and FDA, listed with UL, rated 
PULLMAN WASH—A special fire and explosion safe by fire insurance companies. Clorofume® 
course in sricultural public protects your grain and buildings. Try it . . . check the 
te —- results. Order from your distributor, or write Frontier, P. O. Box 


is on the program of the biennial 
Stockmen’s Short Course, slated for 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man, Dec. 11-15. 

Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chairman of 
the WSU department of animal sci- 
ences, and host of the short course, 
said it is believed to be the first in 
agricultural public relations ever of- 
fered in the USS. 

Instruction will be in public rela- 
tions philosophy, avenues and tech- 
niques, and public relations speaking 
and writing. A public relations hand- 
book will be available at a cost of $2. 

Lecturers in the course include 
Robert C. Liebenow, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade; Robert A. 
Sandberg, author of three public 
speaking books and director of pub- 
lic affairs for Kaiser Aluminum Co., 
Oakland, Cal.; Dr. G. Burton Wood, 
head of the department of agricul- 
tural economics, Oregon State Uni- 
versity, Corvallis, and John Ulrich, 
Spokane, Wash., public relations 
counsel. FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Registration forms are available by 
writing to Dr. Ensminger, WSU, 
Pullman. 


545, Wichita 1, Kansas. 


LONFOSCO 


Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
division 


Distributed by: Warren-Douglas 
VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


MR. FEEO MANUFACTURER: 


For ACTION and RESULTS CLOROF UME* is made and backed by one of America’s 500 largest corporations 


INVESTIGATE THE 


PROGRAM 


EAST ST. Louis, 


BiG CHIEF 
= 
Crus! * Steel Bins 
— | : 
= — Corn 
Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. Cutters ae 
. 
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Management brings out the best in today’s breeding and feeding 


Provides more Health Management 
benefits than any other coccidiostat 


STAT... 


FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 


a coccidiostat that stimulates growth 
and feed efficiency, protects against 
large roundworms, tapeworms, 
turkey bluecomb and hexamitiasis 


Health Management means disease prevention. And disease prevention is necessary to profits. 
That's why Polystat is steadily growing in popularity among poultrymen everywhere—for replacement 
chicks, broilers, and poults. No other coccidiostat provides as many profit-making Health 
Management benefits as Polystat. 


Your starting and growing mashes, formulated with Polystat, protect chickens and turkeys against both 
coccidiosis and worms—also stimulate fast, efficient gains. On Polystat, chicks and poults start faster, 
stay ahead. They grow into sturdier, healthier birds—the kind that convert feed in such a way that cost 
of production is low. This gives growers a chance at profits—makes your feed look even better. 


For customer satisfaction based on superior feed performance, offer feeds formulated with Polystat. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charles City lowa, U.S.A. 
MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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SPROUT-WALDRON 
DOUBLE-RUNNER 
ATTRITION MILLS 


give you the SOFT GRIND 
that makes HARDER PELLETS 


Write for Bulletin 144 


1866 


One unit in Amer rica’s ae 
feed milling equipment 7 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 4 
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Michigan Group 
Sets Convention 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. The 
Michigan Feed and Grain Dealers 
Assn. will have its annual convention 
Dec. 7-8 in Grand Rapids, a de- 
parture from past years when the 
convention has been held in Lansing 
or East Lansing. The convention will 
be in Grand Rapids this year in 
recognition of the importance of 
western Michigan to the feed indus- 
try of the state, and to lend variety 
to the location of the convention, 
according to officials. 

The program will have Dean Mc- 
Neal, executive vice president of the 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, and chair- 
man of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., as speaker at the open- 
ing noon luncheon Dec. 7. Kar! Scott, 
president of the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, will address dealers and their 
wives at a banquet that evening. 
Joseph Haspray, director of the Agri- 


If you "putimoney into broilers... 


PROFIT- 


‘invest in 
the best... 


Broiler Producers, with their sights on 


BROWN 


profits, know that broiler profits begin with 

the breeder flock. That’s why flock-owners 
choose the broiler with the most vigor, stamina, 
livability, high performance, dependable uniformity, 
hatchability, earlier growth and heavier weight, found 
in Brown’s Ledbrest. The desired traits needed to 
increase production but decrease cost and bring 


the highest return from broiler investment 


flock after flock, have been bred into 


Ledbrest Cockerels. 


To be sure of your profits . . . Invest in the best... 


BROWN’S LEDBREST, 


SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 


BROWN’S LEDBREST! 


inc. 


BROWN 'S 


BREEDER 
COCKERELS 
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NEW YORK STORES TO 
SELL SMOKED CHICKEN 


ITHACA, N.Y. — Whole smoked 
chicken, a new food product from 
Cornell University, will be offered in 
Ithaca area stores. 

Developed at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, the chicken is 
fully cooked and may be served either 
hot, by warming in an oven, or cold 
right out of the package. 

The 3 to 34 Ib. broilers will be 
sufficient to serve a typical family, 
according to June Darfier, Cornell 
home economist. “The meat tastes 
something like smoked ham,” she 
said. 

The product will be packaged on a 
paper tray, and it will be wrapped 
with plastic film. 

“The smoked chicken was devel- 
oped to provide a convenience item 
and gourmet food for the busy house- 
wife,” Mrs. Darfler continued. 

The product already has been test- 
ed in consumer preference surveys in 
the area. It was developed by a uni- 
versity committee working on new 
poultry products under the direction 
of Dr. Alice Briant, college of home 
economics; Dr. Robert C. Baker, poul- 
try department, and Dr. Lawrence B. 
Darrah, agricultural economics de- 
partment. 


cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Evanston, IIl., will re- 
view Commodity’s role in the mer- 
chandising of grain at a Friday noon 
luncheon. Also scheduled to appear 
are Ron Kennedy, vice president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, and 
Howard Zindel, head of the poultry 
department, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

A trade show in connection with 
the convention has been sold out 
since early October. 

The Michigan Feed and Grain Deal- 
ers convention is for representatives 
of the some 600 country elevator and 
feed stores of private, line and co- 
operative organizations of that state. 
Non-members may also attend. 


Arizona Grain, Seed 


Association to Meet 


PHOENIX—The 7th annual gath- 
ering of the Arizona Grain and Seed 
Assn. will be Dec. 7 at 6 p.m. at 
the Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix. 

There will also be an association 
breakfast at 8 a.m. at the Phoenix 
Country Club. Tee-off time for golf- 
ers must be before 10 a.m. 

The banquet in the evening is for 
golf players, non-players and wives. 


Texas Plant Expands 


FT. WORTH—Industrial Machin- 
ery Co., Inc., Ft. Worth, manufac- 
turer of conveying and elevating 
equipment, has expanded its facilities 
with the addition of 12,000 sq. ft. 
through a lease arrangement. This is 
the first step in a streamlining of the 
entire production department, accord- 
ing to the company. 

F. Dill Cole, president, said ap- 
proximately 10,000 sq. ft. of the build- 
ing will be utilized by machine shop 
operations, with the remaining 2,000 
sq. ft. to be office space. 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


| 
| 
& 
Cable Address: Barrheim 
» GRAIN | 
FLour - 
FD: SH Domestic & Export | 
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Already considered the greatest coccidiostat for broilers, AMPROL has 
proved equally effective for turkeys! These chief advantages make 
AMPROL the coccidiostat of choice with your turkey-grower customers: 


AMPROL ic highly effective against the three 
economically important coccidial species: 
Eimeria adenoeides, E. gallopavonis and E. 
meleagrimitis. 


AMPROL ic especially effective against mixed 
infections which are so common...and costly... 
in turkey flocks. 


AMPROL allows satisfactory weight gains, 
with very favorable feed conversion ratios, 


AMPROL, at a use-level of 0.0125%, helps 
prevent coccidiosis in a unique way by depriv- 
ing coccidia of the thiamine they need to live. 
However, at this level AMPROL will usually 
permit the establishment of a sound immunity. 


AMPROL permits you to stock only one 
coccidiostat for both broilers and turkeys. 


AMPROL gives full coccidiostatic activity... 
coccidia have not been shown to develop resist- 
ance to this coccidiostat, yet it is well tolerated 
at many time the recommended use-level and is 
nontoxic to farm animals. 


AMPROL has excellent blending properties... 
is easy to use in your mill. 


Add Amprot to your feeds to give your turkey- 
grower customers the most coxy protection for 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC. » RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY MERCK 


: 
the best coccidiostat\\\ >> ;for broilers 
AN. 
: 
their money! 
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Chemical solubility and biological feeding tests conducted by independent research laboratories have 
proved that “‘all defluorinated phosphates are not alike.” 


But are all dicalcium phosphates alike? 
A comprehensive chemical and physical analytical study of Smith-Douglass DIKAL and two com- 
titive products was recently concluded by Cox and Gillespie, Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
ichensel. Va. Their report, covering analyses and comments, follows: 


Comments by Cox and Gillespie 


) DIKAL as compared to Sample A: 
a) The relatively high magnesia content of Sample A (3.56%) resulting in high magnesium 
phosphate and magnesium carbonate is not thought to be due to impurities in limestone, but to 
other magnesia which has been added to raise the phosphorus solubility. Unreacted calcium 
carbonate and magnesium carbonate are high. 
b) DIKAL has a higher dicalcium phosphate content. 
c) DIKAL has a lower apatitic phosphate content. Apatitic phosphates are highly insoluble. 
d) DIKAL has a higher total phosphorus (phosphate) content. 
e) The phosphate in DIKAL is more soluble. 
f) The titration curve shows DIKAL to be buffered—therefore will retain its solubility. 
g) DIKAL is “not loaded” with magnesia —its solubility is due to chemical processing. It contains 
very limited amounts of unreacted limestone or magnesia. 
h) DIKAL is more uniform in granulation and it has a granule hardness more resistant to abrasion. 


2) DIKAL as compared to Sample B: 
a) Sample B has a high aluminum phosphate (6.44%) and an iron phosphate above that of DIKAL. 
The unreacted limestone (calcium carbonate) is atts higher (10%). The total calcium phosphates 
(mono and di-) are much lower than DIKAL—62% in comparison with 71%. The apatitic content 


is higher. 
b) Irrespective of the unfavorable chemical comparison between sanges B and DIKAL—the 
physical comparison is more so. In every respect, Sample B is inferior . . . including an off color 


and odor. The acid insoluble shows much carbon. 

c) The physical advantages of DIKAL are most apparent —odor, free flowing, hardness of granule, 
uniformity of particle. 

d) DIKAL has a higher di-calcium phosphate content, is more soluble, has lower apatitic phos- 
phate, and a higher total phosphorus and calcium. 

e) DIKAL is lower in the impurity iron phosphate, and much lower in aluminum phosphate. 
f) DIKAL is substantially lower in unreacted “‘limestone.”’ 

g) DIKAL has less ‘free carbon” —shown by color and acid insoluble. 


In conclusion, DIKAL is significantly more soluble than competitive products tested. Conversely, 
DIKAL has one-third to one-half less insoluble phosphate. 


Samples represent commercially available products and are designated in the same manner as in the recently published 
“Phosphorus Availabilities as determined by Assays conducted by the Lime Crest Research Laboratory, Newton, New 
Jersey"’ (copies available upon request). 


Competitive dicalcium | Competitive dicalcium 

phosphate A (produced | phosphate B (produced 

from “electric furnace”| from ‘‘wet process’’ | Smith-Douglass 

phosphoric acid) phosphoric acid) DIKAL 
Monocalcium Phosphate Ca(H2PO.)2 9.68 7.33 
Calcium Carbonate CaCO; 5.73 
Magnesium Phosphate Mg(H2PO,). 13.46 3.98 
Aluminum Phosphate AIPO, 2.54 
lron Phosphate (Ferric) FePO, 4.35 
Magnesium Carbonate MgCO; 18 
Sodium Fluosilicate Na2SiF., .26 
Calcium Fluoride CaF, None 
Sodium Chloride, NaCl .04 
Unreacted Silica and Carbon 1.21 
Moisture and Water of Crystallization**. 4.46 1.53 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

*Apatite content is arbitrary and approximate. 
**Water of crystallization is by difference. 


Let us figure the cost of DIKAL delivered to your plant. 


K | 
PROODvUuctT OF SMITH -DOUGLASS 


cm DOUGLASS DIKAL 


COMPANY, INC. e NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


INTEGRITY « 
QUALITY » 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Minerals in Mixed Feeds 


In this column on Aug. 5, under 
this same subject, I discussed a pro- 
posal to raise the “5% limit” as the 
base for requiring mineral guarantees 
where the total minerals added to a 
mixed feed exceeded this amount. 
With cage laying operations, as one 
example, the 5% added mineral level, 


according to proponents, is now un- 
realistic. Some such feeds require as 
much as 8% or even 10% added min- 
erals. The present requirement (see 
paragraph (b) under resolution A, 
page 50, 1961 annual publication of 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials) automatically clas- 
sifies such feeds as mineral supple- 


ments which, strictly speaking, they 
are not. 

The subject was discussed by the 
Uniform Feed Bill and Regulations 
Committee of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials. It 
has also been discussed at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Feed 
Ingredients Assn. The mineral feeds 
investigator for AAFCO, Henry De- 
Salvo of Arkansas, considered several 
suggestions in this regard. 

Those proposing the idea naturally 
favored it. Those objecting, in the 
main, expressed the idea that if more 
than 5% added minerals were used in 
a feed the customer was entitled to 
a guarantee for calcium, phosphorus 
and salt. According to this view, this 
is worth-while information. 

No Change Made 

This subject came before the an- 
nual meeting in Washington of the 
AAFCO last month. Many companies 
are asking how minerals should now 
be guaranteed. The answer is, the 


What you want 


got! 


Control- 


of all commercially important species of coccidia. 


Superior Feed Conversion- 


... up to $40 extra profit per 1000 birds in 
impartial comparative tests. 


Q 


Complete Safety- 


for poultry .. . harmless to other warm blooded animals. 


Above are 3 of the 9 major advantages which only 
TRITHIADOL® gives for greater protection and 
larger profits. Get the FACTS ... 
collect to STERWIN CHEMICALS INC., 1450 
Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


write, wire 


same as always. No change was 
made. 

One of the principal reasons for 
making no change at this time is 
that some state statutes have the 5% 
level as a part of their law. Guaran- 
tees are mandatory until these laws 
can be changed. In other words, even 
if the national association had modi- 
fied this, the net effect would have 
been nil for companies doing busi- 
ness in several states. For example, 
a company doing business in West 
Virginia will find themselves required 
to make such guarantees. This is no 
reflection on this particular state 
law. It is simply a fact. Provisions 
similar to this throughout the coun- 
try are so widespread it was realized 
if this change is to be made we must 
go about it in a different way. 

Sentiment in favor of a change 
must first be crystallized. If this can 
be established, then the way to go 
about it will be to carefully study 
all of the state laws and find out 
wherein changes must be made and 
what and how these changes might 
be brought about. 


Laws Are Detailed 

In passing state laws there is the 
view that insists on writing as much 
detail as possible into the law. This 
is explained as necessary to avoid 
arbitrary decisions on the part of ad- 
ministrators or boards of control 
where laws are more flexible. The ex- 
ample just reviewed illustrates a 
point in the development of such a 
legal framework. 

State laws with more general pro- 
visions, such as the Uniform State 
Feed Bill, make possible quick com- 
pliance with a change such as has 
been asked for here since the require- 
ment is by regulation. Regulations 
can be changed more easily than a 
law. 

This experience supports the view 
that a law administered by regula- 
tion is more amenable to change. In 
this fast moving age with drugs, food 
additives and computers, the ability 
of legislatures to move rapidly 
enough may present a real challenge. 
Everyone is aware of the possibility 
the Feed Label Study Committee 
may come up with a proposal which 
will confront every state with modi- 
fication of its state law, not to men- 
tion the problem of modifying the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. From past history one concludes 
amendments are slow in coming. This 
testifies either to the wisdom of those 
writing laws in the first place or to 
the reluctance to attack matters 
through legislature change. 


— 


Feed Above 


Year Ago in Canada 


WINNIPEG — Shipments of pri- 
mary, concentrated feeds and sec- 
ondary, complete feed in Canada 
were larger in August and the Janu- 
ary-August period this year as com- 
pared to last, while shipments of all 
other animal feeds were smaller for 
both periods. 

August totals: Primary, 41,063 tons 
compared to 34,991 a year earlier; 
secondary, 259,241, compared to 217,- 
467; all others, 40,395, compared to 
43,580. 

January-August comparisons: Pri- 
mary, 321,031 tons and 280,119; sec- 
ondary, 1,879,784 and 1,638,139; all 
others, 317,813 and 351,541. 


BUY . . . the most versatile 
mobile feed plant in the in- 
dustry 


MOOERSMOBILE 


Now available in single 
engine units. 


MOOERS MFG. CO. 


Windom, Mina. Phone TE 1-2644 
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Meeting the challenge of today's business-minded feeders, the 
Ritemix Milling Company, McCook, Nebraska, offers both bulk 
and grind-mixing services. Ful-O-Pep works in close partnership 
with dealers in building for future sales. 


There are two big reasons why you can depend on Ful- 


O-Pep for sound future growth: (1) A complete line of 
research-built, farm-proved feeds, unsurpassed for feeding 
efficiency. (2) A complete and consistent program to help 
you meet today’s demands for bulk, grind-mixing, and 
other services. Ful-O-Pep is your “partner in progress” in 
keeping you abreast of today’s trends. Ful-O-Pep backs 
you all the way in serving the specific needs of today’s 


efficiency-minded feeders 


MORE AND MORE EFFICIENT FEEDERS 
LOOK TO FUL-O-PEP [> | 


| | 


Ful-O-Pep helps you... 


Meet today’s need for 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARS MOST EDITIONS 


Your Ful-O-Pep dealer gives you more efficiency per dollar... 


Efficient plans— Changes in livestock farming 
today call for many new and modern manage- 
ment practices. Backed by nationally-recog- 
nized authorities—your Ful-O-Pep dealer 
provides you approved, sound feeding plans. 


Efficient feeds — Complete feeds, supplements, 
concentrates—whatever your need—your Ful-O- 
Pep dealer will gladly help figure your most 
economical feeding program. “Efficiency” and 
“economy” are his constant watchwords. 


Efficient service—Your Ful-O-Pep dealer's 
business is to serve your business. Depend- 
ing on local needs, he provides grinding, mix- 
ing, bulk, farm delivery, grain bank, etc. Call 
him for prompt service. 


Ae. 
FUL-O-PEP...the feed of efficient feeders | 
i 
ag 
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higher feeding efficiency 


Big goal of business-minded feeders today: Higher 
feeding efficiency. That’s why more and more look 
to Ful-O-Pep . . . to help produce extra meat, milk 
or eggs from every ton of feed. 

Records show feeder steers, for example, fed 
112 days, took only 719 lbs. Ful-O-Pep to gain 100 
lbs.—278 lbs. beef per ton of feed. A 10% less effi- 
cient feed would produce only 253 lbs. per ton — 
a 25-lb. profit margin for Ful-O-Pep. 


¢ 


Whatever livestock you feed... Ful-O-Pep can help increase production 


Many Ful-O-Pep egg producers have reduced 
average pounds-feed-per-dozen from 4.1 to 3.7. 
Ful-O-Pep hog raisers have lowered feed conver- 
sion from 3.11 to 2.8 (10 weeks to market)—for 71 
extra pounds pork per ton. 

Ful-O-Pep’s modern research leads the way in 
keeping you abreast of today’s need for higher effi- 
ciency. Talk to your Ful-O-Pep dealer. You can be 
a more efficient feeder with Ful-O-Pep. 


MADE AND BACKED BY THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


per ton, widen profit margins. 


FARMING FARM & RAT AGE 3, DECEMBER, 1961 
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“Feeders save money with bulk,” says Fred Wacker, Jr., of the Ritemix Milling 
Company, McCook, Nebr., “so naturally more and more are putting in bulk 


their needs. We believe it gives us an edge on future sales.” Above are some 
of the Ritemix bulk storage tanks...with a Ritemix delivery truck. “More 
and more efficient feeders are depending on Ful-O-Pep,” Mr. Wacker added. 


handling equipment on farms. With our new facilities, we’re equipped to serve 


“Now... tons 


with Ful-O-Pep build-for-growth program!” 
—Ritemix Milling Co., McCook, Nebr. 


“We picked Quaker because it’s ‘growing’ in the feed business,” says Fred Wacker, 
a Jr., president of Ritemix Milling Company, McCook, Nebr. ‘“Ful-O-Pep cooperated 
fully with us in installing our bulk and grind-mix set-up...and is giving us every 

help in developing the territory. 
“In about 2 years’ time, our total tonnage has grown 178°,” continued Mr. 
Wacker. “And we feel we're only just beginning. Our customers like the results they 
' get with Ful-O-Pep. We like the way The Quaker Oats Company puts emphasis on 


sales growth. Quaker is a real Partner for Progress.” 
GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Build for 

build f vith Ful-O-Pep. Write: Feed Sales Manager, 

i, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. Illinois 


i for growth 


The Quaker Oats Compa 


“The national Ful-O-Pep ‘tag’ is something you can 
grow with,” says Mr. Wacker. “Backed by Ful-O-Pep, 
we feel our modern feed-handling facilities are our 
best major investment.” 


Mixing equipment handles 14 tons per hour. Here, 
it's operatea by Delmar Richardson, mill manager 
Ritemix also has equipment for grinding, rolling and 
pelleting to service its customers 
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Ful-O-Pep salesmen work with Ritemix in making 
calls on customers, and servicing feeders. Jack 
Blanke, Ful-O-Pep district representative, checks 
plans with Mr. Wacker, president of Ritemix. 
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Group Veterinary 
Practices Proposed 
At Illinois Event 


URBANA, ILL.—Group veterinary 
practice could revolutionize the role 
of today’s practicing veterinarian and 
benefit the livestock owner. 

So said Dr. J. F. Knappenberger, 
formerly a practicing veterinarian in 
Nebraska and now president of 
Haver-Lockhart Laboratories, Kansas 
City. He was speaking to the per- 
sons attending the University of IIli- 
nois Conference for Veterinarians 
held here recently. 

Dr. Knappenberger’s plan calls for 
each member of the group to special- 
ize in one type of animal. The men 
would maintain their own mixed ani- 
mal practices but would be free to 
consult with the specialist. 

“Specialization is absolutely nec- 
essary,” Dr. Knappenberger’ ex- 
plained, “because the field of veteri- 
nary medicine is so broad that no 
man can possibly know everything.” 


Central Clinic 


Each veterinarian would maintain | 
his own office, but major work, such 


as surgery, would be performed at 
the central office and clinic. This of- 
fice would be equipped with finer fa- 
cilities than the individual veterinari- 
an can afford, Dr. Knappenberger 
said, for the members of the group 
would consolidate their capital. 

The clinic or hospital would house 
a diagnostic laboratory, a pharmacy 
and a business office with technolo- 
gists trained to do this work. This 
would free the veterinarian to im- 
prove his ability through constant 
study, said the speaker. 


Advantages of specialization and | 


better facilities should not cost the 
livestock owner “any more than he 
pays today.” In fact, he might pay 
less, according to Dr. Knappenberger. 

The group practice plan was intro- 
duced as a possible measure against 


some of the ills of veterinary medi- | 


cine. Physical demands of a practice 


SEA-COU =") 


BARTLES & SHORES 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 

WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


N. K. PARRISH, INC. 


P.O. Box 1257 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


————KELL-PHOS 


THE HIGBEE-CARLIN 
COMPANY 


20 West 9th Street Building 
KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 


SEA-COLL 


CLIFF C. DuBOIS 
& COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1136 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 


are too great. Explained Dr. Knap- 
penberger, “After ten years in the 
business, a veterinarian burns out— 
he can’t take it any more.” 

Dr. Knappenberger believes the 
plan would also aid the profession in 
keeping up with integrated develop- 
ments in agriculture. 


The greatest problem would be the 
human element, the speaker said. The 
success of the plan would depend on 
the ability of individual veterinarians 
to work closely together, Dr. Knap- 
penberger said. 


CALIFORNIA FIRM SOLD 

WALNUT CREEK, CAL. — Pacific 
Cement & Aggregate, Inc., has ac- 
quired Farmers Feed & Supply Co., 
Walnut Creek, and will continue the 
operation in the same location with 
present management in charge, ac- 
cording to R. K. Humphries, presi- 
dent of PCA. The company operated 
from 1913-1945 as a cooperative and 
changed to private ownership in 1945. 
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Texas Agricultural Experiment Station: 


In several tests involving 36,300 chicks the 
substitution of up to .19% P from soft phos- 
phate for an equal amount of P from deflu- 
orinated phosphate had no significant effect 
on either rate of gain or feed conversion. 
The slight difference obtained, however, 
was in favor of the combination. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


media, pennsylvania 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


better 
greater profits 


ZYMO-PABS 


Gives you a 6 to1 return on your investment! 


Agreed! Enzymes are not alike! 


ZYMO-PABST contains the guaranteed 
multiple enzyme activity that unlocks more 


beef from your feed! 


ZYMO-PABST improves the utilization of 
feed nutrients, which results in faster gains, 
maximum feed savings, and a greater profit. 


_ Results of 32 university and commercial 
feeding trials with ZYMO-PABST show im- 
proved gains and feed savings equal toa $6 
return on every dollar invested in ZYMO- 
PABST. This is like finding an extra steer 


in every lot of 50 head at slaughter time! 


Now is the time to get started on a new 
profit program with ZYMO-PABST. Write for 


more information today. 


Latest University Tests Again Prove the Value of 
Z ymo- Pabst Enz inzyme Supplement Kh Cattle Feeds 


AVG. DAILY GAIN, LBs. FEED EFFICIENCY 


UNIVERSITY 
| Control |  Zymo-Pabst Control Zymo-Pabst 
UniversityNo.1 | 2.39 2.51 891 852 
University No, 2 1.97 2.07 1550 1511 | 
University No. 3 2.62 2.79 _ _ | 
University No. 4 2.30 2.41 970 940 
Average 2.45 1137 1101 


Animal Feed Department 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 
923 W. Juneau Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
TWX-MI 586 « Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


Send me more facts about ZYMO-PABST including field test data. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
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on one BAR-NUN with 
no screen changes 


and no dusting 


You can screen both pellets and 

crumbles—without a screen change—on 

a Bar-Nun Rotary Sifter, at hourly capacities 

up to 17 tons of completely clean, accurate separations 

. . over 20 tons of less complete separations. Bonus 

Bar-Nun advantages: no dusting; no vibration; less main- 
tenance than required on other screens. 

Over a period of time, one large producer of pellets 
and crumbles has installed eight Bar-Nuns of various 
capacities. That’s convincing evidence of Bar-Nun values 
—in production efficiency and improved quality control. 
Write for Catalog 806. 


Gump Co. 


; 1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


SALES AND SERVICE | Son Francisco 5S—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 


Dallas 2—J, B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


Screen both pellets and crumbles 


New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 


| % Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


Tomide Helps Other Medicines Work Better... Faster! 


~~, 


EPS 
lomide Is a New Concept in the Treatment 
of Respiratory Disease 


JOMIDE TREATS THE BIRD, NOT THE DISEASE—Gland-O- 
Lac’s IOMIDE hastens the liquefaction and elimination of pus, 
mucus and other exudates that result from respiratory disease. 
Used with antibiotics or other drugs, IoMIDE offers a complete 
treatment—antibiotics kill the disease organisms... IOMIDE’S 
systemic iodide therapy clears up after-effects of the disease. 
Danger of reinfection is reduced, high death and condemnation 
losses are avoided, birds regain health and normal rate of growth 
more quickly. Gland-O-Lac’s IOMIDE is inexpensive, palatable, 
soluble in water and can be used in automatic watering systems. 
For full details on this new concept in treating respiratory dis- 
eases, write the Gland-O-Lac Company or see your 
Gland-O-Lac serviceman. 


You can depend on 


GLAND-0-LAG 


for progress in medication! 
The Gland-O-Lac Company...Omaha, Nebr. 


Convention 


Calendar 
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University, Manhattan; Hugh J. Mc- 
Donald, Extension Division, Waters 
Hall. 

Dec. 16—Kansas Veterinary Nu- 
trition Conference, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan; sponsored by K- 
State; Kansas Veterinary Medical 
Assn.; Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn., and 
Kansas Formula Feed Manufacturers, 
Larry Younkin, Supersweet Feed, 
Salina, Kansas, president. 

1962 

Jan. 19-20—Florida State Poultry 
Producers Assn.; San Juan Hotel, Or- 
lando; sec., Tom Chesnutt, P.O. Box 
11236, St. Petersburg 33, Fla. 

July 13-17—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
sec., Will L. Kinard, Suite 210-3240 
Peachtree Rd. Bldg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Sept. 5-7—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; chm., Dr. R. J. Young, Poultry 
Husbandry Dept. 

Nov. 12-14— Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; pres., Lloyd S. Larson, Feed 
Production School, Inc., 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Nov. 19-21—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skin- 
ner, 401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Dealers Nutrition 
Conference; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, chm., Dairy 
Husbandry Dept. 

Dec. 5-6— North Dakota Turkey 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 


eration Midwest Quickie Oonvention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed & Grain 


Dealers Assn.; Pantlind Hotel, Grand 


Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8— North Oarolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Dec. 8 — Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; U.S. Gar- 
rigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Dec. 11-15—S tockmen’s Short 
Course; Washington State University, 
Pullman; Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chm., 
Animal Science Dept. 

Dec. 18—American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers; Palmer House, 
Chicago; grain storage and feed proc- 
essing session, cooperative program 
sponsored by ASAE and Grain Proc- 
essing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn.; sec., GPMMA, John Wessman, 
400 W. Dartmouth Rd., Kansas City 
13, Mo. 

1962 

Jan. 4-5—Minnesota Poultry Hatch- 
ery Assn.; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baumgart- 
ner, Litchfield, Minn. 

Jan. 8-8— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan; chm., Prof. T. B. Avery, 
Poultry Science Dept., West Waters 
Hall. 

Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Il. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Blidg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bldg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 23-27—New Jersey Farmers 
Week and Farm Show (Jan. 23-25); 
Trenton Armory; sec., Phillip Alampi, 
New Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture, Trenton 25. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Jan. 30-831—I llin ois Agricultural 
Industries Forum; University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana, Il. 

Jan. 31—Louisiana Livestock Pro- 
ducers Day; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge 3; chm., Dr. A. M. 
Mullins, Animal Industry Dept. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 1 — Illinois Nutrition 
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Dec. 13-15—Grain and Feed Man- 
agement Conference; Kansas State 
G 
f 
s ~ 4 
a 
Dec. 6-7—Missour? Poultry and 
a American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 


Conference; University of Llinois, 
Urbana; chm., Dr. Carl L. Davis, 
Dairy Science Dept. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1— New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Oonference; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham; 
Richard Warren, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Feb. 1—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Agsn., 

Feb. 2-3—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy C. Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


a 


by CHICK MASTER 


MORE CHICKS 
BETTER CHICKS 
EQUAL 
MORE PROFIT 


The engineers and service men 


at Chick 


they can help you improve your 


Master are confident 


percentage of healthy, vigorous 


chicks from each hatch. 


Perfectly operating incubators 
and hatchers plus correct tem- 
perature, humidity and ventila- 
tion, throughout your hatchery 


can rican more good chicks. 


Write us today for a free check- 
up. 


* 


Exports Handled by: 
CHICK MASTER INTERNATIONAL CO. 
415 W. Harding Road 
Springfield, Ohio 


® 


J 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland 9, Ohio 


Feb. 7-0— American Dehydratora 
Stardust Hotel, 


of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Feb. 9-11— Poultry Fact Finding 

Conference; sponsored by Institute of 

American Poultry Industries; Muni- 


cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; | 


pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Il. 


Feb. 12-18—Montana Nutrition 


Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Manage- 
ment Dept. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 15-16— Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn. Annual Nu- 
trition Conference and Meeting; The 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., 
Dr. Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 
University, Provo. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 18-20— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Green- 
leaf, P.O. Box 151, Worthington. 

Feb. 20-21— Virginia State Feed 


Convention and Nutrition Confer- | 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; | 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. | 


Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 


Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia | 


Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26- March 1 — Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 2-3—Oklahoma Feed Indus- 
try Conference and Work Shop; 
Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, chm., 
Poultry Science Dept. 

March 4-6—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; The Cornhusker Ho- 
tel, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. Elm, 
Terminal Bldg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 

March 8-9— Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

March 13—Illinois Swine Growers 
Day; Univerity of Lllinois, Urbana, 
tl 


March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4. 

March 15-17 — Pacific Dairy and 
Poultry Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; sec., Lloyd J. Powers, 
1304 E. 7th St., Los Angeles 21. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-28—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver - Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle mectings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 
725 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 25 -30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

March 28—Distillers Feed Oonfer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpen- 
ter, Executive Director, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Olinic; 


| Texas A&M College, College Station; 


B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10 — National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 18— Illinois Cattle Feeders 
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DOG-RATION 


The Best Friend 
A Dog Ever Had 


—and one of the best friends a feed dealer ever had, too! You can now offer 
dog owners a QUALITY dog food at an economical price. Highly nutritious, rich 
in protein, and perfectly balanced. Relished, wet or dry, by all sizes, all breeds. 
Let Blatchford's DOG-RATION open the door to a new, profitable repeat 


business for you. Write 


WAUKEGAN 
ILLINOIS 


Midwest Division, Des Moines, lowa 
West Coast Division, Nampa, idaho 
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PELLETING RATE 


— FINES MOIST 
WARM PELLETS 


PASSING THROUCY 6 MESH SCREEN 


FINES PRODUCED. BY SHAKER — 


addition of NATIONAL Western Bentonite to 20% 
protein poultry rations substantially increases pellet production 
while reducing “fines.”’ In tests conducted at Baroid Chemicals’ 
Feed Research Laboratories, the concentration of NATIONAL 
Western required to give both optimum pellet quality and improved 
pelleting rate is about 2%. This amount gives a 65% rise in pellet 
production and a 55% decrease in fines from hot extruded pellets. 

The accompanying chart shows that the pelleting rate at maxi- 
mum pellet mill capacity increases substantially when Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite is used as a pelleting aid. Note 
that as little as 1% NATIONAL Western improves the pelleting 
rate 30% and reduces fines 33‘ 


The 


30 To. 

You can obtain more detailed data on the use of Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellets by mailing 
the coupon below. 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 


6165 *Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 


; poultry feed pellets 
NAME 


COMPANY TITLE 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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SELLIN' SAM 


“I never was a guy to high pressure anyone. | like to let the customer make 
up his own mind!" 


MORE 


FOR THE 


HAMMERMILLS 


* Suspension grinding for cooler, faster, more 
uniform grind — an exclusive Joy Bee feature! 

* Built-up, bolted construction 

* Die-stamped, precision-engineered parts and per- 
fect balance for smooth, trouble-free performance. 

* Finest ball bearings for years of wear. 

* Rugged, heavy all-stee! construction of all parts 
— greater strength without excess weight. 

* One-piece, special alloy heat-treated hammers 
with multiple cutting edges 

* Remote screen changes for instant change without 
stopping mill. 

* Texture Grind — finer, more uniform texture, no 
loss of valuable amino acids. 


MODEL “w" 
INDUSTRIAL HAMMERMILL 


Rugged, precision built for tough 
heavy duty, high quality, high vol- 
ume production and trouble free 


| 
i 
| 
a 
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IF IT'S AS GOOD AS JAY BEE, IT'S GOT TO BE JAY BEE! 


Today . . . See your Jay Bee Distributor, or write 


Dept. A — Tyler, Texas @ Franklin, Tenn. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 


Day; University of Illinois, Urbana. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 27 — Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette; 
chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Animal Sci- 
ence Dept. 

May 4-5— Illinois Grain Dealers 
Assn.; St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 
Til; exec. sec. Donald Palmer, 
910 Lehmann Bidg., Peoria, Il. 

May 10-11 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn. Convention and Poultry 
Jubilee; Dinkler - Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
Box 567, Montgomery. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago M. 

May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 8— Poultry Coronation Ban- 
quet; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Abit Massey, Georgia Poul- 
try Federation, Box 493, Gainesville. 

June 28-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J. 
Willcock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 13-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
city, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 5, Il. 

Aug. 24—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
R. A. Pickett, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 8— Upper Peninsula Feed 
Dealers Assn.; State Office Bldg., Es- 
canaba, Mich.; UPFDA, Box 342, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


NEW ’62 HEIL DRYERS! 


15% more production with no fuel increase 


25% more production with modest fuel increase 


New 1962 Heil dryers are more efficient 
than ever. With greatly improved utiliza- 
tion of the drying medium, you can dry 
15 percent more material with no increase 
in fuel constumption — 25 percent more 
with only a modest increase in fuel. 

For over 30 years, Heil dryers have been 
the standard of comparison—in fuel econ- 
omy, effectiveness of drying, quality of 
finished product and compact construc- 
tion. Now — for ’62 — you get a better 
value than ever! Wire, | 
write or call for the com- 
plete story. 


THe HEIL co. 


Poultry Industry Help 
Alternatives Topic of 


South Carolina Meeting 


COLUMBIA, S.C. — A state-wide 
meeting of the South Carolina Poul- 
try Improvement Assn. has been 
called for Nov. 20 in Columbia for 
the purpose of informing the industry 
of the various programs, both gov- 
ernment and industry sponsored, to 
improve poultry industry conditions. 

The meeting, open to all segments 
of the indnustry, was called by J. D. 
Watson, Johnston, president. It will 
be at the Wade Hampton Hotel at 
2 p.m. 

Featured speakers will be Dr. 
James Ralph, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, and O. H. Green, Spar- 
tanburg, an opponent of government 
controls. 

Federal marketing orders will be 
explained, and there will be a discus- 
sion of ways the industry might solve 
its problems through its own efforts, 
Mr. Watson said. 

Norman Sanders, Columbia, a 
member of the executive committee 
of the association, and president of 
the Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., will briefly explain the pur- 
pose of the meeting. 


DEHY 


Doubles 
the Guard 


to protect your 
Pro-Vitamin A 


(Carotene) 


Vitamin E 
(alpha tocopherol) 


Pigmenter 
(Xanthophyll) 


The addition of only 0.015% 
of water-soluble ethoxyquin 
(Santoquin*) in alfalfa follow- 
ing dehydration protects its es- 
sential nutrients from oxida- 
tive destruction. 


Dehy protected by 
(1) ethoxyquin 
(2) inert gas storage 


is now, more than ever, your 
most economical, quality con- 
trolled source of vital nutri- 
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| J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 
: wy, 
la ents. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ARNOLD DRYER 
*Ragistered trademark, M Chem- 
3000 West Montana St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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~ QOVERHEAD BIN SYSTEM | 


CUTS COSTS TO BUILD 
THIS MODERN MILL 


ae OVERHEAD BINS AND STRUCTURE CAN 
HOUSE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT TO 
SUIT MILL REQUIREMENTS OF ANY AREA. Pa , 


The Lemanco system of overhead bins and structure provides a starting point 
to build an efficient, economical mill, stripped of innumerable expenditures to 
make the ultimate cost surprisingly low. 

The Lemanco overhead bins with galvanized sides and roof, smooth walls with no 
tie rods, having capacities from five to 32 tons per compartment, serve as the 
roof while the skin is fastened to the structure. With this type of construction all os 
the advantages of gravity flow are offered—speed, no augers, no motors, less 
labor—and a low cost per finished feed tonnage. pe 


Demonstrating the flexibility of the Lemanco overhead bin system is the above 
mill recently erected in Illinois. It has nine hoppers overhead with four used for 
concentrates and two for ground grain. The other three are used for extra 
capacity where more of one concentrate is used than another. Additional storage 
can be added when needed. In other words, you are not fenced in as you can 
be with on-the-ground storage bins. 


Even though this particular mill may not suit your requirements, the general idea 
can be utilized and profitably adapted to your needs. With this type construction 
your contractor can often add additional equipment and stay within your budget. 
Discuss this design with your mill equipment dealer, or write or call Lemanco. 


| 

Va 


Equipment in place before skin is added showing console and 
switches for air gates as well as dial for weigh hopper scale. 
From one position operator can control air gates on nine in- 
gredient bins, regulate hammer mill, turn head, weigh and 
operate discharge gates of four customer load-out bins. One 
man can grind, mix and deliver at the rate of 24 tons per hour. 


This mill in the blue grass country of Kentucky also uses the Lemanco | LEACH MANUFACTURING CO. 


overhead system for a weigh buggy operation. P.O. Box 1010 PHONE Liberty 7-5472 
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Putting Research 
To Wor 


Effect of Hygromycin Fed to 

Swine Under Two Systems of 
Management 

@ A. J. Clawson, H. L. Miller, E. G. Batte, 

J. « North 


Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Journal of imal Science, Vo!. 20, No. 3, 


pp. 537-543, August, 1961. 
ABSTRACT 


The objectives of this experiment 
were to: 


(1) Study the effect of continuous 
feeding of hygromycin to sows during 
the latter part of gestation and early 
lactation on their reproductive per- 
formance and on livability of their 
offspring when raised either in con- 
finement or on pasture. 

(2) Study the effect of continuous 
feeding of hygromycin in starting 
and growing rations (to a weight of 
approximately 100 lb.) on growth, 


feed requirements, liver scars caused 
by ascarids and numbers of ascarids 
harbored by market hogs. 
EXPERIMENT 1— A total of 38 
second-litter sows were used during 
two fall seasons with the sows main- 
tained on Ladino clover pasture dur- 
ing gestation. During this time they 
were fed 3 lb. daily of the following 
ration: 73.75% ground shelled corn; 


1500 to 3000 more eggs 
per month per 1000 birds 
with Serpasil’ Premix 


Quite a dividend to pass along to owners of laying flocks! Here is 
how SERPASIL Premix can reward the owner of a 1000-bird flock, 
maintained under stressful conditions, fed a layer ration contain- 


ing 2 ppm. SERPASIL for 30 days: 


1500 to 3000 more eggs* 
Worth an Additional 


For a Premix Cost of 
And a Net Gain to the Owner of 
*A conservative estimate based on the results of field trials and 


laboratory studies conducted by research personnel of Arizona 
State University and Rutgers University, College of Agriculture. 


$45 to $90 
14 14 


$31 to $76 


Besides this extra dividend, SERPASIL also improves egg quality 
during stressful heat by reducing checks and cracks and by increas- 
ing shell thickness. This means more premium grade eggs for your 
customers. Be one of the first to pass along these profit-making 


benefits to your customers. 


If you haven’t yet filed your N.D.A. for blending feeds containing 
SERPASIL, don’t delay! You can write to us today for an N.D.A. 


P.O. Box 313, Summit, N. J. 


Filing Kit, which contains clear, simple instructions and forms. 


CIBA Pharmaceutical Products Inc. 
Animal Health Marketing Division 


N.D.A. Filing Kits can also be obtained from The Ray Ewing Co., 
Pasadena, Calif.,and Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, 


New Jersey. 


In Canada: CIBA Company Limited, Dorval, Quebec 


Serpasil® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 
Serpasil® (reserpine CIBA) 


12% % soybean meal; 64% dehyrated 
alfalfa meal; 64% % meat scraps; .44% 
ground limestone; 0.37% defluori- 
nated phosphate, and 0.44% salt. 

Thirty days prior to farrowing, 
one-half of the sows were continued 
on 3 Ib. daily of the control ration 
above. The remainder were fed 3 lb. 
daily of a similar ration to which 
hygromycin had been added at the 
rate of 16 mg. per pound which pro- 
vided a total of 48 mg. per sow per 
day. This level was fed during the 30 
days prior to and for 21 days after 
farrowing. 

Approximately three weeks after 
farrowing, the sows and their litters 
in each group were divided and placed 
either on Ladino clover-fescue pas- 
ture or in pens with concrete floors. 
The pasture consisted of lots which 
had been used only once two years 
previously, and the concrete feeding 
platform was new. The pasture pigs 
were housed in open-front sheds 
similar to those used on the concrete 
platforms except that they had dirt 
floors. No bedding was used in either 
group. 

Creep feeds were similar for both 
groups of young pigs with the excep- 
tion that pigs from sows that re- 
ceived hygromycin also received it in 
their creep ration at the rate of 12 
mg. per ton of ration. Sows were 
handled similarly as far as feeding 
practices were concerned with both 
groups self-fed corn and supplement 
after being moved from the farrow- 
ing barn. 

At weaning, four lots of pigs were 
maintained, but they were redivided 
so that one half of the pigs raised 
on concrete during the pre-weaning 
period were placed on pasture and 
one half of the pasture-fed pigs were 
placed on concrete. This was done 
with both the control and hygromycin 
groups. After weaning, hygromycin 
feeding was continued for those pigs 
whose dams had received the addi- 
tive. As mentioned above, these same 
pigs also had received hygromycin 
in their starter ration. 

The ration fed the pigs was the 
same as that used for feeding sows 
and litters during lactation and con- 
sisted of shelled corn and supple- 
ment fed free-choice. Hygromycin 
was added to the supplement at the 
rate of 48 gm./ton for those pigs that 
received the antibiotic. Such hy- 
gromycin feeding was continued until 
the pigs averaged approximately 100 
lb. liveweight. 

The results showed that in spite of 
the fact that the average number of 
pigs farrowed per litter was greater 
for the hygromycin fed sows (10.1 vs. 
9.2) this figure was not a result of 
hygromycin feeding itself, but rather 
was due to litter size variation. Aver- 
age birth weight tended to be some- 
what smaller for hygromycin fed 
sows (2.6 vs. 2.75). Starter consump- 
tion was higher for the control pigs 
fed both on concrete and on pasture 
and markedly so during the first 
season. Thus, hygromycin apparently 
reduced the palatability of the start- 
er ration, although part of this dif- 
ference may have been associated 
with litter size. It should be noted 


Let our Representative 
help you get 


THE BEST 
BREEDER FLOCK 
PERFORMANCE 

IN THE BUSINESS! 


PETERSON 


farm 
DECATUR, ARKANSAS 
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New Laboratory 


Methods Increase 


Efficiency of CCC 


Trace Mineral Premixes 


Research has proved that the efficiency of trace 

mineral premixes is dependent on many factors—a fact 

that has made necessary the development of new laboratory 
tests and testing methods. The use of these new methods 

in producing CCC Trace Mineral Premixes is helping 


» feed manufacturers make better feeds. 


Users of CCC Trace Mineral Premixes have positive 
} assurance that the correct amount of each trace mineral is 

ms present in a form that is biologically available, that 
each is compatible with one another, and that the premix 


; flows freely and mixes readily in all types of feeds. 


j This assurance is treble safe-guarded by CCC. Each 
trace mineral compound is carefully analysed before using to 
- i determine its chemical analysis and physical properties. 
Each trace mineral premix is carefully analysed to make 
sure it meets the minimum guarantees for each trace 
mineral element. A sample of each trace mineral 
premix batch is retained for making later analyses 


— should the need to do so arise. 


Illustrated is a newly developed technique 
for determining iodine in trace mineral premixes 
at the CCC Laboratory 
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that average litter weight and aver- 
age weight per pig at weaning were 
not influenced significantly by treat- 


ments. Likewise, percent of pigs 
weaned of those farrowed did not 
appear to be associated with hy- 
gromycin feeding or with confine- 


ment vs. pasture feeding 

The feed saving resulting from use 
of pasture vs. confinement was small 
up to the time of weaning and aver- 
aged 35 lb. of feed saved per hundred- 
weight gain per sow and litter. Dur- 
ing the first year, those sows fed a 
corn-tankage ration free choice on 
concrete apparently had satisfactory 
milk production but did not gain, 
while the sows on pasture gained an 
average of 40 lb. each. In both years, 
the protein supplement consumption 
by the and litters when fed 
free choice during lactation was high 


sows 


and may have resulted, at least in 
part, from supplement consumption 
by the young pigs 

During post-weaning period, pigs 


fed hygromycin and those fed on pas- 
ture consumed less feed than pigs fed 


the control ration and those fed on 
concrete. Because of group feeding 
techniques, statistical analysis could 
not be used. This lower feed intake 
was reflected in slightly lower aver- 
age daily gains for pigs receiving hy- 
gromycin and for those fed on pas- 
ture. The lower feed consumption for 
groups previously fed hygromycin 
persisted to market weight. 

The pigs fed on pasture required 
less feed per 100 lb. gain than those 
fed on concrete, and this advantage 
was manifest even though the protein 
supplement fed to both groups was 
well fortified with known required 
vitamins and minerals. 

In spite of the fact that hygromy- 
cin feeding was discontinued at ap- 
proximately 100 lb. weight, the in- 
testinal tracts of the pigs so fed con- 
tained fewer ascarids at market 
weight than did controls. Average 
numbers of ascarids recovered was 15 
and 4, respectively. It is interesting 
to note that although there was a 
reduction in liver scars in the pigs 
during the first year for pigs fed hy- 
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| gromycin, exactly the opposite was 


| true the following year. The results | 


of this experiment show that ridding 


does not improve his performance 
since liver damage may occur before 
treatment is started or else the drug 
employed may not be effective in pre- 
venting the ascarid larva from mak- 
ing its migratory cycle to the liver 
and lungs and causing resultant dam- 
age. Pigs with high liver scars usual- 
ly perform poorer than those relative- 
ly free of damage. 

Carcass traits, backfat thickness, 
area of loin eye, etc., were unaffected 
by ration treatment. No detrimental 
effect was noted on carcass quality 
as a result of feeding on concrete in 
spite of the more limited exercise 
area available. 


EXPERIMENT 2—In this trial, 134 
10-week-old pigs (45 Ib. average 
weight) which had previously re- 
ceived hygromycin in their creep ra- 
tions were used. The pigs were 
divided into two groups and fed ra- 
tions comprised of a mixture of corn, 
milo and protein supplement to cal- 
culate 16% total protein until ap- 
proximately 75 Ib. liveweight. One 
half of the pigs were fed hygromycin 
in their rations until 125 lb. weight. 
From 75 to 125 lb. weight, all pigs 
were fed a 14% total protein ration, 
and from 125 lb. to approximately 
190 lb. final weight they were fed 
12% total protein. Yellow corn re- 
placed all of the milo at 75 lb. weight. 

The rations were all self-fed and 
two rape pastures were used. The re- 
sults showed that in this trial there 
were no differences in daily feed in- 
take, rate of gain or feed per pound 
of gain associated with treatments. 
The pigs fed hygromycin post wean- 
ing harbored significantly fewer ma- 
ture ascarids at market time than 
pigs fed the control diet (average 1.8 
and 5.5 ascarids, respectively). Thus, 
it was apparent that merely feeding 
the hygromycin in the creep ration 
was not effective in prevention of 
ascarid invasion at a later date. No 
difference was observed in number of 
liver scars in this trial at time of 
slaughter. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that after the hygromycin sup- 
plemented pigs had been on trial for 
46 days, an apparent impairment in 
their hearing was noticed. This lack 
of normal hearing appeared to per- 
sist even after hygromycin feeding 
was discontinued, but no further tests 
were made to determine whether or 
not the pigs were actually deaf. 

The data for liver scars and daily 


gains from pigs in Experiments 1 and 
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2 were combined to obtain correla- 
tion coefficients. This correlation 
(—0.25) involving 360 observations 
was highly significant (P < 0.01). 
COMMENT 

There have been experiments con- 
cerning the use of hygromycin in hog 
rations during the past several years, 
and space does not permit a review 
of them. Nevertheless, the North 
Carolina trial above reviewed is quite 
complete and well controlled and is 
an exhibit of what one may expect 
under normal conditions of good 
swine management and husbandry. 
Certain other investigators have ob- 
served gain responses when pigs have 
received hygromycin, but in general, 
these have been exhibited only up to 
approximately 100 lb. weight. After 
this, there is often a growth depres- 
sion by the use of the additive. Fur- 
thermore, contaminated  surround- 
ings probably would give better re- 
sults when the compound is used than 
when a relatively clean parasite-free 
environment is present. 

Although periodic reports have 
been made in the field of apparent 
deafness of hogs fed hygromycin, it 
should be noted that the performance 
of pigs apparently was not adversely 
affected by this condition. 


Schools 


WALTHAM, MASS.—A dealer 
training program for dairy and poul- 
try feeds and concentrates salesmen 
is being conducted through December 
by Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, 
under the direction of M. C. Dever- 
eux, newly appointed division sales 
manager. The program consists of 
one-day meetings with dealer groups 
in Ohio, Michigan and Virginia. 

The schools include improved sales 
techniques, using such sales tools as 
bulk delivery, diversified products, 
sound financing, poultry package 
plan, concentrates, calf starters, pig 
promotions, research advertising and 
new refinements in formulation. 
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MinnesotaBeef Cattle ResearchReports 


The 10th anniversary of the Min- 
nesota Beef Cattle- Grassland Field 
Day was observed recently at the 
Rosemount (Minn.) Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

As part of the observance high- 
lights of past research were summar- 
ized by members of the departments 
of anima! husbandry, soils, agronomy, 
entomology and forestry. Results ob- 
tained during the past year were pre- 
sented and included the following: 

@ The use of “Baytex” for grub con- 
trol resulted in 90% reduction in 
grubs when applied on wintering 
calves. 

@ Weight gains of yearling steers fed 


By Dr. O. E. Kolari 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 


high-corn silage, restricted - grain 
were not affected by the level of lin- 
seed oil meal fed. The level varied 
from 1.5 to 3 Ib. per head daily. On 
the other hand, 1.5 lb. linseed oil meal 
was not adequate for heifers fed sim- 
ilar rations, and gains were increased 
when the level was increased to 2 Ib. 
per head daily. 

@ Lysine, fed at 10 gm. per head 
daily, had no effect on the feedlot 
performance of steers and heifers fed 
high-corn silage rations. 

e Approximately 3.2 and 5.4 Ib. sup- 
plemental shelled corn per head daily 
were required by calves fed regular- 
cut corn silage and forage sorghum 


silage, respectively, to equal the feed- 
lot performance of calves fed high- 
cut corn silage and no corn. 

@ Differences in the feedlot perform- 
ance and carcass characteristics of 
steers fed either ground shelled corn 
or ground ear corn were small. 
eVitamin A _ deficiency symptoms 
were observed in cattle fed a ration 
of ground ear corn, protein supple- 
ment and no hay after about 120 days 
on feed. 

@ Weight gains of heifers fed either 
4, 6 or 8 lb. hay with shelled corn 
were similar. 

e@ Carcass grades and marbling scores 
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And produced the Arbor Acres 50, 
«&) the best-balanced crossbred breeder 
female yet available anywhere! 


We took the exciting new “Line 50” 
male, developed in 1955 by the in- 
dustry’s foremost Research staff — 


Mated it to the famous Arbor Acres 
White Rock female line, already the 
provenmother of half the nation’s 
meat chickens — 


Now You take today’s AA 50’s, 


combine them with the 
best specialized breeder 
cockerels, and you 

will get the most 
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of carcasses from cattle fed 4 or 6 
lb. hay were similar and were higher 
than those from heifers fed 8 Ib. per 
head daily. 

@ Differences in the feedlot perform- 
ance of steers fed rolled dry barley 
or high-moisture ensiled barley ra- 
tions were small. 

e The fineness of grind (%, % or % 
in. screen) of hay subsequently pel- 
leted and fed with ground shelled 
corn had no effect on the feedlot per- 
formance of fattening calves. 

@ Treating pasture cattle with cobalt 
“bullets” increased weight gains and 
beef produced per acre by 6.6%. 

@ Beef production per acre was in- 
creased 80% as a result of fertiliz- 
ing grass pastures; renovation of pas- 
tures increased beef production by 
125%. 

Following are summaries of the 
reports given: 

FEEDING FOUR LEVELS OF 
LINSEED OIL MEAL AND LYSINE 
TO FATTENING CATTLE FED 
HIGH-CORN SILAGE RATIONS — 
O. E. Kolari, A. L. Harvey and J. C. 
Meiske—Two experiments were com- 
pleted in which four levels of pro- 
tein, with and without lysine, were 
fed to 64 yearling steers and 64 heif- 
ers. Linseed oil meal was fed at 1.5, 
2.0, 2.5 or 3.0 lb. per head daily to 
each group of two lots of cattle (eight 
per lot) in each trial. Lysine was fed 
at 10 gm. per head daily. Corn silage 
was fed to appetite during the first 
74 and 111 days of the steer and heif- 
er trials, respectively. During this 
phase of feeding, the combined intake 
of ground ear corn and linseed oil 
meal was about 8 lb. per head daily. 

Results: The average daily gains of 
steers were similar for all levels of 
linseed oil meal fed (2.58 to 2.69 Ib.). 
Heifers fed 1.5 Ib. linseed oil meal 
gained 0.13 to 0.22 lb. less per head 
daily (1.83 lb.) than those fed 2 (2.05 
Ib.), 2.5 (2.02 Ib.) or 3 Ib. (1.96 Ib.) 
per head daily. In both trials the 
daily intake of feed by cattle fed 1.5 
lb. linseed oil meal was slightly less 
than that of cattle fed 2 to 3 lb. Feed 
required per unit weight gain (within 
trials) was the least for steers fed 
1.5 lb. and for heifers fed 2 Ib. lin- 
seed oil meal per head daily. Differ- 
ences in the efficiency of feed use be- 
tween cattle fed the other three lev- 
els of linseed oil meal were small. 
Feed costs per cwt. gain were low in 
both trials and ranged from $12 to 
$13.48. The most economical gains, 
within trials, were made by steers 
fed 1.5 lb. linseed oi] meal ($12.20) 
and heifers fed 2 Ib. linseed oil meal 
($12). In both trials, cattle fed 3 Ib. 
linseed oil meal per head daily had 
the highest feed cost ($13.48 and 
$13.01 for steers and heifers, respec- 
tively). Feeding 10 gm. lysine per 
head daily had no effect on the feed- 
lot performance of the cattle. 


WINTERING STEER CALVES 
ON REGULAR CORN SILAGE, 
HIGH-CUT CORN SILAGE OR 
FORAGE SORGHUM SILAGE—J. C. 
Meiske, A. L. Harvey, O. E. Kolari 
and L. H. Smith—Forty-eight ‘“good- 
to-choice’”’ Hereford steer calves, 
weighing about 405 lb., were allotted 
into six lots of eight each. Two lots 
of cattle were fed each of the fol- 
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lowing silages: (1) high-cut corn si- 
lage (cut so that 18 to 24 in. of stub- 
ble was left in the field); (2) regular- 
cut corn silage; (3) forage sorghum 
silage. Rations consisted of silage fed 
to appetite, 1 lb. soybean meal and 
2 lb. alfalfa-brome hay. A trace min- 
eralized salt and a mineral mixture 
were fed free-choice. The calves were 
implanted with 12:mg. stilbestrol at 
the start of the 191 day trial. Cracked 
shelled corn was fed to calves fed the 
lower energy silages (sorghum and 
regular-cut) in order to obtain an 
equal rate of gain between silage 
treatments. 

Results: Average daily gains of 
cattle fed high-cut corn silage (1.66 
Ib.), regular-cut corn silage (1.76 lb.) 
or forage sorghum silage (1.77 Ib.) 
were similar. Calves fed regular-cut 
corn or sorghum silage required 3.20 
and 5.37 lb., respectively, of supple- 
mental cracked shelled corn per head 
daily to produce weight gains equiva- 
lent to that of calves fed high-cut 
corn silage. Calves fed regular-cut 
corn silage and forage sorghum silage 
required 6% (687 lb.) and 11% 


gain, respectively, than calves fed 
high-cut corn silage (647 Ib.). Feed 
cost per cwt. gain ranged from $11.19 
for calves fed high-cut corn silage 
to $13.03 for those fed sorghum si- 
lage. The feed cost of calves fed reg- 
ular-cut corn silage was $11.63 per 
cwt. gain. 


THE EFFECT OF FEEDING 
VARIOUS LEVELS OF ENERGY 
UPON FEEDLOT PERFORMANCE 
AND CARCASS CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF FATTENING STEERS — 
W. J. Aunan, A. L. Harvey, O. E. Ko- 
lari and J. C. Meiske — Thirty-six 
“good-to-choice” yearling Hereford 
steers were allotted into six lots of 
six. Two lots were randomly as- 
signed to each of the following treat- 
ments: (1) ground ear corn and hay; 
(2) ground ear corn and no hay; (3) 
cracked shelled corn and hay. Corn 
was fed to appetite and alfalfa-brome 
hay (average quality) was fed at 4 
lb. per head daily to the 4 lots of 
steers receiving hay. Daily crude pro- 
tein intake of cattle was equalized 
between rations with soybean meal 
to meet recommendations 
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The cattle were individually fed in 
stanchions for 153 days. 

Results: The differences in average 
daily gains of cattle fed cracked 
shelled corn with hay (2.47 lb.) or 
ground ear corn with hay (2.56 Ib.) 
were small. Cattle fed shelled corn 
and hay required 5% less feed per 
ewt. gain than those fed ear corn and 
hay (842 vs. 886 lIb.). The average 
daily gain of steers fed ground ear 
corn with no hay was 2.15 lb. They 
required 836 lb. feed per cwt. gain. 

The weight gains of the steers fed 
ground ear corn and no hay were 
similar to cattle fed hay during the 
first 106 days on feed. However, their 
average daily gains were subnormal 
(1.29 lb.) from the 106th to 153rd 
day of the trial; this was apparently 
due to a vitamin A deficiency (see 
“Vitamin A Studies with Beef Cat- 
tle’). The weight gains of steers fed 
either shelled or ear corn with al- 
falfa-brome hay were satisfactory 
during the last 47 days on feed. 

Margin over feed costs was the 


least for cattle fed ground ear corn 


and no hay (loss of $12.30), highest 
for cattle fed ground ear corn and 
hay (loss of $2.28), and intermediate 
for those fed cracked shelled corn 


and hay (loss of $8.27) 
carcass data showed 
differences between treatments for 
carcass weight, USDA grade, mar- 
bling conformation score, rib 
eye area, fat thickness over the 12th 
rib, and separable fat tissue, separa- 
ble lean tissue and moisture, fat and 
protein content of the 9-11th rib sam- 
ple. Also, there were no apparent dif- 
ferences between treatments in color 
and firmness scores 

VITAMIN A STUDIES WITH 
BEEF CATTLE—O. E. Kolari, A. L. 
Harvey and J. C. Meiske—Three ex- 
periments were completed in which 
vitamin A was fed in massive doses 
to fattening beef cattle. 


Analyses of 
no significant 


score, 


Experiment 1—Forty-six ‘good-to- 
choice” heifers were divided into six 
lots (two lots per hay level) and fed 


| 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This report 
by Dr. O. E. Kolari on the Minne- 
sota Beef Cattle- Grassland Field 
Day is paper No. 1093, Miscellaneous 
Journal Series, Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


three levels of hay: 4, 6 or 8 Ib. al- 
falfa-brome hay per head daily. Vita- 
min A was fed at 100,000 I1.U. per 
head daily for five days beginning 
June 2 and again Aug. 3, 1960, to 
one lot of heifers within each hay 
level. Ground shelled corn was fed 
to appetite and the crude protein in- 
take of the cattle was equalized 
among hay levels with linseed oil 
meal. Prior to this experiment the 
heifers had been fed high-corn silage 
rations for 106 days. The feeding of 
additional vitamin A did not affect 
feedlot performance in this experi- 
ment. 


Experiment 2—Three steers within 
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each lot reported in “The Effect of 
Feeding Various Levels of Energy 
Upon Feedlot Performance and Car- 
cass Characteristics of Fattening 
Steers” were fed 100,000 I.U. vitamin 
A per head daily for five days begin- 
ning May 24 and again Aug. 3, 1960. 
Liver samples were taken from the 
steers for vitamin A and carotene de- 
termination after they were slaugh- 
tered. The experiment was terminat- 


ed after the cattle had been on feed 
for 153 days (Oct. 24, 1960). 

The feeding of supplemental vita- 
min A, as was done in this experi- 
ment, did not affect the feedlot per- 
formance of the steers. After 120 
days on feed some of the steers fed 
rations without hay showed symp- 
toms of vitamin A deficiency whether 
or not they had been fed supplemen- 
tal vitamin A. Symptoms observed in- 
cluded: Reduced appetite, dull hair 
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CALIFORNIANS AT POULTRY COURSE—These Californians were among 
37 students from six states, plus France and Germany, who completed a four- 
day poultry short course at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 
Covered in the concentrated study were flock management problems, preven- 
tion and control of poultry diseases. Among the students were, seated, left 
to right, E. A. Collier, Dr. Salsbury’s territory manager, Fresno; Jeff O. Har- 
rison, Poehlmann Hatchery, Petaluma; Roscoe K. Wells, Summers Ranch, 
Inc., Ceres; James W. Fisher, Fisher's Poultry Ranch, San Jose; Keith F. 
PoehImann, Poehlmann’s Hatchery, Petaluma; Bud D. Fisher, Hayres Egg 
Farm, Lathrop; A. W. Schriner, Dr. Salsbury’s territory manager, Santa Rosa. 
Back row, left to right, Nels B. Sorenson, Feather Knoll Farm, Petaluma; 
Harry W. Jaggard, Jaggard Poultry Ranch, Santa Rosa; Ray L. Colwell, 
Rainbow Farms, Turlock; John H. Jeppeson, Donsing Hatchery, Rio Linda; 
Bailey R. Townsend, Townsend Farms, Ripon; Leland R. Jasper, Mariposa 


Enterprises, 
Hatchery. Petaluma. 


Mariposa; Frederic H. Miner, Bundeson Brothers Petaluma 


coat, diarrhea, muscular incoordina- 
tion and swelling of the legs above 
the hoofheads. Steers with swollen 
legs were injected with 500,000 L.U. 
vitamin A and the swelling disap- 
peared in 7-10 days. During the last 
47 days of the experiment the steers 
fed no hay gained only 1.29 Ib. per 
head daily. Steers fed hay gained 
slightly over 2 lb. per day. These re- 
sults show that the ration without 
hay (ear corn and soybean meal) did 
not supply enough vitamin A activity 
to meet the vitamin A requirements 
and that the supplemental level of 
vitamin A fed was inadequate also. 
The carotene and vitamin A con- 
tents of the livers of cattle fed ear 
corn and no hay were extremely low 
(control—6.7 and 3.7; vitamin A 
group—6.9 and 2.9 mcg.%, respective- 
ly). Steers fed ear corn and hay had 
the highest liver carotene and vita- 
min A values (control—21.5 and 44.2; 
vitamin A group—218 and 468 
meg.%, respectively), and those fed 
shelled corn and hay had intermedi- 
ate values (control—17.9 and 22.7; 
vitamin A group—14.1 and 283 
meg.%, respectively). These data 
confirmed the feedlot observation of 
vitamin A deficiency in steers fed 
ground ear corn and no hay. 
Experiment 3— One half of the 
heifers in each lot reported in “Feed- 
ing Four Levels of Linseed Oil Meal 
and Lysine to Fattening Cattle Fed 
High-Corn Silage Rations” were fed 


INDUSTRY FOR 
25 YEARS 


DEDICATED TO 


SERVICE ON VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
AND PERFORMANCE 


Box 147+ Mission 6-3441 
CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


700,000 L.U. vitamin A Feb. 25, short- 
ly after arrival in the feedlot and 
500,000 I.U. March 30, 1961. The trial 
was terminated June 28, 1961 (118 
days). Under these conditions the 
feeding of supplemental vitamin A 
did not affect feedlot performance. 

THE EFFECT OF FEEDING 
FOUR LEVELS OF HAY TO FAT- 
TENING HEIFERS FED SHELLED 
CORN—O. E. Kolari, A. L. Harvey, 
J. C. Meiske and W. J. Aunan—Sixty- 
four Hereford heifers were allotted 
to eight lots (two per hay level) and 
fed: 2, 4, 6 or 8 Ib. alfalfa-brome hay 
per head daily. Cracked shelled corn 
was fed to appetite and the daily 
crude protein intake of the cattle fed 
the various hay levels was equalized 
with linseed oil meal. The heifers 
were implanted with 12 mg. stilbes- 
trol at the start of the trjal. Trace 
mineralized salt and a mineral mix- 
ture were fed free-choice. 

Preliminary results: During the 
first 71 days on feed the average 
daily gain of heifers fed 2 lb. alfalfa- 
brome hay per head daily (2.53 Ib.) 
was 9-11% greater than for those fed 
4 lb. (2.29 Ib.), 6 Ib. (2.24 Ib.) or 8 
Ib. (2.29 lb.) hay. The daily intake of 
feed was highest for heifers fed 8 
Ib. alfalfa-brome hay per head daily 
(21.5 lb.) and least for heifers fed 
2 lb. nay (19.0 lb.). Heifers fed 4 or 
6 lb. hay had similar daily feed in- 
takes. Feed required per 100 lb. gain 
was the least for heifers fed 2 lb. hay 
(744 lb.). Heifers fed 4, 6 or 8 lb. 
hay required 18 (880 Ib.), 22 (905 lb.) 
and 25% (933 lb.), respectively, more 
feed per 100 lb. gain than those fed 
2 lb. hay. 

Final results of a 116-day experi- 
ment completed in 1960 were report- 
ed in which three levels of alfalfa- 
brome hay (4, 6 and 8 Ib.), were fed 
to fattening heifers. Rations were 
similar to those reported above. Av- 
erage daily gains of heifers fed 4 
(2.05 Ib.), 6 (2.00 lb.) and 8 Ib. hay 
(2.10 Ib.) were similar. Fat cover 
over the 12th rib and rib eye area 
(inches), marbling scores (5, small 
and 6, modest) and carcass grades 
(9, high good and 10, low choice) of 
the carcasses from cattle fed the var- 
ious hay levels were, respectively: 
4 lb. hay—0.81, 11.2, 5.8, 10.2; 6 Ib. 
hay—0.79, 11.1, 5.6, 9.6; 8 Ib. hay— 
0.83, 10.8, 5.0, 8.9. 

HIGH -MOISTURE ENSILED 
BARLEY WITH AND WITHOUT 
ALFALFA HAY FOR FATTENING 
YEARLING STEERS—E. C. Fred- 
erick, D. Reimer, O. E. Kolari, W. J. 
Aunan and L. E. Hanson—forty ‘‘me- 
dium” Hereford steers were divided 
into four lots of 10 and fed: (1) rolled 
dry barley and 4 lb. alfalfa hay; (2) 
rolled dry barley and 1 Ib. barley 
supplement; (3) rolled high-moisture 
ensiled barley and 4 lb. alfalfa hay; 
(4) rolled high-moisture ensiled bar- 
ley and 1 Ib. barley supplement. The 
barley supplement consisted of 60% 
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Hammermills 


for every grinding need 


With Jacobson you “fit the hammermill to 


the job," not “the job to the hammermill." 
Jacobson offers a complete line of hammer- 
mills, with variations in size, capacity, style 
and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal 
mill installation. Thus, the mill owner is assured 
of most efficient use of power, constant uni- 
form grinding, and “maximum output" with 


"minimum maintenance." 


AMMER eh 
RED py MILL Ge 
vp 
Witt}, 
Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model — 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 4§ 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 4 


PLUS for Soutien Users! 


BALANCED SETS OF 
SELF-SHARPENING HAMMERS 


The 1/4" hard-faced hammer, tipped with tungsten 
carbide, is standard equipment on Jacobson hammer- 
mills. This hammer offers exceptionally long life, 
power savings and minimum screen wear. Also avail- 
able for specific applications are 1/16" and 1/8" 
hammers. For quick, easy installation, all the hammers 
in a set are exactly the same weight. This means you 
can install them just as you get them, with no com- 
plicated codes or keys for installation. For many 
applications additional time can be saved by using 
riveted clusters. 


The scientific head arrangement on Jacobson ham- 
mermills leaves no “dead spots” on the screen. This 
provides complete screen coverage, and eliminates 
slotting of the screens. Here again, Jacobson atten- 
tion to detail is your assurance of satisfaction and 
profitable operation with a Jacobson hammermill. 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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dehydrated alfalfa meal, 30% dried 
beet pulp and 10% ground limestone 

Greatest average daily gains (2.40 
lb.) were made by steers fed rolled 
wet barley and barley supplement 
and the lowest gains (2.12 lb.) were 
made by steers fed rolled dry barley 
and barley supplement. Average daily 
gains of steers fed rolled dry barley 
and alfalfa hay (2.25 lb.) and rolled 
wet barley and alfalfa hay (2.22 lb.) 
were similar. The daily intake of 
moisture-free feed and feed required 
per 100 lb. gain (lb.) for the treat- 
ments were, respectively: dry barley 


and barley supplement—17.6, 831; 
dry barley and alfalfa hay—19.8, 879; 


wet barley and barley supplement 
19.2, 797; wet barley and alfalfa hay 
—20.5, 923. 

Results of carcass evaluations in- 
dicated that treatments had little if 
any effect upon rib eye area and fat 
cover over the 12th rib. Marbling 
scores and carcass grades tended to 
be higher for steers fed rolled dry 
barley than for those fed high-mois- 
ture ensiled barley. 


EFFECTS OF FINENESS OF 
GRIND IN PELLETED HAY UPON 
THE FEEDLOT PERFORMANCE 
AND CARCASS QUALITY OF FAT- 
TENING CALVES (Preliminary re- 
port)—H. E. Hanke, R. E. Smith, O. 
E. Kolari, A. L. Harvey and L. E. 
Hanson—tThirty-six calves were al- 
lotted into six lots of six. Treatments 
(two lots of cattle per treatment) 
consisted of alfalfa-brome hay ground 
through a (1) % in., (2) % in. and 
(3) 4% in. screen and then made into 
% in. pellets. Cracked shelled corn 
was fed to appetite and soybean meal 
was fed to meet the dietary require- 
ments of the calves for protein. They 
were fed 6 lb. hay pellets per head 
daily the first 56 days on feed, 5 Ib. 
the second 56 days, 4 Ib. the third 56 
days and 3 lb. the fourth 56 days. 

Results: Differences in average 
daily gains, feed required per unit 
weight gain and feed cost per cwt. 
gain due to treatment differences 
were small during the first 161 days 
on feed. 


PASTURE FERTILITY AND 


BEEF PRODUCTION—P. M. Bur- 
son, A. R. Schmid, A. L. Harvey and 
O. E. Kolari— Thirty “medium-to- 
good” steers were turned onto pas- 
ture May 23 for a pasture season of 
106 days. Pasture treatments con- 
sisted of: (1) brome and orchard 
grass, not fertilized; (2) brome and 
orchard grass, fertilized with NPK, 
and (3) alfalfa, brome and orchard 


grass, renovated and fertilized with 
NPK. The number of steers pastured 
on each pasture treatment was de- 
termined by the carrying capacity of | 
the pasture (i.e., 6, 10 and 14 steers, 
respectively, were initially turned 
onto the above three pasture treat- 
ments). 

Results: Average daily gains of 


steers pastured on non-fertilized grass 
(1.80 lb.) and fertilized grass pas- 
tures (1.83 lb.) were similar and less 
than for cattle grazed on renovated 
pasture (2.14 lb.). However, steers | 
grazed on fertilized grass pastures 
and renovated legume-grass pastures 
produced about 80% (310 lb.) and | 
125% (385 Ib.) more beef per acre 


FOR 


| 
| 


SANTOQUIN. 


SANTOQUIN... 


SANTOQUIN... 


a reminder about feed tag registration 


Now is the time to register your feed tags for the com- 
ing year. You'll want to check your label to make certain 
all the ingredients are listed. If you are planning to use 
Santoquin® in your feeds any time next year, you'll want 
the ingredients portion of your tag to read ““ethoxyquin 


a preservative.” 


is not a drug additive but a food additive, so no drug clearance 
is needed . . . merely registration. If you have any questions about 
state requirements, contact your state feed control official or a 
Monsanto representative for details. 


To have your tags ready for the coming year, register them now 
with the only ethoxyquin on the market ...Santoquin. 


Please write if you have any questions 
about registering Santoquin. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemicals Division, St. Louis 66, Missouri 


(ethoxyquin) is appearing on more and more labels since it has 
been cleared for all animal feeds under Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration Regulation 121.202. Most alfalfa dehydrators have 
accepted Santoquin as a standard practice. If you are using 
top-quality alfalfa treated with Santoquin, your tag should indi- 
cate “preserved with ethoxyquin.” 


is the only feed antioxidant that stabilizes vitamin A through 
digestion and metabolism in poultry and livestock, preserves 
carotenes, prevents rancidity in feed and improves performance 
of poultry. Only four ounces of Santoquin per ton of feed assures 
you full return on your dollars spent for vitamin A activity. 


than steers grazed on non-fertilized 
grass pastures (171 lb.). Renovated 
and fertilized grass pastures yielded 
180 and 170 pasture days, respective- 
ly, compared to 95 days for the non- 
fertilized grass pastures. The value 
of beef produced per acre less tillage, 
seed and fertilizer costs, from non- 
fertilized grass pastures was $37.62 
compared to $53.20 and $70.70 for 
fertilized grass and renovated pas- 
tures, respectively. 

BEEF PRODUCTION FROM FER- 
TILIZED GRASS ,PASTURES—A. R. 
Schmid, P. M. Burson, A. L. Harvey 
and O. E. Kolari—Sixteen “medium- 
to-good” yearling steers were pas- 
tured for 106 days on brome-timothy 
pastures that were: (1) not ferti- 
lized; (2) fertilized with 8 tons ma- 
nure per acre; or (3) fertilized with 
80 lb. nitrogen per acre. The pas- 
tures treated with manure or nitro- 
gen had received a basic application 


| of 200 bb. 0-20-20 per acre each year 
| since 1957. Initially four steers were 


turned on the non-fertilized pastures 
and six each on the pastures treated 
with manure or nitrogen. Two steers 


were removed from each pasture 
treatment July 18. 
Results: Average daily gains of 


steers grazed on non-fertilized pas- 
tures or pastures fertilized with ma- 
nure or nitrogen were 1.81, 1.61 and 
1.71 lb., respectively. Steer pasture 
days obtained per acre on manure or 
nitrogen-treated grass pastures were 
identical (168) and 66% more than 
from non-fertilized pastures (101). 
The nitrogen-treated pastures pro- 
duced 287 lb. beef per acre compared 
to 270 lb..and 183 Ib. from the ma- 
nure-treated and non-fertilized pas- 
tures, respectively. Differences in the 
value of beef produced per acre, less 
fertilizer costs, were small (non-fer- 
tilized, $39.29; manure- treated, 
$39.08; nitrogen-fertilized, $42.82). 

THE EFFECTS OF COBALT 
“BULLETS” AND PASTURE FER- 
TILIZATION ON BEEF PRODUC- 
TION—A. L. Harvey, O. E. Kolari, 
J. C. Meiske, P. M. Burson and A. R. 
Schmid — Thirty “medium - to- good” 
yearling steers were grazed on (1) 
non-fertilized bromegrass, (2) ferti- 
lized bromegrass or (3) fertilized al- 
falfa-brome pastures. Initially, 6, 10 
and 14 steers, respectively, were 
turned onto the above pasture treat- 
ments. During the summer two steers 
each were removed from the non- 
fertilized grass and fertilized grass 
pastures and six from the fertilized 
legume-grass pastures. One half of 
the steers on each pasture treatment 
was given a 20 gm. cobalt “bullet” 
May 23, 2961, the start of the pasture 
trial. 

Results: Giving cobalt “bullets” to 
yearling steers on pasture increased 
average daily gains 0.12 Ib. (1.82 vs. 
1.94 lb.), beef produced per acre 18 
lb. (272 vs. 290 Ib.) and value of 
beef produced per acre $3.96 ($59.84 
vs. $63.80). Treating the steers with 
cobalt “bullets” increased beef pro- 
duced per acre 8 lb. on non-fertilized 
grass (167 vs. 175 Ib.), 19 Ib. on fer- 
tilized grass (301 vs. 320 lb.) and 29 
lb. on fertilized legume and grass 
(371 vs. 400 lb.) pastures. 
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SWINE DAY 


(Continued from page 42) 


D. Wallace and J. W. Carpenter. 
Two experiments involving a total 
of 66 slaughter pigs were conducted. 
In the first experiment, pigs were 
individually self-fed 
corn or sugar for 60 hours 
to slaughter. Consumption was low 


for this experiment averaging 3.6 
lb. per pig for the ground corn and 
2.1 lb. per pig for the sugar. No 


significant differences in liver weight 
or liver palatability were observed, 
nor were differences in carcass 
yields noted. In the second 


ment, pigs were individually fed 


| at 
either ground | 
prior | 


experi- | 


either ground corn or a ration con- | 


taining a mixture of 70% corn and 
30% sugar for 60 hours prior to 
slaughter. Consumption was 9.7 and 
12.4 lb. for the ground corn and 
ground corn-sugar mixtures respec- 
tively. Again, no significant differ- 


ences were noted in liver weight, 
palatability or carcass yields. 
Effect of Temperature on Early 
Embryo Survival in Gilts—A. C. 
Warnick, V. E. Caldwell, H. D. 
Wallace and A. Z. Palmer. A com- 
parison was made of the reproduc- 
tive efficiency with 32 Duroc X 
Landrace gilts at 60° F., 90° F. and 
prevailing outside temperatures 
with natural shade between Aug. 
23 and Nov. 23, 1960. The gilts were 
assigned to their respective locations 
10 days after their first estrus and 
bred once at their second estrus to 
a fertile boar and killed 25 days 
later to determine ovulation rate 
and number of embryos. Tempera- 
ture had no influence on number of 
eggs ovulated or conception rate. 
Prior to three days after breeding, 
there was little influence of tem- 
perature on number of embryos 
However, gilts kept at 90° F. from 
3 to 25 days post breeding had 3.1 
fewer embryos than those at 60° F 
Gilts kept on pasture with ample 
natural shade had nearly as many 
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322 S. PATTERSON BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OHIO _ BA 2-7877_ 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


Check and mail 
card today 

for literature 
and full details 


CLIP ALONG THIS LINE. . 


A Complete Formula 
Feed Operation in 
One Machine 


The Kelly Duplex ‘Mix 'n Grind"' combines 
weighing, grinding, mixing and sacking in 
one compact, space-saving machine that 
speeds up your formula feed operation... 
reduces labor and power costs ... and gives 
you a product guaranteed to stand up under 
the most exacting inspection. - 

One man can easily process a complete 
batch in less than 20 minutes. For example, 
suppose your formula calls for 1200 pounds 
of ground corn and 800 pounds of supple- 
ment. The 1200 pounds of corn can be auto- 
matically ground and delivered into the 
mixing chamber in about the same amount 
of time it takes a man to open eight 100 
pound bags of supplement and dump them 
into the mixer hopper. When the mixing is 
completed, the same man can handle the 
sacking. Time and labor are cut to a minimum. 

But that's only part of the profit story. 
Superior grinding and mixing efficiency is 
guaranteed. Operation is smooth and noise- 
less. Power costs are reduced because two 
low horsepower motors do the entire job. 

Ruggedly constructed of heavy arc welded 
steel throughout . . . the 'n Grind" is 
available in one, one and a half, and two ton 
models to meet your needs. A vertical screw 
elevator with automatic electric feed cutoff is 
available as extra equipment. 


. FOLD OVER, FASTEN . . . AND MAIL TODAY! 
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Permit No. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 
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TABLE 10. Soaked vs. Unsoaked Shelled Com for Growing-Fiaishing Swine 


Soaked corn 


Treatment and supplement 
Initial weight, Ib. ... 56.4 
Final weight, ib. .... 143.0 
Daily gain 1.22 
4.38 

3.6! 

Supplement ...... 0.77 
Feed per Ib. gain 3.59 
Cost per 100 Ib. gain .. $11.46 


Complete 
ground ration 


Unsoaked corn 
and supplement 


56.8 56.6 
140.1 164.3 
1.17 1.52 
4.12 5.28 
3.33 4.12 
0.79 1.16 
3.5! 3.48 
$12.17 


embryos as those gilts kept at 60° F. | 

These data suggest the import- 
ance of keeping the breeding female 
in the coolest part of the farm, 
particularly after breeding during 
the hot summer months. 

A Comparison of Loin Eye Areas 
From the Left and Right Sides of 
Pork Carcasses— J. W. Carpenter, 
A. Z. Palmer and H. D. Wallace. 
The left and right loins of 174 bar- 
row and gilt carcasses were cut be- 


In 85 carcasses, the right side had 
the largest loin eye area, whereas 
82 carcasses had larger loin eye 
areas in the left side. In seven car- 
casses, the loin eye areas of the left 


| and right sides were the same. Dif- 


ferences between left and right loin 
eye areas were not significant even 
though in some instances differences 
were appreciable. Errors or differ- 
ences were large enough to merit 


procedure, cutting position, tracing 
errors and measuring errors. 

In other talks, Tom Meacham de- 
scribed an experiment on the vita- 
min A requirements and presented 
information on irradiation work with 
swine. 

Dr. Wallace discussed confinement 
feeding and the use of a lagoon for 
manure disposal. The lagoon appears 
to be the answer to one of the 
most troublesome problems in con- 
finement feeding. 

At noon, a barbecue lunch was 
served by the graduate students of 
the animal science department. 

The afternoon program included 
presentations on the following 
topics: 

“Swine Outlook,” Dr. Wallace; 
“Importance of Records,” Clifford 
Alston; “Evaluation of 1959-60 
Farmers Home Administration 
Swine Records,’ M. Roberts; “Sug- 
gestions for Improving Marketing of 
Hogs,” Dr. T. J. Cunha; “Improving 


tween the 10th and lith ribs and | further consideration of means to Net Returns Through Group Ac- 
the area of the loin eyes measured. | eliminate splitting errors, cutting | tion,” Dr. E. W. Cake; “Time-Sav- 
1959 Milk 
Production > 


1958 


Production 

730 

ad we 

April May June Sally Sept. 


Figures Don’t Lie --- 


Figures don't lie, agrees Wilmington Prince Minnie, top milk and butterfat producer of Wilmington College, 
Ohio's Jersey herd. Two years ago the herd’s milking ration was amended to include 600 pounds of Schenley 
Dried Distillers Grains per ton of Grain ration. Monthly milk production immediately increased 50 pounds per 
cow and has remained higher and more consistent than during the comparable period for any previous year. 
Minnie has this year averaged almost 80 pounds of butterfat per month, with over 94 pounds in March and 
April, compared with only 607 pounds for the entire 1959 period, thanks to the inclusion of Schenley’s Dis- 
tillers Dried Grains in her diet. Schenley Distillers Dried Grains added to your milking grain ration can mean 
increased milk and butterfat production whatever the season. Write to: 


Feed & Grain Division 


Telephone: MAin 1-3170 
Member of The Distillers Feed Research 


INGREDIENT GROUP HEAD—Paul 
W. Bonewitz, newly-elected president 
of the National Feed Ingredients 
Assn., is shown above. Mr. Bonewitz, 
who is president of Bonewitz Chem- 
icals, Inc., Burlington, Iowa, has been 
a member of the board of directors 
of the association, according to IL 
Levin, secretary of the association 
which has its headquarters in Des 
Moines. Immediate past president of 
the group is Dean Stauffacher, Dia- 
mond V Mills, Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


ing Hog Equipment in Madison 
County,” O. R. Hamrick; “Report 
on Hog Cholera Program,” Wayne 
Mixson; and “What You Should 
know About Atrophic Rhinitis,” Dr. 
Cc. B. Plummer. 

Information relative to these sub- 
jects may be obtained by writing to 
the author of this article. 
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A Holiday Gift from 4:h 
this $3295 


ELECTRIC ice Cream Freezer”: 


FFI to give asa to keep 
for yourself 


PHILLIPS 


Made of 
the new wonder material 
from Phillips Chemical Company 


* Water-tight Virtually unbreakable 
* Rustproof * Lightweight * 4-quart size 
* Just plug in...it does all the hard work 


< CRE Am TS 


Yes... you can get this 


HANDSOME FREEZER FREE 
Or—FREE with each 


with every purchase of two 25-lb. drums of single 25-Ib. drum of 


A hand-operated 
poultry drinking-water booster that: ICE CRE AM FREEZER 


worth 
$13.95 


@ Contains high levels of streptomycin 


@ Contains two forms of penicillin 


@ Contains 9 vitamins for normal growth 


@ Combats stress and disease setbacks in poults, broilers, 


replacements, layers, breeders made of 


MARLEX 


@ Does not clog automatic fountains or water-medication 
systems...leaves no sludge! 


(Each 25-lb. drum contains SEVENTY-FIVE 5'-oz. plastic bags) 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Advice Is Available 
If You Ask for It 


The supply salesman had asked Joe 
to lunch at the Blue Goose. He was a 
tall, handsome fellow named Bill 
Striker, and his hair was just begin- 
ning to get a tinge of grey at the 
temples. 

The two men talked football, 
basketball, business and foreign rela- 


tions, interspersing their conversa- 
tion with some jokes. Finally, Joe 
said, “Bill, you get around. You see 
what lots of feed men do in advertis- 
ing and merchandising. I plan to 
revamp my twice a month mimeo- 
graphed bulletin. Got any ideas?” 

Bill Striker looked thoughtful. 
“You've got a fine bulletin, Joe. How 
many years have you been issuing 
it?” 


“Nine,” said Joe, “and the farmers 
like it. But, you know how it is these 
days. You can’t keep doing one thing 
the same way too long in advertising. 
People get too used to certain ad 
ideas. You have to give them a fresh 
appeal.” 

Mr. Striker chewed on his last 
wedge of apple pie, then laid down 
his fork and stirred his coffee. “Joe, 
that’s what I like about you. You are 
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never satisfied with things the way 
they are. You always want to im- 
prove. And that’s the way a man pro- 
gresses.” 

“Thanks,” Joe said. “And I notice 
you salesmen don’t always use the 
same approach on us feed men. You 
always have some new idea, some 
new product, some suggestion to offer 
us—to make us think differently.” 

Mr. Striker held up his hand. “Wait 
a minute, Joe. We suggest ideas to 
men like you—because you'll listen. 
But to some others we keep our lips 
buttoned on the extra curricular 
stuff. Lots of salesmen learn the hard 
way. I did. Want to hear about it?” 

“Yes.” 

Tough Cookie 

Mr. Striker chuckled. “Well, when 
I started to sell I thought every pros- 
pect was my meat. And I'd offer sug- 
gestions to help the feed men boost 
their sales. But I struck one tough 
cookie I couldn’t sell, so I saved my 
best display idea for him. I thought 
it was just a mtter of writing up the 
order after I gave him my pear! of 
an idea.” 

“Did he take it?” 

Mr. Striker looked a little sheep- 
ish. “He did not! Furthermore, he 
told me that he did not want any 
ideas from me or anybody else. If 


. anyone was to get ideas for his busi- 


ness, he said, he would get the ideas. 
He wanted to make that absolutely 
clear.” 

Joe grinned. “Well, you must have 
recovered, Bill. You’re one of the best 
salesmen who call on me. You've 
given me many suggestions on sell- 
ing and display and proofing that 
have meant money to me.” 

“Thanks, Joe. I know you want 
ideas. Now I study a man carefully 
when I start to sell him. I make a 
mark in my prospect and customer 
books. One mark means he likes 
ideas, and another mark means, he’s 
not receptive. Now you asked me out- 
right for ideas on your bulletin— 
right?” 

“Check,” said Joe. 

Bill Striker grinned. “You feed men 
are always trying to work coopera- 
tively with county agents and veteri- 
narians, aren’t you?” 

Joe nodded. “We are.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Striker, “you 
might want to ask the county agent 
to write one or two articles for your 
bulletin each year on a subject which 
he chooses. You might do the same 
with the veterinarian. Not only would 
this develop better relations with 
those men, but their articles will add 
prestige to your bulletin.” 

Joe smiled. “Now that’s a good 
idea,” he said. “It certainly is worth 
trying. It will show the vet and the 
county agent that I’m willing to work 
with them for mutual benefit.” 

Mr. Striker nodded. “You might 
list the dates and places of the county 
agent’s meetings in your bulletin. 
He’d appreciate that. One county 
agent told me he needed more pub- 
licity on his meetings and that he 
wished feed dealers would help him 
on this.” 

“That's what I like about your sug- 
gestions,” Joe said. “They always 
have a practical touch.” 

Market Report 

“There’s a feed manufacturer in 
Illinois,” Mr. Striker went on, “who 
makes a lot of quality feeds, and he 
also operates a custom pelleting serv- 
ice. This manufacturer issues a week- 
ly, printed market report covering 
cattle, hogs, sheep, eggs and cash 
grains (Chicago). The report lists 
prices four days a week and also the 
Monday prices a year ago.” 

“Sounds interesting,” Joe comment- 
ed thoughtfully. 

“It is, and it is in great demand,” 
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Mr. Striker said. “This manufacturer 
also lists prices on feed ingredients 
such as soybean meal, linseed meal, 
etc., as well as prices a year ago.” 

“He's giving his customers a real 
service,” Joe said. 

“Yes, and others benefit from it, 
too,” Mr. Striker said. “He sends this 
report to county agents, to bankers 
in the county and a few others in- 
terested in agriculture. It’s a real ed- 
ucational and informational service, 
and it builds good will for this feed 
man. Joe, you could probably use 
something like this in your twice a 
month bulletin. It would cost only 
the materials for an extra page. The 
postage rate on your bulletin prob- 
ably would be the same.” 

Joe nodded. “Certainly I could. 
Give me that manufacturer's name 
so I can write him for a sample and 
costs.” 

Mr. Striker jotted the feed man's 
name and address on a card and 
handed it to Joe. 

“I can see where these two ideas 


will pump new life into my bulletin,” 
Joe said. “These ideas are exactly 
what I want. What’s the charge?” 

Mr. Striker grinned. “No charge, 
Joe. You know that. But here’s my 
home address. Please send me a few 
copies so I can read the new bulletins 
over the week end.” 

When Mr. Striker let Joe off at the 
mill and prepared to drive to the next 
town, he said, “Joe, I really don’t 
need to tell you, but, just to remind 
you, remember that a lot of sales- 
men with ideas are just waiting for 
dealers to ask for their ideas, which 
can help to build a feed business, or 
increase income, or cut costs or im- 
prove service. It’s counselling advice 
that costs a dealer nothing.” 

“You've done me a goo turn, Bill, 
and I appreciate it. The monthly 
meeting of our Douglas District Feed 
Club is scheduled for next Thursday 
night. I'll get up and, in a five minute 
talk, pass on your advice to other 
dealers. I'll tell them to ask their 


suppliers for ideas to help their busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Striker grinned. “Thanks, Joe. 
You know, salesmen need a little plug 
now and then. We haven't got the 
easiest job in the world.” And he 
drove off waving to Joe, as his car 
turned the corner. 


$135,000 Fire Loss 


SYLVESTER, GA.—Fire destroyed 
50,000 bu. of grain and damaged the 
interior of the Worth County Milling 
Co., here recently. Damage was esti- 
mated at more than $135,000, accord- 
ing to Harmon Jeffords, president. 


APPROVE DESIGN 

ATHENS, GA.—The design of the 
new U.S. poultry research center, to 
be constructed at the University of 
Georgia, Athens, has received final 
approval from the General Services 
Administration, Washington. Cost is 
estimated at $876,000. 


Arkansas Studying 
Commercial Feeding 


Of Channel Catfish 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — A five- 
year-old experimental program of 
the Arkansas Game and Fish Com- 
mission has demonstrated that com- 
mercial production of channel catfish 
in the state is feasible and can be 
profitable. 

Fish farming was started in the 
state about 10 years ago. But grow- 
ers have favored buffalo and other 
fish over channel catfish because the 
catfish grow slower and have cost 
more to raise than the other breeds. 

Realizing that there is now a mar- 
ket for channel catfish, the commis- 
sion is developing cheaper methods 
of raising catfish in one-acre ponds. 
It is hoped that potential profit will 
be enough to attract growers. 

Formula Feed 

Most of the yearling channel cat- 
fish grown in the commission's ex- 
periments at the Joe Hogan State 
Fish Hatchery, Lonoke, are fed a 
formula feed consisting of 25% cot- 
tonseed meq], 25% soybean meal, 
30% rice bran and 20% miscellaneous 
ingredients (fish meal, dried whey, 
vitamins, etc.). 

According to records of Laney Hill, 
a Lonoke fish farmer who is apply- 
ing knowledge resulting from the 
state experiments, an investment of 
$130.20 in feed and $100 in fish re- 
turned a fish crop worth $378.30 six 
months later. The difference, $148.10, 
is not profit, because costs for labor, 
water, fertilizer, levee construction 
and other items must be subtracted 
from it, but the net realized still is 
better than that of some other farm 
crops. 

Admittedly, Mr. Hill’s return was 
exceptional. Ninety-seven per cent of 
his yearlings grew to market weight. 
Normal survival rate, according to 
Andrew Husley, chief of the commis- 
sion’s fisheries division, is 80%. Mr. 
Hill's fish grew an average of 13 Ib. 
in six months. 

“We Didn’t Know” 

“Up to two years ago,” Mr. Hulsey 
said, “we didn’t know that catfish 
could be reared economically. Even 
foremost officials said channel catfish 
were too expensive to ever be pro- 
duced for market. 

“The market price for rough (not 
dressed) channel catfish is 30¢ Ib. It 
costs the farmer 20¢ Ib. to produce 
these fish. That’s little profit and 
doesn’t include labor. 

“Fingerlings cost the fish farmer 
10¢ each. Two pounds of feed (cost- 
ing 10¢) are required for each pound 
of growth. So the commission is try- 
ing to reduce the price of the finger- 
ling and of the feed.” 

Mr. Hulsey says the ideal market 
weight of a channel catfish is 1.3 lb. 
“We want a cat that dresses out 
at about 12 ounces . . . just about a 
normal serving size.” 

He noted that the state hatchery 
does not sell fish, but they can be 
obtained from private hatcheries. 
“We only give technical aid to the 
fish farming industry,” Mr. Hulsey 
said. 
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Findings Reported 
On Avian Nephrosis 


BERLIN, MD. — Results of re- 
search conducted on a virus isolated 
from birds affected with avian 
nephrosis have been announced by 
L. & M Laboratories, Inc., here. 

Dr. R. W. Winterfield, technical 
director for L & M Laboratories, said 
this disease is of an infectious nature 
but does tie in closely with certain 
signs of a nutritional deficiency or 
mineral imbalance. 

Dr. R. W. Winterfield, Dr. A. S. 
Cosgrove and Dr. S. B. Hitchner of 
the L & M Laboratories staff report 
the following findings in regard to 
the virus which has been isolated 
earlier from the kidneys of affected 
birds by Dr. Winterfield: 

1. This virus does cause nephrosis 
(or Gumboro disease) in chickens— 
especially when infected at a very 
early age. 

2. The virus is that of infectious 
bronchitis, according to present 
standards, but appears to be a vari- 
ant type which has a complex rela- 
tionship to other bronchitis strains 
when studied by challenge and serol- 
o7 cal tests. 

3. This virus appears related, but 
not completely, to another bronchitis 
virus strain isolated (by Hitchner) 
in the M'dwest in 1954. It has been 
observed by L & M veterinarians that 
this bronchitis isolate will also cause 
nenhrosis as it appears in the field. 

1 The virus may be difficult to 
solate when the condition is called to 
the attention of the pathologist 
pathological changes appear, in many 
several weeks after initial in- 
fection has taken place 

5. The viruses studied thus far 
which produce nephrosis are of low 
virulence for the respiratory tract 
respiratory signs may go wnnoticed 
initially so as to indicate one is not 
dealing with a respiratory infection 

The L & M research team further 
reports: 

“Avian nephrosis as a clinical dis- 
ease was first recognized on Del- 
marva in 1957 (by Dr. Cosgrove). In 
the meantime, the cause of the dis- 
ease has remained undetermined 
Signs of the disease are variab'’e but 
often include droopiness, ruffled 
feathers, trembling or quivering 
diarrhea and a drop in feed consump- 
tion. The percent of birds involved 
may not be high although the net ef- 
fect on weight gains and feed effi- 
ciency may be gre st—the condition 
may go undiagnosed by the service- 
men. yet be reflected in the birds at 
market time. 

“Primory degenerative changes 
(nephrosis) appear in the kidneys 
and excessive urate deposition some- 
times occurs. The bursa of Fabricius 
is often distended. Studies (by Dr 
Cosgrove) on numerous field cases 
show that nephrosis causes a deple- 
tion of the serum calcium reserve 
which probably accounts for the 
harmful after-effects of the disease. 
Because of this alteration in calcium 
metabolism, soft bones and other 
signs of rickets may appear in cer- 
tain cases—instead of searching for 
an infectious agent, one is inclined to 
examine the diet on which the birds 
are feeding. This disease should be 
considered carefully if a soft bone 
problem arises for no apparent rea- 
son. And, too, because of the upset 
in calcium metabolism, muscular 
hemorrhages may occur, and a diag- 


cases 
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nosis of hemorrhagic disease may be 


The L & M researchers say fur- 
ther study of avian nephrosis and its 
relationship to infectious bronchitis 
and variants of bronchitis virus goes 
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FARMERS’ ELEVAT 


on and will be reported later. “In 
the meantime,” they say, “we feel 
the future attack on this problem | 
should be based on the following: 

“1. The research-minded vaccine 
manufacturer should seek those 
bronchitis strains which are immunol- 
ogically related to nephrosis—induc- 
ing strains, as well as other variants, 
to give the needed protection. 

“2. Steps should be taken by the 
manufacturer to prevent vaccine con- 
tamination with nephrosis-producing 
strains. 

“3. Apparently, early infection 
takes place. If this is true, early 
bronchitis vaccination with a blend of 
suitable strains (as young as one day 
of age) should be practiced on farms 
where the disease has been a con- 
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The Hens Don't Care 


Poultrymen and researchers have 
known for years that artificial light 
increases egg production in the short- 
er days of the year, but only recent- 
ly was it learned through research 
that the type or size (wattage) of 
the bulbs doesn’t have much effect 
on production. 

J. E. Humphrey, University of Ken- 
tucky extension poultryman, points 


out that Michigan researchers have 
found that there was “no significant 
difference” in the production from 
pullets housed in structures lighted 
by 100-watt incandescent bulbs, 40- 
watt fluorescents, 60-watt incandes- 
cents or 15-watt red bulbs. The 
amount of feed required to produce 
a dozen eggs was about the same un- 
der all light treatments, the research- 
ers said. 
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IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Barn for Cows? 


A dairy cow produces about as 
much milk in a “cold” barn as in a 
“warm” one, but the real problem 
arises when a barn is both “warm” 
and “cold,” says Dr. Robert Aldrich, 
Michigan State University agricul- 
tural engineer. 

Dr. Aldrich defines a “warm” barn 
as one where the owner tries to con- 
trol inside temperature and a “cold” 
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for protection against blackhead 


There is no blackhead preventive more ideally 
suited to the turkey breeder’s requirements than 


CARB-O-SEP. 
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tives. CARB-O-SEP’s freedom from costly ad- 
verse side reactions has been convincingly proven 
in both meat birds and breeding birds. 

CARB-O-SEP protected meat birds have attained 
outstanding results in feed efficiency and weight 
Breeding birds fed CARB-O-SEP have 
maintained the finest kind of performance records 


gains. 


in fertility and hatchability. 


Over the past 4 breeding seasons, CARB-O-SEP 
has been successfully used by breeders all over 
% hatchability” is the most recent 


the country. “8 
report on breeder hatchability. 


So—it is no longer necessary for the breeder to 
run the risk of blackhead striking his valuable 
breeding birds. CARB-O-SEP offers the turkey 
breeder an effective way to successfully protect 
his birds from blackhead without sacrificing valu- 


able fertility and hatchability. 
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barn as one where the inside tem- 
perature remains close to the outdoor 
reading. 

He points out that research has in- 
dicated that the added expense of 
a “warm” type barn does not pay for 
itself with dairy cattle. However, he 
says, many farmers believe that the 
animals will produce better with 
greater comfort and try to turn 
“cold” barns into “warm” ones. And, 
he says, that’s where problems can 
begin. 

“The farmer may close the building 
tightly without insulating,” Dr. Al- 
drich says. “This can prevent venti- 
lation, so the moisture inside can- 
not escape. Lack of insulation keeps 
the temperature down and causes 
condensation. 

“It’s also a mistake to insulate 
without proper ventilation. This in- 
creases warmth, which in turn boosts 
the air’s moisture holding capacity. 
But poor air movement fails to re- 
move excess moisture from the build- 
ing. A ‘cold’ barn requires ventilation, 
too. Air inlets along the back wall 
and outlets in the ridge usually do 
the job.” 


Early Calf Weaning 


Dairymen can wean calves when 
they are about a month old if they 
will eat enough dry feed, say Uni- 
versity of Minnesota dairy research- 
ers. 

They point out that dry feed for 
a month-old calf usually means cereal 
grains because a young calf can’t 
take in enough roughages. They add 
that it pays to watch the feeding pro- 
gram carefully; feeding a calf large 
amounts of grain when he's old 
enough to handle roughage may cut 
down his roughage utilization. 

Dairy researcher W. A. Olson re- 
ported that he found little cellulose 
digestion in a calf through the 13th 
day of age. But, he noted, by the time 
the calf was three weeks old his di- 
gestion of cellulose was nearly com- 
parable to that of mature cattle with 
similar diets. 

He also noted: 

Cellulose digestion increased as the 
diet shifted from a grain and hay ra- 
tion to an all-hay ration. When grain 
was again offered to the calf the rate 
of cellulose decomposition decreased. 

Cereal grains contain large 
amounts of starch, a carbohydrate 
more readily broken down than cellu- 
lose. Evidently rumen microorgan- 
isms prefer to attack the compara- 
tively easy-to-digest starch rather 
than the less available cellulose. 


Stress on Sows, Gilts 


“Extreme caution should be taken 
to avoid putting sows and gilts under 
stress during the breeding period and 
30 days afterward,” warns Dr. Leo 
Lucas, University of Nebraska swine 
specialist. 

Dr. Lucas pointed out that such 
factors as diseases, changes in feed 
and environment, unnecessary mov- 
ing, fighting and extreme weather 
conditions have been known to affect 
litter size. “In general, all these fac- 
tors result in an increased mortality 
rate of unborn pigs,” said Dr. Lucas. 

He cited Minnesota research show- 
ing that litter size was reduced 50% 
due to a flu virus which attacks swine 
shortly after the breeding period. 

He commented that the feeding 
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program during the gestation period 
should consist of a well-balanced ra- 
tion. A 14% protein ration is recom- 
mended during the first *wo thirds 
of gestation and a 16% ration during 
the last one third of gestation, he 
said. 

In both cases, the ration should be 
adequately supplemented with vita- 
mins and minerals. “Again, the im- 
portant factor is maintaining the 
sows and gilts in a lean or medium 
condition during the first two thirds 
of the gestation period,” according 
to Dr. Lucas. “This can be accom- 
plished by limited feeding of a grow- 
ing-finishing ration or by self feeding 
a low energy bulky ration. During 
the last one third of gestation the 
sows and gilts should be placed on 


a full feed high energy ration.” 

Additional questions sometimes 
arise regarding the source of protein 
used in the ration, Dr. Lucas com- 
mented. He said University of Ne- 
braska research indicates that plant 
proteins are as good as the animal 
proteins during gestation. 

Some research has shown, how- 
ever, that the addition of a small 
amount of animal protein (5 to 10% 
of the ration) has resulted in a high- 
er ovulation rate than when plant 
protein was used alone, he pointed 
out. 

A final consideration for swine pro- 
ducers is the use of thyroprotein in 
the gestation period five to 10 days 
prior to farrowing and during the 
lactation period. Dr. Lucas recom- 


mends the addition of 100 mg. of 
thyroprotein per pound of feed to de- 
crease milking problems during the 
lactation period, if milking problems 
have been encountered among sows 
and gilts in a herd in the past 


Broiler Housing Studied 


With growers becoming more in- 
terested in getting their broilers to 
market fast and at the lowest cost, 
the University of Tennessee has con- 
ducted experiments on the economic 
advantages of three types of broiler 
houses. They are conventional, solar 
and windowless 

The conventional type house in the 
Tennessee experiment is similar to 
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that found on most broiler farms in 
the Southeast. It is built of tongue 
and groove lumber and has small 
rigid plastic windows which can be 
opened and closed to help regulate 
ventilation. 


The solar and windowless houses 
are built of the same type lumber 
and are insulated. The windowless 
house is completely enclosed allow- 
ing no sunlight to enter. 

Thermopane windows are used in 
the solar house admitting sunlight 
during a portion of the day. 

Temperature and humidity of the 
houses and rate of gain of the birds 
were recorded throughout the experi- 
ments. 

The results showed that broilers 
in the solar house had the lowest 


planning time and custom fabrication . 


Loadout bins, concentrate bins, grain bins 


Butler can supply the exact storage structures you need for safest storage 
and fastest handling of grains, feed ingredients and finished feeds. And 
building with pre-engineered Butler components will save you costly 
. enable you to build fast — 


start earning profits sooner. Write today for full details about Butler 


storage structures. 
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over- over-all ave average 
rates in the other two houses were 
about the same, with the windowless 
house giving the best results in the 
winter and summer. In the mild sea- 
sons of the fall and spring, the con- 
ventional type produced the fastest 
growing birds. 


Protecting ‘Chickens in 


Atom Attack Is Topic 


ORLANDO, FLA.— Measures to 
protect chickens in case of atomic at- 
tack will be one of the featured sub- 
jects at the annual convention of the 
Florida State Poultry Producers 
Assn. convention in Orlando Jan. 19- 
20. A member of the University of 
Florida staff will discuss the subject. 


NEW FEED MILL 
DICKEYVILLE, WIS.—The Dic- 
keyville (Wis.) Feed Mill has been 
opened with Bert Bertjens as pro- 
prietor. 


Drug-Resistant Coccidia Aid Research 


WASHINGTON —Laboratory 
strains of drug-resistant coccidia are 
being studied by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture scientists to learn if such 
resistance can be overcome. 

A number of coccidiostats are 
now available; but coccidia, like other 
organisms, are able to develop drug 
resistance sometimes enough to 
eause outbreaks of the disease in 
treated birds, USDA said. 

In laboratory studies of coccidia 
that cause cecal coccidiosis in poul- 
try, Dr. D. K. McLoughlin and J. L. 
Gardiner of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service found that these para- 
sites gradually acquired resistance to 
every drug tested. 

The researchers also found that the 
coccidia, in building resistance to one 
drug, may at the same time become 
resistant to other drugs to which 
they have not been exposed. This 
means that coccidiosis in chickens al- 


ready receiving a drug will not be 
controlled by another drug—if it is 
one to which the coccidia have ac- 
quired cross-resistance. 

The ARS parasitologists say, how- 
ever, that development of cross-re- 
sistance doesn’t necessarily work both 
ways. For example, coccidia exposed 
to one drug, A, gain resistance to it 
and to an untried one, B. But if the 
coccidia are exposed initially to drug 
B, and develop resistance to it, they 
may be susceptible to drug A until 
exposed to it long enough to build 
resistance. 

Dr. McLoughlin and Mr. Gardiner 
hope to study all species of coccidia 
affecting poultry. They believe such 
studies would indicate drugs to which 
cross-resistance can be acquired and 
drugs to which it cannot. Meanwhile, 
the scientists are planning to classify 
various drugs according to how quick- 
ly coccidia are able to build resist- 


FEEDERS SAVE NEARLY 12 TONS OF FEED 


GET FIVE PIGS FREE 


FOR EVERY ONE HUNDRED THEY RAISE! 


What’s the most efficient diet for weanling pigs? That’s 
what recent university feeding tests set out to prove. 


Starting with eight lots of purebred Hampshires and 
Durocs at an average weight of 54 pounds each, every 
lot received a different experimental ration until the 
desired weight of 125 pounds was reached. 

Best overall ration of the iot? The one fortified with 
a 5% amount of meat and bone meal! 


Pigs on this high-protein meat and bone meal enriched 
diet outperformed those receiving only vegetable pro- 
tein in every classification of the test. Compared to the 
control diet results, they consumed far less feed, showed 
much greater weight gain, took six days less to reach 
the 125-pound target weight. 


These same findings, when applied to a lot of 100 pigs, 
would result in feed savings of 2,968 pounds and in- 
creased weight gain of 672 pounds . . . almost like 
getting 5 pigs free. 

Best of all, the use of meat and bone meal helps improve 
the market for animal protein byproducts . . . results 
in better prices for the feeder when his hogs are sold. 


Your local renderer can give you complete details on 
tests like this, as well as other information on securing 
more weight gain, lower cost per pound of gain, and 
increased growth rate for poultry, hogs, and cattle, too! 
Let him show you how to improve your feed results 
with stabilized animal fats, meat meal, meat and bone 
meal, poultry byproducts meal, feather meal, and other 
products of today’s scientific rendering industry. 


national renderers association— 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, LL. 


ance to them. 

With this information, it would be 
known which are the most effective 
drugs to use in combating coccidiosis 
outbreaks in flocks already receiving 
a drug, as well as the drugs that re- 
main effective longest, said the USDA 
scientists. 

In studies at the Beltsville, Md., 
parasitological laboratory, the re- 
searchers developed resistance in the 
test strains of coccidia by feeding 
them to birds that had received less 
than a recommended dose of drug. 
This permitted many of the parasites 
to produce resistant offspring within 
the birds. 

Surviving coccidia were recovered 
and passed through chickens treated 
with stronger doses of the same drug. 
Eventually, the coccidiaa gained 
enough resistance to cause observ- 
able coccidiosis in birds treated with 
recommended doses of the drug, it 
was reported. 


Oklahoma Industry 
Event Is March 2-3 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—AIl regis- 
trants will have an opportunity to 
attend both the ruminant and non- 
ruminant sections of the 13th annual 
Oklahoma Feed Industry Conference 
and Workshop here March 2 and 3, 
Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, conference 


| chairman, has announced. 


The workshop sessions are sched- 
uled for the morning and afternoon 
of March 2 and panel discussions cov- 
ering subjects of general interest to 


| the feed industry are planned for the 
| morning of March 3. 


“Plans for this year’s workshop are 
to increase the participation of those 


| in attendance and to encourage maxi- 
| mum discussion of problems and 
questions pertaining to the subjects 


under consideration,”’ noted Dr.’ Thay- 
er of Oklahoma State University’s 
poultry science department. 

“In advance of the meeting, de- 
tailed outlines of the subjects to be 
covered will be mailed to those who 
plan to attend in order that they may 
become familiar with the subject 
matter to be presented.” 

All of the conference and work- 
shop sessions will be conducted in 
the university's Poultry Industry 
Building, as has been the case during 
the past several years. As usual, a 
luncheon will be served in the build- 
ing at noon March 2 and a dinner 
will be served in the Student Union 
the same day. 

Dr. Thayer suggested, that Student 
Union Club or motel room reserva- 


| tions be made as soon as possible. 


An opportunity for pre-registration 
for the conference will be provided at 
a later date. 


Plan to Develop 
Idaho Phosphate 


CHICAGO—International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. and Husky Oil Co. 
have announced an agreement to de- 
velop phosphate reserves in Idaho 
estimated at 50 million tons. 

IMC, world’s largest independent 
producer of food-producing minerals, 
has extensive phosphate mining and 
processing operations in Florida. The 
reserves, owned by Husky, are loca- 
ted near Soda Springs, Idaho. They 
constitute one of the largest known 
reserves of surface minable phos- 
phate ore in the U.S. 

T. M. Ware, IMC president, said 
the Western operations would enable 
his company to better serve new 
markets for fertilizers, of which 
phosphate is a principal ingredient. 
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Importance of Egg 
Marketing Plans 
Noted at Event 


EDGEWATER PARK, MISS.—On 
a hot summer day a farmer was driv- 
ing his horse and wagon laboriously 
over a dusty road. He approached a 
man sitting on his porch at the edge 
of the road. Pulling his wagon to a 
halt, the farmer called out: “Say, 
stranger, how much longer does this 
darn hill last?” 

The stranger smiled and shouted 
back, “You're not on a hill, friend, 
your hind wheels are off.” 

This story was related by R. M. 
Hendrickson, General Mills, Inc., Hot 
Springs, Ark., in a talk during the 
recent Mississippi Poultry Improve- 
ment Assn. convention here to illus- 
trate these key remarks: “When we 
consider our present position in the 
poultry industry we perhaps can see 
that our hind wheels are off, also... . 
In order to make money, the poultry- 
man or poultry corporation is rapidly 


realizing that efficient production is | 


not enough, superior management is 
not enough and good breeding is not 
enough. All of these three points are 
essential, but to assure success they 
must be combined with an organized 
marketing plan.” 


This approach, he indicated, would 


help put the wheels back on the 
wagon and help remove some uphill 
obstacles. 

“We're in the Food Business” 

“We are in the food business,” Mr 
Hendrickson emphasized, “and must 
act accordingly. In order to operate 
profitably in the future we must co- 
ordinate production and marketing so 
that we can deal from a position of 
strength when selling to retail out- 
lets. The future health of our busi- 
ness depends on new product develop- 
ment, modern marketing, planned 
production and increased consumer 
education. We must be flexible in our 
future actions.” 

How can the consumption of eggs- 
in and out of the shell—be increased? 

Even though eggs in the shell are 
inconvenient and don’t offer variety 
Mr. Hendrickson said, there still are 
some things that can be done to pro- 
mote their sale: 

1. Use of attractive cartons and in- 
store merchandising materials, in- 
cluding brochures, banners, posters, 
recipes, carton stuffers and 
talkers.” 

2. More promotion through restaur- 
ants, clubs, other organizations, 
schools, service installations and ex- 
port markets. 


“Fantastic Possibilities” 

While promotion of shell egg sales 
should not be neglected, Mr. Hen- 
drickson noted, creative marketing 
power should be employed to its full- 
est in exploiting the “fantastic possi- 
bilities” of eggs removed from their 
shells. 

“If we are to expand our markets 


“shelf | 


we must develop and merchandise 
new egg products,” he said. “Higher 
income bracket people and the many 
working wives demand food service, 
not just food. .. . The steadily rising 
sales of food items designed to ‘pop 
right in the oven’ serve to accentuate 
the necessity for convenience food 
preparation and packaging. 

“. . . Our real competition is the 
processor of other foods who is doing 
a better job of originating new prod- 
ucts and then selling them to consum- 
ers. Remember, no one has to buy any 
one food item; there is usually an 
available substitute, sometimes at a 
price. 

. Products are constantly being 
discarded, then reissued in new and 
improved form with more up-to-date 
packaging. While all this has been 
going on in the food business, eggs 
have continually been sold in one 
form only—in the shell—with indif- 
ferent quality and undistinguished 
packaging.” 

Mr. Hendrickson praised the Poul- 


try and Egg National Board for 
recognizing the need for more con- 
certed action on new egg products. 
He said PENB’s new products com- 
mittee has sparked a great deal of 
interest in finding different ways to 
exploit eggs commercially. He also 
noted that university and government 
laboratories have pioneered and in- 
troduced a number of new egg prod- 
ucts and are in the midst of research 
programs to develop others. 

Mr. Hendrickson urged “every man 
engaged in the egg industry” to help 
further research. “You can help by 
getting your state university to en- 
gage in basic research on the egg and 
its potential uses,” he said. “‘Certain- 
ly as much money should be spent by 
such institutions to develop new uses 
for farm products as they spend in 
developing new methods of efficient 
production.” 

New egg products which have been 
introduced as marketing possibilities 
for food manufacturers include: In- 
stant scrambled eggs, frozen french 
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toast, frozen fried eggs, an 
“orangegg” drink, an egg dip, an egg 
cookie, egg cantonese, egg loaf, 
chicken frankfurters and chicken 
bologna. Other new products, Mr. 
Hendrickson noted, have been tested 
or are in testing, research or “ima- 
gineering” stages. 

Developing new products is only a 
beginning for the egg industry’s ef- 
forts to promote consumption and 
sales, Mr. Hendrickson emphasized. 
Getting a new product on the mar- 
ket that will make money is yet an- 
other story. 

To succeed, he said, a new product 
must have the potential to attract 
mass consumption; must have charac- 
teristics which will permit its manu- 
facture at a price acceptable to the 
consumer; must return a profit to the 
sellers, and must provide the consum- 
er a new or increased value. 

“New products will never be the 
salvation of the egg industry,” Mr. 
Hendrickson said, “but they do have 
a place in our future.” 


-(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 


When Farmers Elevator Co. of Valley 
Center, Kansas, needed additional storage 
for the big milo harvest of the area — 
Columbian Big Bins were the answer. 
just 5 days, Dana Clark Equipment Co., 
Inc. of Wichita, a Columbian distributor- 
contractor, had erected five Columbian Big 
Bins—with 112,500 bu. total storage ca- 
pacity on available ground—some 450 ft. 
from the elevator. The bins were quickly 
filled with wheat moved from the elevator 
by leased portable pneumatic equipment 
leaving the elevator ready to handle and 


store the milo crop. 


Installations such as this show how easy, 
fast and economical it is to erect additional 
Columbian Big Bin storage capacity when- 
ever and wherever you need it. Experienced 
Columbian distributors and contractors in 
your area can build you strong, tight, fire- 
safe mastercrafted Columbian Big Bins, 
Tall Tanks or Bolted Steel Tanks in short 
order. When you need extra capacity at low 
investment, for bigger profit, 


Columbian first! 


with BIG BINS 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


In 


Big Storage-F 


the bins in 


think of 


t! Above, the 5 Columbian Big Bins erected for 
Formers Elevator Co. in 5 days at Valley Center, 


Kansas. Below— 


relation to the elevator itself. Note the Columbian 


Bolted Steel Tanks, port of the permanent elevator. 


Sy 
Columbian engineers will be — 
glad to help you plan your 

expansion, and recommend ee. Anchored to a Firm Foundation—Using a corrugated 


bottom ring as a form gave the Farmers Elevator Big 
Bins a stronger, corrugated-sides foundation. Anchors 
set into the concrete were used to tie the bins securely 
to the foundation by angle irons on the bin sides. Note 
how sealing compound makes the bin tight where it 
rests on the foundation. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


P. O. Box 4048- R Kansas City, Mo. 
American Dehydrators Association; Associate member, Grain and Feed Dealers 


an expert Columbian con- 
tractor to do the job. 
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Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
{overseas agents) Ltd. 
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Livestock really “live-it-up” 


INGREDIENTS 
FEEDING (ORM SUGAR MOLASSES 


(BL 
CORN ON MEAL. 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING 
CLINTON wa 


MOLASSES-RICH— made from highly nutritious 
ingredients: Feeding Corn Sugar Molasses 
(Hydrol), Feeding Cane Molasses (Black- 
strap), Corn Oil Meal, and Corn Gluten Meal. 
BONE-DRY — flows freely in hottest or coldest 
weather. Packed in 50-lb. moisture-resistant 
bags. SUGAR-SWEET—makes any animal 
ration more palatable; steps up feed and 
water consumption for bigger gains. 
DOUBLY-USEFUL— highly nu- 
tritious in rations forall farm 
animals; scientifically for- 
mulated to preserve the 
quality of silage. 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


CLINTON, [OWA 


Now .. . take advantage of the big sales 
opportunity in blocks. Doane Feed Products 
Co. will manufacture under your label the 
latest in blocks—Protein, Mineral, Vitamin A-D 
or Phenothiazine. And at a price to give you a 
competitive advantage. Best ingredients . . . 
scientifically formulated . . . produced on the 
most up-to-date machinery in a new modern 
plant. These are high quality blocks that will 
build repeat business for you. 


Let’s talk about how we can put you in the 
block business without a large plant invest- 
ment. The low price will surprise you! Write 
us today for further information. 


P.O. BOX JOPLIN, 
1108 MO. 
DOANE FEED P.O. Box 1108 
RODUCTS CO. Joplin, Mo. 


DOANE FEED PRODUCTS CO. 
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By Special Correspondent 

AUBURN, ALA. — Polybor-3, a 
form of boron, fed in small quantities 
to laying hens will greatly reduce 
fly development in manure under 
cages, results of tests made in 1957 
and 1958 and just released show. 

Flies are a problem to poultrymen 
with caged layers. If not controlled, 
they cause wet droppings, strong 
odors, and in some instances can be 
a health menace in cage houses. 

Tests—In tests by the agricultural 
experiment station, Auburn Univer- 
| sity, during the summer of 1957, 
| boron in the form of Polybor-3 was 
| fed to caged layers in an attempt to 
control fly breeding in manure. This 
boron product is stable, easily mixed 
with feed, and inexpensive. Rations 
fed contained 4 oz., 2 oz. and 1 oz. 
of Polybor-3 per 100 lb. of ration. 
There were seven birds in each lot 
during the 135-day test. 

Fifty-pound lard cans (15-in. diam- 
eter) were used to trap emerging 
flies. These traps were placed over 
manure five times. Each time the 
traps were left for two weeks. Flies 
emerging were killed and counted 
and traps were placed over new 
areas. 

In 1958 test hens were fed Poly- 
bor-3 at the rate of 4 oz., 3 oz., 2 oz., 
1 oz., % oz. and \% oz. per 100 lb. of 
ration. The hens were kept in colony 
cages, 15 hens per cage, in a typical 
laying house with concrete floor. 
Length of the test was 183 days. 

A second test in 1958 was conduct- 
ed with two 200-hen flocks kept on 
the floor. One flock was fed 4 oz. of 
Polybor-3 per 100 }b. of ration and 
| the other was kept as a check. These 
birds were mated at two different 
periods. The eggs were saved and in- 
cubated to observe the effects of 
boron on fertility and hatchability. 
The hens were fed boron in the ra- 
tion for 14 weeks before saving eggs 
in the first period and 22 weeks in 
the second period. 

Fly Control—Fly development in 
manure from hens fed different lev- 
els of boron was reduced in all tests. 

In the 1957 test of 135 days, the 
average adult flies per trap were: 


Rate Polybor-3 per Avg. adult flies 


100 Ib. ration per trap, No. 
4 on. 5 
7 
8 


In the 1958 test of 183 days, the 
average number of fly larvae and 
pupae was: 


Rate Polybor-3 per Avg. larvae and pupae 


| 100 Ib. ration per Ib. manure, No. 
| 0 
0 

0 

0 

88 

86 


Manure under cages of hens fed 1 
oz. or more of boron was much drier 
and had less odor than the check. 
Water appears to evaporate much 
faster from manure of_hens fed boron 
than of those not receiving boron. 
There were no watery droppings from 
hens fed boron, as are often seen in 
some cage houses during extreme hot 
weather. Fresh droppings from hens 
fed boron and hens receiving no bor- 
on were analyzed and found to con- 
| tain about 70% moisture. The appar- 

ent dry condition of the manure from 
| hens fed boron may be the result of 
| no fly larvae in the manure, it was 
pointed out. 

Egg Production—Polybor-3 fed at 
| a level of 4 oz. per 100 lb. of ration 
| 


reduced feed intake and markedly 
| reduced egg production. However, 1 
| oz. of boron or less in the feed had 
| no such effect. Birds receiving a ra- 
| tion of 3 oz. of Polybor-3 or less 
showed no visible outward effects. 

The egg production for these tests 

| indicates that 1 oz. or less per 100 


Boron Fed to Laying Hens Found to 
Cut Fly Development in Cage Manure 


lb. of ration did not affect rate of 
egg production. 

In the 1957 test of 135 days, the 
rate of production was 52% for the 
4 oz. per 100 bb. of feed; 57% for 
the 2 oz. treatment, and 61% for the 
1 oz. treatment. In the 1958 test of 
183 days the rates of production 
were: 42%, 4 oz. treatment; 50% 
for the 3 oz. treatment; 55% for the 
2 oz. treatment; 61% for the 1 oz. 
treatment; 71% for the % oz. treat- 
ment; 65% for the % oz. treatment, 
and 58% for the check. In the 1958 
test of 180 days, the rate of produc- 
tion was 45% for the 4 oz. treatment 
and 51% for the check. 

Fertility and Hatchability—A flock 
of 200 Leghorn hens on floor with 
10 males were fed an all mash ration 


ERIEZ Magnetic Minute 


60 seconds that will help you 
improve operating efficiency. 


BINS A PROBLEM ? 


If troublesome slowdowns caused by 
sticking, arching, stubborn materials are 
your problem, here’s good news: 

Eriez Hi-Vi® electro-permanent mag- 
netic Unit (Bin) Vibrators are your 
answer. They've proven superior time 
and again for dependable movement of 
stubborn masses of granular, lumpy or 
powdered materials in bins or hoppers. 

Their concentrated vibration is 
directed to deliver maximum efficiency 
precisely where it is needed. The full 
Hi-Vi line offers models for use with all 
sizes of bins with wall thickness to 42” 
— Special models are available for haz- 
ardous, dusty locations. 

All models bring you these advan- 


tages. 

@ Direct AC operation — no need for 
rectifiers. 

Lower operating and maintenance 
costs. 

Compact, light-weight, easy to install. 
Weather-and-dust-resistant housings 
at no extra cost. 

No sliding or rotating parts. 

No wear, no lubrication. 

Get the Hi-Vi unit that’s exactly right 
for your operation. Full technical data 
is available in our new bulletin. Write 
for it to: 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING co. 
118Y Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 
ERIEZ OF CANADA, LTD. 
P.O. Box 5, 


W—Toronto, 


MAGNA-THOUGHT 
The manufacturer who 
does the most for his 
customers is the one 
who is qualified to pro- 
vide application know- 
how as well as superior 
products. 


We oF pan 
WM. H. BENSON 
Supervisor Vibration Engineering 
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containing 4 oz. of Polybor-3 for a 
period of 14 weeks before saving aggs 
to test fertility and hatchability. The 
same number was used as a check. 
All eggs were saved for two days 
for this test. A total of 208 eggs 
from boron-fed hens was incubated 
and the fertility and hatchability 
were 89.4 and 81.2%, respectively 
There were 229 eggs incubated from 
control pens with 82.9% fertility and 
72.5% hatchability. Chicks from these 
eggs were brooded in batteries and 
fed normal broiler ration for one 
month. There were no chick losses 
from boron-fed hens. 

In the second test conducted on 
the same birds eight weeks later, 180 
eggs were incubated from each pen. 
The fertility of eggs from boron-fed 
hens was 80% and hatchabiilty was 
53.8%, whereas eggs from the con- 
trol pen had 77.2% fertility and 70% 
hatchability. These chicks were 
brooded in battery brooders and fed 
a normal ration. Mortality for these | 
chicks was approximately the same | 
for both groups. These data indicate | 
the 4 oz. of Polybor-3 per 100 lb. | 
breeder ration had no serious effect 


on fertility or livability of chicks. 
However, this level of boron reduced 
egg production and produced physi- | 
cal signs of toxicity in some hens. 
Boron in Egg and Tissues — Poly- 
bor-3 fed to layers at the rate of 
4 oz. per 100 Ib. of ration increased | 
the boron content of the eggs and | 
body tissues. 


Boron Content of Eggs and Fowl 


Tissues, 1957* 

4 oz. per 

100 ib. feed 

Contro! Polybor-3 

Item group for 135 days 
ppm ppm 
Yolk 5.4 36.0 
Albumen 17.5 39.5 
Breast meat 7.5 30.0 
Liver 1.7 62.4 
Fat 1.8 45.1 
Kidney ‘ 3.1 45.1 
Feathers 97.5 


*Boron content determined by Agronomy and 
Soils Department 


The boron content of eggs and body 
tissues of birds fed this high level 
was not as high as is normally found 
in some other foods. For example, 
dried apricots had 38 p.p.m., carrots, 
41.6 p.p.m., and turnips, 30.6 p.p.m. 

In 1958, hens fed a ration contain- 
ing different levels of boron for 183 
days produced eggs containing these 
amounts of boron: 


Boron Content of Egg Parts 


Boron in albumen Boron in yolk | 


Polybor-3 90 183 90 183 
100 Ib. feed days days days days | 
ppm ppm. ppm ppm. | 
100 39 37 | 
8.1 8.1 3.7 2.5 
2 oz 7.3 6.9 2.8 2.5 
| oz. 4.9 5.6 2.5 3.1 
"2 2. 4.5 3.7 2.4 2.5 
Gh 2.9 3.1 2.0 1.3 
2.5 1.9 1.8 1.3 


Summary — Results of these tests 
showed that: Polybor-3 fed in small 
quantities to laying hens will greatly 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


reduce fly development in manure un- 
der cages; boron added to feed and 
consumed by hens increases the boron 
found in eggs and body tissues; the 
addition of 1-2 oz. of Polybor-3 per 
100 lb. of ration will control flies in 
cage houses and will not greatly in- 
crease boron content of eggs pro- 
duced; the addition of 4 oz. of Poly- 
bor-3 per 100 Ib. of ration will re- 
duce egg production and show signs 
of toxicity, and no harmful effects to 
fertility and hatchability of eggs 
from hens fed this ration for 14 
weeks were noted, but hatchability 
was reduced when this level was fed 
for 22 weeks. 

The Pure Food and Drug Admin- 
istration must give permission before 
Polybor-3 can be mixed in the poul- 
try ration. 


FEED MILL SOLD 
COLFAX, IOWA—Mrs. John Turn- 
is has sold the Colfax Feed Mill to 
Lloyd Milbourn, Altoona, Iowa. The 
firm’s name will be the Colfax Mill- 
ing Co. 


| 
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BIB TYING CEREMONY —Visitors from Australia, Dr. and Mrs. Don Walker 
(he’s a professor at the University of Sydney) were among the first to don 
special bibs as protection against “crumb fallout” before eating a corn-crisped 
chicken supper during the Centennial Nutrition Conference in Kansas City 
Oct. 23-25. Assisting them are Shirley Thornton (left), Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, Ft. Dodge, lowa, and Les Cunningham, Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City. The bag firm furnished the bibs which proclaimed the centennial an- 
niversary of “service to mankind” performed by land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. The eight states outlined on the bibs are those in the area served by 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., sponsor of the Centennial Nutrition 
Conference. 


A Major Breakthrough in Moisture Testing! 


Recent discoveries in electronics have resulted 
in a moisture tester that tests all grains direct- 
ly, quickly and accurately. Only the Burrows 
Moisture Recorder offers you all these 


advantages. 


Accurate—Balanced electronic circuit is self- 


adjusting. 


No charts—Direct moisture percentage read- 
ing on a lighted dial. Human errors eliminated. 


Fast—Complete reading in 5 seconds. 


Printed tickets—Moisture percentage can be 
printed on scale ticket automatically. 


Automatic wt. per bu. correction—Patented 
test cell adjusts for all variations. 


Large 250 gram sample. 
10 day free trial. 
Liberal trade-in allowance. 


Automatic temperature correction—No sepa- 


rate temperature tests. 


Burrows Equipment Co. . 


For complete information write, wire or phone— 


MOISTURE RECORDER 


Dept. C-11, Evanston, Illinois : UNiversity 4-4175 


| - 

| 

| 

| 

| 

‘ctham Grain Uniony | Urbana, Ohio, 

| 


Tom K. Smith, Jr. Dr. Richard Gordon 


DIVISION EXECUTIVES—Shown above are four of the executives in the 
Agricultural Chemicals Division of Monsanto Chemical Co. They are, left to 
right: Tom K. Smith, Jr., vice president and general manager; Dr. Richard 
S. Gordon, director of research; J. Paul Ekberg, director of marketing, and 
James H. Senger, director of development. 


Monsanto Biochemists Arrest Aging 


ST. LOUIS—In a dedication speech 
at the new Monsanto Chemical Co. 
multi-million dollar research .center 
here Oct. 27, it was disclosed that 
that company’s biochemists have suc- 
cessfully arrested and postponed the 
aging process in baby chicks and mice 
by specific changes in the amino acid 
balance of their diets. 

Chicks of 7 to 10 days age have 
been “suspended” at that level of 
physiological development for periods 
of six to nine months without impair- 
ment of their normal health or be- 
havior. Restored to a normal diet, 
they resumed their natural rate of 
growth and matured without ill ef- 
fects. 

This fundamental research in phys- 
iological nutrition has been part of 
a Monsanto program aimed at devel- 
opment of new chemical feed addi- 
tives, according to Dr. Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, the company’s vice presi- 
dent for research, development and 
basic engineering. 

Dr. Hochwalt spoke of this and 
other long-range exploratory research 
in a number of areas as the firm 
dedicated its new research complex 
here. 

Newly weaned mice also were ar- 
rested at that point of their matura- 
tion for approximately one year and 
then “triggered” back to natural 
growth, he commented. The natural 


life span of the mice was extended 
by the amount of time for which their 
maturation had been postponed, Dr. 
Hochwalt said. This was approxi- 
mately a doubling of their normal 
life span, he pointed out. 


RESEARCH CENTER—Monsanto Chemical Co. has just dedicated this re- 
search laboratory complex adjacent to the firm’s general offices in suburban 
Creve Coeur, Mo. The firm’s general offices are visible in the background. It 
is said that the new research center is “one of the most modern and best 
equipped all-purpose research facilities in the U.S.” 


STEER BARN—This steer barn at Monsanto’s 


J. Paul Ekberg 


James H. Senger 


In the case of the baby chicks, it 
was stated that sexual maturity was 
postponed for a period equivalent to 
their suspended growth, suggesting 
an equivalent extension of their nor- 
mal life span. However, successful 
results were obtainable with chicks 
and mice only in the pre-puberty 
phase of development. 

Dr. Hochwalt said that it is im- 
possible to speculate at this time on 
the possible implications or ramifi- 
cations of suspended maturation 
through dietary control. However, he 
said that the finding proved to be of 
such interest to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health that it is sponsoring 
further Monsanto research in this 
area, looking toward the possible use 
of such growth suspension as a tool 
of therapy. 

“Monsanto’s fundamental research 
in poultry nutrition has led to high 
efficiency feeds which, under labora- 
tory conditions, produce a pound of 
weight gain for each pound of feed | 
in chickens up to the point of mar- 
ketable weight,” he said. “Commer- 
cial feeds now have an efficiency of 1 
lb. of weight gain to each 2 Ib. of 
feed. Only a few years ago, 3 to 4 
lb. of feed were required per pound 
of weight gain. The company’s new 
feed additives have contributed sig- 
nificantly to this improvement in feed 
performance.” 

A wide variety of other agricul- 
tural and research work was also 
reported on by Dr. Hochwalt in con- 
nection with the research center ded- 
ication. 


agricultural research farm 


at St. Charles, Mo., accommodates 100 animals used in nutritive studies as 
feed chemicals are developed for market. 


| October, 


| October, 


| October, 


Average (ocr. 
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ADM Transformation 
At Half-Way Mark, 
Stockholders Told 


MINNEAPOLIS—John H. Daniels, 
president of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., has reported “encouraging prog- 
ress” in the program to transform 
ADM into a marketing-oriented com- 
pany devoted to processing chemical 
and agricultural products. 

Addressing the annual meeting of 
shareholders at ADM’s general offices 
in Minneapolis, Mr. Daniels said the 
company now is at about the half- 
way mark in the five-year plan of 
transition. 

“Financial results for the first half 
have not reached expectations,” he 
said, “but your management is 
pleased with the over-all progress as 
well as encouraged by the increase in 
profits in the past fiscal year.” 

Mr. Daniels told shareholders that 
the upward trend in operating income 
continued in the July-September 
quarter, the first in ADM’s current 
fiscal year. Net operating earnings 
for the quarter were $816,106, equal 
to 51¢ a share. 

“On the surface, this compares un- 
favorably with net earnings of $1- | 
130,348, or 72¢ a share, a year ago,” 
the ADM president said. “However, 


ADM has paid continuous quarterly 
eash dividends for more than 30 
years. There are 1,589,929 shares of 
stock outstanding. 

Shareholders reelected the follow- 
ing members of the board, headed by 
Thomas L. Daniels, chairman, and 
John Daniels: 

Walter G. Andrews, executive vice 
president-chemical group; S. M. Arch- 
er, Jr., investments, Pebble Beach, 
Cal.; Robert W. Austin, professor, 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston; Crowdus Baker, 
president, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago; Erwin A. Olson, executive vice 
president-agricultural group; Samuel 
H. Rogers, senior vice president, 
Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, and Burton W. Schroeder, ad- 
ministrative vice president. 

Henry W. Collins, Portland, Ore., 
long-time vice president in charge of 
ADM’s west coast grain operations 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors since 1953, announced his retire- 
ment from the board. He was elected 
a director emeritus. 

Mr. Daniels told the shareholders 
that ADM’s agricultural group and 
overseas operations showed good im- 
provement over a year ago during 


| the first quarter, but that the slower 


pace of the chemical group reflects 
“the continuing lack of dynamic 
growth in much of the nation’s in- 
dustrial economy.” 


last year’s earnings for the July- 
September quarter included 24¢ a | 
share in nonrecurring capital gains | 
realized from the sale of certain as- | 
sets. Since there are no non-recurring 
capital gains to report this past quar- 
ter, we actually earned 51¢ a share 
from operations, compared with 48¢ 
a year ago.” 

Mr. Daniels said he expects sec- 
ond quarter operating profits to con- 
tinue the trend of improvement over 
a year ago. 

The board of directors voted a | 
dividend of 50¢ a share, payable Dec. 
1 to shareholders of record Nov. 16. | 


One of America’s largest industrial 
corporations, ADM serves every seg- 
ment of industry and operates plants, 
elevators and mines in 20 states. 

CARGILL NAMES PLANT HEAD 

MINNEAPOLIS — Uli Sander has 
been named superintendent of Cargill, 
Inc.’s vegetable oil plant in San Fran- 
cisco. He succeeds Robert Hubbard, 
Hillsborough, who is being trans- 
ferred to a position in Cargill’s grain 
division headquarters in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Hubbard held the San Francisco 
post since 1955. 


Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


Mid- 
Atl. 


New 


U.S. Eng. 


West 
South 
Cent. Mount. 


East West ast 
North North South Past 
Cent. Cent. Atl. Cent. 


CHICKEN-FEED— 


Farm Chickens: 
October, 


NOo 


Average (1950-59) ........ 
Average (Oct., 1950-59) .. 


Broilers: 


October, 196! 2.6 
September, 196! .... 
October, 1960 3.5 


TURKEY-FEED— 


1960 
Average (1950-59) ....... 
Average (Oct., 1950-59) .. 
EGG-FEED— 
1961 
September, 196! 
October, 
Average 


1950-59) 
1950-59). 


MILK-FEED— 


October, 196! 
September, 19 
October, 
Average (1950-59) ........ 
Average (Oct., 1950-59) .. 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
October, 196! 
September, 196! 
October, 1960 
Average (1950-59) 
Average (Oct., 1950-59) .. 


September, 
October, 1960 
Average (1960-59) 
Average (1950-59) 
Average (Oct., 1950-59) .. 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 
ice ratios: 
ew Hampshire, 
Verenent, Rhode Isiand, Con- 
necticu 


Mid- Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 


sylvania. 
North Atlantic: New England and Mid- 


Atlantic states combined. 


New England: Maine, 


assachusetts, 


East North Central: Ohio, Indiana; Iilinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
ansas. 


www 


pore Ratios computed at mid-month 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Ratios represent number of pounds of 

ltry feed equal in value to | Ib. live 
arm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs; 
pounds broiler growing mash equa! to 
| tb. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 

wal to | Ib. milk or putrerset, bushels 
hog. Increases 
er 


of corn equal to 100 Ib. 
in ratios are favorable to the 


North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
going. 
South 
nia 
Georgia, 
East South Central: 
Alabama, Mississippi. 
West South Central: 
Oklahoma, Texas. 
South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevad: Montana. 


West: Combination of the two above. 


Atlantic: Delaware, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Florida. 


Maryland, Vir- 
South 


Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, 


New 
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Pac. 
29 
eptember, 1961 .......... 2.5 2.7 2.1 
October, 1960 36 39 2.9 
45 
— 
78 #82 86 82 94 %72 78 #79 %T4 69 
: 10.4 12.0 10.2 94 10.7 812 11.0 8.9 
5 13.4 14.7 14.7 13.2 12.7 13.8 13.7 134 124 11.3 
nme. North North North South South 
U.S. Atl. Cent. Cent. Afi. Cent. West 
| 
‘ 1.56 1.47 1.55 1.67 1.69 1.64 1.44 
1.50 1.44 1.47 1.59 1.65 1.54 1.39 
1.58 1.53 1.55 1.68 1.67 1.68 1.45 
1.34 
1.46 
— 25.0 20.9 26.7 17.1 18.6 
22.4 
HOG-CORN— 


‘Go Slow’ Is Advice 


Given Poultrymen 


MORTON, MISS.—A member of 
Congress has suggested to poultry 
producers in his home state of Mis- 
sissippi that they go slow in order to 
avoid “jumping from the frying pan 
into the fire” in the present broiler 
industry troubles. 

Rep. J. L. Whitten (D., Miss.), 
speaking before a group of poultry- 
men of the Morton area, stressed that 
the pressing problem in the industry 
is marketing. 

His subcommittee on appropria- 
tions for agriculture, Rep. Whitten 


said, is conducting an all-out investi- 
gation into charges of price fixing 
monopolies. 

The investigation is to determine 
if there has been “discriminatory or 
deceptive practices, controlling prices 
and conspiracies to create monopo- 
lies” that would be a violation of fed- 
eral statutes. 

Rep. Whitten pointed out that the 
five largest chain organizations alone 
accounted for 21% of a $53 billion 
sum in food sales in 1960. Corporate 
chains, he said, received 40% and vol- 
untary chains 47%. 

The use of poultry as a loss leader 
to draw customers results in in- 
creased volume, but also brings lower 
prices to producers and a subsequent 


reduction in pork, lamb and beef. 

“When a meat is used poultry sales 
are off, and the price for the poultry 
producer is down on a big day,” he 
said. 

One of the big problems in the 
poultry business, Rep. Whitten said, 
is that the seller has to sell, but the 
buyer doesn’t have to buy. 

“You folks must have some way 
to handle the problem of shipping un- 
sold poultry north and letting 
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Dr. Salsbury’s on TV 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
was featured in a network TV pro- 
duction, “New Horizons,” Oct. 29, as 
one of a series highlighting “success- 
ful industries over the nation which 


| have helped change the American pat- 


the | 


buyer hold off until you are forced to | 


lower your price. The pressing prob- 
lem now is marketing, and I am con- 


vinced that, under present conditions | 


and practices, you are sitting ducks, 
or, rather, chicks,” he said. 


tern of living.” 

Dr. Salsbury’s was featured as a 
family-owned company which has 
risen to a leading position in the poul- 
try and livestock health product field. 
H. G. Bos, the firm's vice president 
in charge of marketing, was inter- 
viewed by the production’s narrator, 
Basil Rathbone. 


Multiwall...burlap...cotton...St. Regis makes ‘em better 


Whatever type best suits your product, you 
can rely on St. Regis® to supply you with 
the best, most economical bag of its kind. 
Whether it’s a multiwall, burlap or cotton 
bag you want, St. Regis has it. 

St. Regis can also furnish you with a 
complete line of closing materials, includ- 
ing the new bulk rayon thread. And, with 
13 plants strategically located to serve the 
feed industry, you'll get fast service when- 


ever and wherever you want it. 

A full line of bags is another example of 
St. Regis Packaging-in-Depth. This com- 
plete bag service assures you of the right 
bag, the right machinery to pack it, plus 
the services of a highly-skilled engineering 
staff. To meet your future needs, our Pack- 
aging-in-Depth program also includes con- 
tinued research to develop improved 
packaging methods and economies. 


PACKAGING-IN-DEPTH BY St. Regis (*) Bac DIVISION 


In Canada, contact St. Regis Consolidated Packaging Co., Ltd. CAPER 


COMPANY 


| 

| 

: 

4 

; q 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7756—Medication 
Purchase Premium 


A new nf-180 Dust promotion has | 
been announced by Hess & Clark to | 
strengthen sales of the product be- 
fore and during the severe chronic 
respiratory disease season by offering 
dealers and poultrymen their choice 
of two special offers. 

Hess & Clark is offering a free 
Hudson Bantam Duster valued at 
$10.95 to dealers who buy four cases | 
of nf-180 (48-1,000 dose jars retail- 


ing for $4 per jar) at a dealer cost of | 
$3 per jar. A two-case order at the 
same dealer cost of $3 entitles the 
dealer to receive a free “Repair 'n 
Air” tire kit worth $5. Both offers are | 
effective through February, 1962. 


nf-180 Dust is an airborne poultry | 
medication for the treatment of CRD 
in chickens. It is packaged in 100 
gram jars (25 grams of furazolidone 
in a special base) sufficient to treat 


PS 


© Ne. 7757—Four Vibrators 
Ne. 7758—Water Bow! 

No. 7759—Folder on Jetslingers 
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Others (list numbers) 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


NEW SERVICE - 


Send me infermation on the items marked: 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


ey 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


1,000 birds. nf-180 Dust remains sus- 
pended in the air to be inhaled by 
birds for over 30 minutes. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7756 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7757—Four 

Vibrators 

Four new AiroViber Vibrators have 
been added to the Viber Co. line to 
expand the range of applications for 
these pneumatic, ball-type external 
vibrators. AiroViber Vibrators are 
now offered in eight sizes with ball 
diameters varying from 13/32 in. to 
1% in. Maximum centrifugal force 
produced by the vibrators ranges 
from 75 ib. at 20,000 r.p.m. for the 
smallest size to 800 lb. at 4,900 r.p.m. 
for the largest (r.p.m.’s based on 100 
psi air pressure). 

Compressed air propels the steel 
ball around a hardened, ground steel 
track within the AiroViber housing 


to produce the vibration. An AiroVi- 
ber feature is interchangeability of 
ball sizes. This permits application 
of the exact amount of force required, 


©) Ne. 7762—Bag Filling, Closing 
© Ne. 7763—Feed Phosphate Film 
© Ne. 7764—Hog Farrowing Unit 
Ne. 7765—Tracer Brochure 

| No. 7766—Specification Data 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


Ne postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. ©. Bex 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


and makes it possible to use the same 
vibrator for a variety of materials. 

AiroVibers are mounted directly to 
the walls of bins, hoppers, chutes, 
feeders, sorting tables, screens, etc., 
to facilitate the handling of bulk ma- 
terials. The rotary vibration prevents 
arching and jamming of the material. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7757 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7758—Guarantee 
On Water Bowl 


The new Starline non-siphoning, 
steel Water Bowl, NS1011, is now 
guaranteed for five years against de- 


fects in material or workmanship, ac- 
cording to Starline, Inc., the manu- 
facturer. 

The unit, made entirely of steel, 


iron and brass, features a built-in 
water-flow control, a “trouble-free” 
brass valve, a % in. rotating univer- 
sal iniet and a paddle which swings 
horizontally to the side of the bowl. 

The NS-1011 Water Bowl and pad- 
dle are formed from 14-gauge, gal- 
vanized steel, and the fittings are 
malleable iron. The unit comes pre- 
assembled, complete with a heavy 
steel bracket which allows quick in- 
stallation on either 15 in. OD steel 
uprights or wood. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7758 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7759—Folder 
On Jetslingers 


Link-Belt Co. has issued a six-page 
folder on four types of Jetslingers, 
machines equipped with short, high- 
speed belts that hurl free-flowing 
bulk materials into areas inaccessible 
to other mechanical means. 

Ship trimming, boxcar and truck 
loading, warehouse and ground stor- 


LINK@)BELT 


INGERS 


age distribution of grain and other 
| bulk materials are done by Jetsling- 
ers. 
The booklet describes and 
trates four models—wheel mounted, 


illus- 


suspended swivel mounted, wheel 
mounted for low headroom and 
bracket suspended swivel mounted. 

Dimensional data, line drawings 
and photographs of typical installa- 
tions are included. 

For a copy of the folder, check No. 
7759 on the coupon and mail. 


4 
No. 7760—Metering of 

Dry Materials 

A high speed, automatic net weight 
loss feeder has been developed by the 
Thayer Scale Corp. to provide accu- 
rate metering of dry materials for 
industrial batching or continuous flow 
processes. 

The feed hopper, or bin, is part of 
the weighing mechanism of a Thayer 
Scale, and the material is carried 


away by a vibratory feeder. The rate 
at which the system feeds the ma- 
terial is set in grams or other units 
per minute, by means of three knobs 
on the control panel. The knobs set 
up gear ratios in a transmission box, 
which in turn controls the rate at 
which a synchronous motor drives a 
flexible shaft. The shaft operates a 
worm screw on the end of the weigh- 
beam, on which the poise is sus- 
pended. 

A differential transformer on the 
end of the beam, acting as a balance 
detector, transmits an output signal 
to an amplifier which feeds back to 
the motor drive unit. This signal re- 
flects a demand for greater or lesser 
flow of material, and controls the ac- 
tion of the vibratory feeder, increas- 
ing or decreasing its amplitude and, 
thereby, affecting the rate of flow. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7760 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7761—Sow 
Milking Tablets 


Agri-Tech, Inc., has announced the 
availability of MOM, a _ thyroactive 
lactation stimulant which promises 


increased milk flow in lactating sows 
and gilts. 

MOM comes in tablet form and can 
be fed whole on top of the lactating 
sow ration or crumbled and mixed 
with the ration. Good palatability has 
been reported, according to the man- 
ufacturer. Lactating sows and gilts 
should be fed MOM from 3-4 days 
before farrowing through to weaning, 
feeding directions indicate. 

Iowa State University and Univer- 
sity of Nebraska research shows sig- 
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nificant results in lowered baby pig 
mortality and greater weight gains 
prior to weaning when the sow is fed 
thyroprotein (iodinated casein). 

For additional information, check 
No. 7761 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7762—Automatic 
Bag Filling, Closing 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has announced 
production of a “high speed, economi- 
cal, effective and completely auto- 
matic’”’ system of filling and closing 
multiwall bags. First commercial in- 
stallations are expected to be made 
before the end of the year. 

The system combines Bemis auto- 
matic filler-scale, bag feeder and con- 
veyor with a newly-devised automatic 
closing machine. It is capable of fill- 
ing and closing up to 20 bags (2,000 
lb.) of most applicable products a 
minute, according to the company. 

The system is applicable to any 
free - flowing product 
mouth paper multiwall bags, such as 


Not the flavor... but rather the po- 
tency in Elanco’s new Micro-Pen, 
special coated penicillin G. Micro- 
Pen Crystals (75 microns) are far 
smaller than commonly used crys- 
tals (300 microns). 


The secret is the exclusive coating 
that protects potency. 


Another advantage is uniform dis- 
persion ’cause there’s more of ’em, 
*cause they’re smaller. For all the 
facts, write... 


Micro-Pen 


Elanco Products Company 


A Division of 
Eli Lilly and Company 
Ai lis 6, lei. 


using open- | 


feed and fertilizer. It handles bags 
of various sizes, gusset or flat-tubed, 
with or without closing tape. No op- 
erator is required. A part-time at- 
tendant must periodically refill the 


automatic bag feeder, 
capacity of 400 bags. 
For additional 


No. 7763—Feed 
Phosphate Film 


“The True Measure of Feed Phos- 
phates,” a feed industry film, has 
been produced by International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. In the movie, 
scientists demonstrate the bone ash 
test, regarded by many researchers 
as the most effective way of deter- 
mining the biological availability of 
different phosphate sources. 

The 18-minute, 
currently being previewed to feed 
manufacturers by IMC sales agents, 
and will be available to universities, 
county agents, vo-ag teachers, farm 


technicolor film is | 


which has a | 


information, check | 
| No. 7762 on the coupon and mail. 


youth groups and feed industry trade | 


associations. 

The bone-ash test—or biological as- 
say—was developed by IMC’s director 
of research, Dr. M. B. Gillis, whose 
pioneering work at Cornell Univer- 
sity won industry-wide recognition. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7763 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7764—Hog 
Farrowing Unit 


The Big Dutchman hog equipment 
division has announced it is now of- 
fering a new multiple farrowing unit. 
Big Dutchman says the unit consists 
of a pen within a pen that offers both 


the sow and her litter separate ra- 
tions and drinking water, while pro- 
tecting the litter from being injured 
by the mother. 

The unit includes two heat lamps 
that can be adjusted to give the right 
amount of heat to the baby pigs, 
draft barrier guards to protect the 
litter from drafts, yet permits venti- 
lation and air circulation for the 
sow. 

The sow feeder and waterer and 
the creep feeder and waterer are re- 
movable for cleaning and sanitizing, 
both feeders have positive feed flow 
control and none of the containers 
can be overturned, the manufacturer 
states. Three units provide a grow- 
ing area for 30 pigs with 5% sq. ft. 
per pig. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7764 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7765—Tracer 
Technique Brochure 


Micro Tracers, Inc., has issued a 
new brochure, “Five Minute Assays,” 
describing a non-radioactive tracer 
technique for the detection and de- 


| 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
AND PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 
PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast te Ceast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 

from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


P. ©. Box 53 Phone: 522-3391 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


This new design from Landers completely eliminates the 
inner grease seal nut and the press collar which together 
cost $10.80. The Landers Collar needs no press or hammer 
to assemble and costs only $3.00 each. 


lonly the safety seal 
get the wear! 


These 35c metal safety seals eliminate leather and felt 
seals and, of course, will not leak, rot, dry out, crack or 


break as ordinary seals will. The seals seat in a metal-to- 
metal bond that gives positive bearing protection. 


Cutaway view of Landers Dimple-Faced roller, model LM 66 WFJ 


Save money in original cost, in less installation time and downtime (with 
no spot welding or pressing to do), and by carrying a smaller inventory. 
The only replacement parts needed are the safety seals. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


LANDERS 
| NAME_ 
FIRM 
1 
! 
! 
i 


ADDRESS___ 


— 
TYPE OF PELLET MILL USED___ 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 


207 £. BROADWAY, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


to seal your rolls... 

rease seal collars 

: 

p= SS. | 

<= 

a | ) WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 

MANUFACTURING 

| 
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SOLVE CUSTOMER'S stonace PROBLEMS... 
GET BIGGER VOLUME BULK FEED SALES 


BROWER Khen-hed CATTLE FEEDER 


Now in two sizes: 15 ft. feeder has 250 bushel 
capacity ...7'/2 ft. feeder has 125 bushel capacity 
e Serve More Customers in Less © BIG CAPACITY— 
Time . . . Lower Delivery Over- Fill Only Once a Week 


head... Increase Sales Volume Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More 
Palatable — Cattle Eat More. 


Now . . . a self-feeder for cattle that's profitable 
to sell! Solves customers’ bulk f storage 
problems . . . increases profits through bigger | peower MANUFACTURING CO. _ 
volume sales . . . gives time to develop new | 636 N. 3rd QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
business. Two sizes: large size feeds 100 cattle Send facts on | 
@ week on one filling; the other, 50 head. Spe- | O Cattle Feeder. ()CalfCreep Feeder | 
ciol hopper & trough design keeps feed clean, 

, more palatable. Cattle eat more . | Neme— — - | 
make faster, more profitable gains. 

LOW PRICE .. . WRITE FOR EASY Sets 
MENT N AND LITERATU ae | 


HANDY SIZES 


SPECIFICATIONS MODEL S 
Width Meight of Front .......... 37” F.0.B. Salina, Kans. 
Overall Height i Length of Hopper ...... 46" $ 
Positive Wheel Brake 


Hopper Height 414" 


1000-Ib. Full Capacity Beam Scale 

2—10''x2'4"" Molded on Rubber Wheels 

2—6" Swivel Casters 

Manufactured of 14-Gauge Steel with 12-Gauge Bottom 
Dumps Through 8" x13” Gate Just Ahead of Axle 


Holds Approximately 18 Cubic Feet or 


800 Lbs. Shelled Corn 
500 Lbs. Pulverized Oats 
630 Lbs. Average Material Some Choice 


For Full > ay 
INFORMATION 


GRAIN BELT 


ELEVATOR AND\ |“ 
MILL EQUIPMENT.” 


738 North {2th St. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Ph. TAylor 7-4491 


by Ca. he 


termination of micro-ingredients in 
dry mixes, and for the determination 
of completeness of mix. 

For a copy of the brochure, check 
No. 7765 and mail. 


No. 7766—Feeder 
Specification Data 

Three-page specification data on 
B-I-F Industries Belt Gravimetric 
Feeder, Model 37-04 is available, the 
company announced. 

Maintenance of a constant weight 
of material on a moving belt by ac- 
tuation of a positive-acting feed gate 
is the principle of operation for the 
feeder. Effective and accurate use of 
this concept is said to have resulted 
in a feeder that is ideally suited for 
the precise feeding, by weight, of al- 
most any dry, flowable material, such 
as foods, feed, flour, plastics, chemi- 
cals, minerals and ores. 

The manufacturer states the 37-04 
can attain a feed rate of as much as 
3,000 lb. per minute with 50 Ib. per 
cu. ft. material. 

For a copy of the specification data, 
check No. 7766 on the coupon and 
mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7711—Portable loader, Ft. 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 7712—Livestock tablets, Myzon 
Laboratories. 

No. 7718—Poultry house heater, 
Electronics, Inc. 

No. 7714—Antibiotic treatment for 
livestock, Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7715—Grain drier literature, 
Aeroglide Corp. 

No. 7716—Steam generator, Clay- 
ton Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7717—Steel building booklet, 
The Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

No. 7718—Bulk feed bin, Chore-Boy 
Manufacturing Co. 

Grain Moisture Study, Radson En- 
gineering Co., Macon, Ill.—25¢ 

No. 7719—Self-service rodent kill- 
er, Vineland Laboratories. 

No. 7720—Portable pneumatic con- 
veyor, The Buhler Corporation. 

No. 7721—Mobile feed mill route 
literature, Seco, Inc. 

No. 7722—Service and equipment 
brochure, General American Trans- 
poration Corp. 

No. 7728—Grain drying bulletin, 
Farm Fans, Inc. 

No. 7724 — Grain 
probe, Douglas Chemical Co 

No. 7725—Plastic egg collection 
flat, Automatic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7726—Scale control system, 
Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7727—Pig starter additive, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 

No. 7728 — Molasses pellet mill, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7729 — Poultry house plans, 
Keen Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 7730 — Hog disease control 
guide, Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7731—Baler twine, Shellbuild- 
er Co. 

No. 7732 — Polyvalent bronchitis 
fraction, Delaware Poultry Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

No. 7788 — Protein concentrate, 
Knudsen Creamery Co 

No. 7184—Dehydrated alfalfa book- 
let, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7735—Formulation service, Pe- 
ter Hand Foundation. 

No. 7736— Continuous flow grain 
a Ace Supply & Equipment Co., 
ne. 

No. 7737—Literature on die cover, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7738—Portable moisture test- 
er, Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 77398—Booklet on dehydrated 
alfalfa, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7740 — Polyethylene valve in- 
sert, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7741—Grain storage building, 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7742—Premix convenience 
pack, Vit-A-Way, Inc. 


No. 7748—Portable grinder-mixer, 
Wetmore Pulverizer & Machinery Co. 

No. 7744—Concentrate storage bin, 
Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7745 — Fowl! cholera bacterin, 
Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7746—Poultry watering trough, 
L. A. Pockman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7747—Poultry vaccines, L & M 
Laboratories. 

No. 7748 — Automatic clearing 
valve, Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7749 — Slide diverter valve, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7750—Foot rot bulletin, Wil- 
liam Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 

No. 7751—Screw conveyor bro- 
chure, Thomas Conveyor Co. 

No. 7752—Bag, carton printer, 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7753—Antibiotic sales premi- 
um, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7754—Brochure on equipment, 
Pulverizing Machinery Co. 

No. 7755—Make-up air units, Rob- 
bins & Myers, Inc. 


SUTORBILT 
SERIES 88 BLOWERS 
FOR FAST, LOW-COST 

HANDLING 

OF FEEDSTUFFS 


On bulk-feed delivery 

» trucks or on-the-farm proc- 
essing units, Sutorbilt Series 

88 positive pressure blowers 
provide constant velocities 

for pneumatically conveying 

all types of dry feedstuffs... 

j at tons-in-minutes speeds... 
| up the steepest inclines, 

* even vertically. 


Sutorbilt Series 88 blowers 
are practically maintenance 
free—thanks to special fea- 
ie tures such as heavy-duty 
anti-friction bearings, wide- 
face steel helical gears, and 
_ the special timing hub. 

Standard units available 
in capacities to 2300 cfm, 
and pressures to 15 psig. Sup- 
plied packaged for power 
take-off, or with gasoline or 
electric drive...there’s a 
“Series 88” blower for long, 
; dependable service in your 
feed handling equipment or 
operation. 
Ke For detailed specifica- 
y tions, send for Bulletin 


$88-A, Dept. C. 


Sales representatives in 

principal cities 


CORPORATION 


2966 EAST VICTORIA ST. + COMPTON, CALIF. « 


Subsidiary of Fuller Company + Catasauqua, Pa. 
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Swine Reports Given at Oregon Event 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—The third an- 
nual Swine Day at Oregon State Uni- 
versity, Corvallis, included a variety 
of topics pertaining to swine. 

The day-long program consisted of 
seven presentations by speakers, a 
panel discussion, a tour of manage- 
ment experiments at the swine barn 
of the university plus a luncheon with 
an all-pork menu. Sponsors were Ore- 
gon State University and the West- 
ern Oregon Livestock Assn. 

Speeches covered such topics as 
management influence on litter size, 
iron deficiency anemia in baby pigs, 
feed efficiency and choice of market 
weight and confinement rearing. Fol- 
lowing are summaries of these four 
speeches. 

Management Influence on Litter 
Size—Dr. H. L. Self, in charge of 
outlying experimental farms, Iowa 
State University, Ames, spoke on the 
influence of management on litter 
size. 

Pointing out heredity and environ- | 
ment are the two factors responsible 
for performance of all farm livestock, 
and that the heredity variation in lit- 
ter size has been estimated at less 
than 10%, Dr. Self said “the pro- 
ducer has an opportunity to alter lit- 
ter size a great deal through his man- 
agement program,” this accounting 
for the other 90%. 

Management suggestions made by 
Dr. Self include: 

Select gilts of the correct 
from large defect-free litters. 

Grow the gilts out on a ration per- 
mitting adequate growth without fat- 
ness. This can be done by hand- 
feeding limited quantities of a high- 
energy ration or by self-feeding a 
low-energy ration (a ration high in 
bulk or fiber). 

About 10 days to two weeks before 
the breeding season begins, increase 
nutrient intake to the equivalent of a 
full feed and continue until 4-5 days 
after breeding. 

Limit feed during the first two 
thirds of gestation to allow a gain of 
about 1 Ib. per day. A slight increase 
in nutrient intake is permissible dur- 
ing the last one third of the preg- | 
nancy period. In no case should dras- | 
tic changes be made in management 
and feeding during the last 2-3 weeks | 
of gestation. 

If the breeding season or the gesta- 
tion period occurs during hot seasons, 
arrangements should be made to keep 
the breeding herd—both males and 
females—cool and comfortable. 

Iron Deficiency Anemia in Baby 
Pigs—Dr. J. E. Oldfield, professor in 
the department of dairy and animal 
husbandry, Oregon State University, 
said considerable evidence has been 
built up that anemia is a frequently- 
occurring and important contributor 
to baby pig losses. 

Research indicates, he said, that 
baby pigs are born with fairly ade- 
quate iron supplies, and that the 
problem is one of maintaining these 
supplies through an adequate diet or 
by other means, such as injection. 

If pigs are to be farrowed and 
raised to weaning en concrete, some | 
preventive measure against iron de- 
ficiency anemia is a necessity, Dr. 
Oldfield said. Provision of clean soil 
in pens, or oral or intramuscular ad- 
ministration of appropriate iron 
compounds are all useful treatments. 

Experience shows that oral prepa- 
rations must be given repeatedly, 
while injections may be effective in a 
single dose. It is possible, he said, 
that future developments in baby pig 
starter ration formulas may result in 
more palatable mixes that pigs will 
eat at earlier ages. Improvement of 
rations may offer relief to the anemia 
situation through normal feed prac- 
tice. 

Feed Efficiency and Choice of Mar- 
ket Weight for Swine—Dr. David C. 
England, associate professor, depart- 
ment of dairy and animal husbandry, 
Oregon State University; T. P. David- 
son, acting superintendent of the 
Umatilla branch experiment station, | 


type 


Hermiston, and R. C. Cooper, experi- 
ment farmer, Umatilla branch experi- 
ment station, presented data on a 
study on feed efficiency and choice of 
market weight for swine. 

Their report compared feed effi- 
ciencies of pigs during the period of 
175-200 lb. with feed efficiencies dur- 
ing the period of 60-175 lb., and ex- 
amined the economic desirability, 
from the producer’s standpoint, of 
marketing hogs at the two weights. 

With three test groups, average 
differences in feed requirements per 
hundred pounds of gain were 30 Ib., 
75 lb., and 16 lb. for the three experi- 
ments. In the first, only two of 10 
pens showed a decreased feed re- 
quirement after reaching 175 lb.; in 
the second, two of 21 pens showed a 
decreased feed requirement after 
reaching 175 lb., and, in the third, 
eight of 18 pens showed a decreased 
feed requirement after reaching 175 


lb, though some environmental! 
change is held responsible for the 
large number of pens showing de- 


creased feed requirements in the last 
period. Likewise, environmental fac- 
tors may well have caused excessive- 
ly increased feed requirements after 
175 lb. weight in the second experi- 
ment. 

On the basis of the experiments, 
selling at a weight of 200 lb. would 
be more profitable than selling at 175 
lb. any time the price per pound of 
live hogs would buy more than 4 lb. 
of feed, unless the selling price per 
pound is lower at 200 lb. than at 175 
Ib. 

The following conclusions 
drawn from the data: 

Assuming no favorable change in 
environmental! conditions after 175 lb 
weight is reached, feed requirement 
per pound of gain will continue to in- 
crease as weight increases. 

Favorable changes in environment 
may largely or completely offset the 
normally expected increase in feed 
requirement as weight increases. 


were 
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The feed requirement of a group of 
slow starting feeders may improve at 
heavier weights under good condi- 
tions if fast growth occurs at the 
heavier weight. 

Marketing at heavier as compared 
to lighter weight must take into ac- 
count both feed requirements and 
relative price per pound at the two 
weights. 

Choice of most desirable market 
weight can be more intelligently 
made when growth rate and feed effi- 
ciency data are available. 

These data do not include infor- 
mation on carcass composition. Meat- 
type hogs would be expected to have 
more desirable carcasses at either 
weight than would fat hogs. Selling 
price per pound would be expected 
to decrease more sharply for fat hogs 
than for meat-type hogs as weight 
increases. 

Confinement Rearing of Swine— 
Confinement rearing of swine, accord- 
ing to Dudley L. Sitton, Carlton, Ore- 
gon swine producer, is “one of the 


MS, INC. 
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Enzymes are not 
You can depend NOPGRO 


(enzymatic growth stimulant) 


A series of experiment station and prac- BASIC FACTS ABOUT 
tical feedlot trials have proved that our A RECENT UNIVERSITY* TRIAL 
enzyme product, Nopgro, when added to } ame on request 

cattle feeds brings positive, profitable ve steers: 24 (6 per lot) 


Black Angus 
gains. We are ready to show you how to thiteiite 140 dew 
add it and what results you can expect. Basal Ration: Low-moisture corn and cob meal; good 
oO is unique. It is a combination alfalfa hay; plus the following protein and 
Nopgr q a r mineral supplement, fed at the rate of 1 Ib. 
of fungal and bacterial fermentation prod- per head per day: . 
(percen 
ucts, developed solely for animal feeding. 50% soybean oil meal ............... 71.0 
We harvest the whole crop in order to 66% dry molasses product ......... 10.0 
include beneficial related nutrients. Dicalcium phosphate ............... 5.0 
Our 35 years’ experience in biocatalyti- Ground limestone ................0+. 2.50 
TDiethylstilbestrol premix ........... 1.0 
cal research has resulted in the only Trace mineral premix ..............- 0.25 
product with full quality control. Nopgro {Vitamin A and D2 premix ........... 0.25 
is uniform—a standardized product with tSupplies 10 mg of diethylstilbestrol daily 
tSupplies 5000 USP units of vitamin A and 
known enzyme and other growth pro- 1000 of D2 per pound of supplement 
moting activity in every batch. Average protein content of total ration: approx. 10.5% 
SUMMARY OF IMPROVED PERFORMANCE DUE TO SUPPLEMENTAL NOPGRO 
Lot Level of one ro Fed Avg. Daily Gain Average ee ay (%) 
No. (ib. /hea (ib., 140 days) Feed /Gain Ratio 
_Gain Feed /Gain Ratio 
None 1.90 11.48 
iT .005 2.10 10.69 10.0 6.9 
il .010 2.A7 10.68 14.1 7.0 
lv ,020 2,04 11,06 LQ 3.6 


Note: Although the response due to Nopgro was highly significant, average daily gain and 
feed conversion in this test were adversely affected by unfavorable weather conditions. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. « London, Can. « Mexico, D.F. 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A&D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, enzymes and other products 


ail 
J 
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enzymes that work 
FOR PROFITABLE RESULTS 


REMARKS ON RESULTS OF THIS UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENT 
—and economic summary 


A substantial improvement in average daily 
gain and efficiency of feed utilization was noted 
in all three enzyme-supplemented lots as 
compared with the negative control. Optimum 
performance was observed at an input rate 
of .01 lb. of Nopgro per head per day. The 
dollars-and-cents value of the superior show- 
ing made by Lot III is given in the economic 
summary following. 


Economic Summary 


The information above reveals an increased 
profit of $5.04 per head as a result of feeding 
Nopgro (.01 lb. per head per day). Below are 
the calculations from which this figure is 
derived. 


(1) Improvement in average daily gain (0.27 lb. 
per head per day) x number of days on test (140) 
= 37.8 lb., increased live weight per animal. 


(2) Increased live weight per animal (37.8 Ib.) 
x arbitrary market value ($25 per cwt)=$9.45, 
gross improvement in market value per animal. 


(3) Average daily feed intake for Nopgro cattle 
(23.21 lb.) less average feed intake for control 
cattle (21.86 lb.)=1.35 lb. per head per day 
extra feed intake for Nopgro-fed animals. 


(4) Increased daily feed intake for Nopgro lot 
(1.35 lb.) x number of days on test (140) =189 lb., 
total increase in feed intake for each animal 
receiving supplemental Nopgro. 


(5) Total increase in feed intake for Nopgro-fed 
cattle (189 lb.) x approx. value of composite 
ration=$4.41, total extra feed cost per Nopgro- 
fed animal. 


(6) Gross increase in market value of Nopgro- 
fed animals ($9.45) less extra feed cost ($4.41) 
=$5.04, increased profit per head due to presence 
of Nopgro in the ration. 


We now have plete report on the above 
trial and those of other universities and com- 
mercial feedlots. For a round-up of all infor- 
mation on INopg send the coupon. 


Nopco Chemical Company 
Agricultural Division 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


mew x 


Would like to have a round-up of information on 
Nopgro 


COMPANY 


Street address 


Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 


City, zone, state 


: 
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ADDS THE GOLDEN TOUCH 
TO BROILERS. 


iS=} CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
717 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


| whether it's 
ROLLING or GRINDING 


W-W Roller Mills and Hammermills 
are the choice of those who want the FINEST 


W-W Hammermills with exclusive star 
cylinder handles all grinding assign- 
ments more efficiently with less power. 
Special heat-treated hammers, hard- 
surfaced with Tungston carbide — 
always maintain cutting edge. Quality 
construction for long, trouble-free serv- 
cie. All sizes up to 150 h.p. Prices 
$154 to $2,183.98." 

* All prices f.0. b. Wichita 


Send for complete literature and prices. Attractive time-payment plan available. 


2957 WN MARKET 
w-w GRINDER CORP. 


W-W Roller Mills are built to last a life- 
time ... have every feature demanded 
by big mill operators. Accurate single- 
control-wheel adjustments to perfectly 
process more capacity of feed per 
horsepower than any other. Adaptable 
to any power including PTO. Sizes 6” 


to 36”... prices $189.50 to $1,787° 


DEPT 311 
WICHITA 19, KANSAS 


| element is very important. A 2cc. shot 


| a self feeder to each four hogs in a 
| pen are recommended. 


| tening hogs in one pen. 


| of the pigs after weaning is another 
| important phase of any good pro- 
| gram. Specially prepared feeds of 


| pork for each 15%-16% 
| consumed. The pounds of gain that 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF U.S. FEED 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


MILL MILL 
TONS TONS 
55 
55 
50 50 
40 40 
35 35 
30 30 
25 25 
0 1910 48 5O 52 54 56 58 60 70 9 
predicted 


Source: Estimates based on AFMA Tonnage Reporting Service 


A MIGHTY INDUSTRY—This chart showing the growth of the feed manu- 
facturing industry is part of the presentation of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. in its new public relations effort, a booklet entitled “Mightier 
Than Missiles.” That the ability of the U.S. to produce far more agricultural 
products than it can consume is its mightiest weapon in the current world 
struggle for power is the point driven home by the booklet. AFMA is urging 
feed men throughout the nation to tell their fellow citizens about this mighty 
weapon in which the feed industry plays a role. Copies of the booklet are 
available from American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 58 West Jackson Bilvd., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


are put on the small pig from birth 
to 100 lb. are the cheapest gains ob- 
| tainable, he said. The price of the 
feed is not the limiting factor as to 
whether you feed these commercial 
specialty feeds, but the conversion of 
pounds of gain per pound of feed fed. 
Ten pounds heavier at nine weeks re- 
quires 25 days less to produce a 190 
Ib. market hog. 

Pigs should be wormed two weeks 
after weaning, and then again four 
weeks later, Mr. Sitton advised. 
Liquid wormer mixed with water in a 
gravity fountain according to direc- 
tions on the container is probably 
the handiest to handle. This wormer, 
piperazine, will remove round worms 
and nodular worms, and is 90% shock 
free. 

The speaker said use of a grain 
supplemented to provide 16% protein 
from 50 Ib. until the animal reaches 
100 Ib., and a grain supplemented to 
| provide a 12% protein ration from 
| 100 lb. to market weight are show- 
ing very good results. Feeds provid- 
ing higher levels of protein are cost- 
ing more than necessary if the ani- 
mals do not need it, he said. 

Mr. Sitton said that, under the 
program he described, conversion 
(the ratio of total feed used to 
produce total gain of growth), will be 
28 to 3 lb. Figured from weaning 
(5-6 weeks) to market it will run 
3/10 lb. more per pound of gain. 

The proper time to sell, he suggest- 
ed, is when the animal's ability to 
convert feed into meat reaches the 
point of diminishing returns. 


Study Shows Coastal 
Bermuda Can Be 


Used in Broiler Feed 


CLEMSON, S.C—Research at 
Clemson College has revealed that, 
“for all practical purposes, dehydrated 
alfalfa and Coastal Bermuda grass 
are interchangeable in broiler feed.” 

Since Coastal Bermuda grass is 
more economical for southeastern 
poultry farmers, researchers wanted 
to know if this grass could replace 
alfalfa in broiler type rations as a 
source of vitamin A and pigment. 

Using some 30 one-day-old chicks, 
the researchers fed various combina- 
tions of rations containing alfalfa and 
Coastal Bermuda. After checking in- 
dividual weight gains, the birds were 
sacrificed at four weeks, and an 
analysis made of both blood and liver 
vitamin A. Shank pigmentation was 
also determined. 

The preliminary data indicate that 
Coastal Bermuda is an “excellent” 
source of both vitamin A and pig- 
menting agents. 


warding phases of animal husbandry.” 

Mr. Sitton said, “Swine lend them- 
selves very well to a confinement 
rearing program. A program is an 
absolute necessity, preferably a re- 
searched, proven program. Manage- 
ment of such a program is the hinge 
to success.” 

Some breeds of swine perhaps lend 
themselves better to confinement 
than others, Mr. Sitton said. The 
breed is for the producer to deter- 
mine. Care of the sow prior to breed- 
ing and during the gestation period is 
probably the most important because, 
with proper management of a planned 
program at this state, you are insur- 
ing yourself of a large, healthy litter 
at farrowing time, he told those in 
attendance. Feeding the sow 6-7 Ib. 
of a balanced ration during this 
stage, eliminates the individual from 
any wrong practice, or mistake in any 
malfunction or unforeseeable, un- 
desirable event in the life of the litter 
of pigs. Improper nutrition during 
gestation can result in small litters 
and weak pigs at birth. 

Research, Mr. Sitton said, has 
shown it is desirable to feed the sow 
a different ration from five days be- 
fore farrowing to 10 days after far- 
rowing. This ration is bulky, a mild 
laxative, with salt to cause the sow 
to drink more water to replenish the 
excessive liquid loss at birth. This 
type of feed also inhibits the milk 
flow for a few days, thus preventing 
excessive milk production which can 
cause nutritional scours in real young 
pigs. 

Baby pigs, Mr. Sitton pointed out, 
are born with enough iron in their 
systems to last them only three days. 
Sow’s milk is low in iron content, and 
cannot supply the needs of the suck- 
ling pig. Research has shown that it 
is very important to give an iron 
shot at 2-3 days of age. The time 


most satisfying, comforting and re- | 


of 75 mg. iron at two days is a pre- 
ventive of anemia, and will carry 
the baby pigs through until they get 
enough iron through solid food intake 
to supply their iron needs. 

Mr. Sitton said 10 sq. ft. of floor 
space per hog of market weight size 
with feeder space equal to one hole in 


Probaby 20-30 pigs is the desirable 
maximum number of feeders or fat- 


According to Mr. Sitton, the care 


18% protein will produce 1 Ib. of 
of feed 
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What's this man doing? 


HE’S WORKING! 
THE EASY, BETTER 


DODGEN way 


And saving money, too! 


Saving money on handling costs, time and 
maintenance with an all-purpose Dodgen bulk 
body ... in an easy one-man operation. 

Dodgen really does a “two-truck job”... 
and the cost is low, both when you buy it and 
in terms of upkeep. 

Ruggedly constructed of the finest heavy- 
duty steel, Dodgen bulk bodies offer selective 
unloading of all three compartments plus the 
maximum payloads that spell more profits. 

Features no other bulk bodies have include a 
unique rear partition which swings down to 
form a self-unloading funnel, ball bearing trap 

> doors, and the foolproof Dodgen swivel-spout 
iz auger system. Truly an all-purpose bulk body 
that will pay you to own and operate! 


Bulk feed driver, Thomas McBurney of Hast- 
ings Hatchery says “This Dodgen rig is the 
best I've seen. It’s easy to operate in all kinds 
of weather and works out real well for han- 
dling bulk and bags on the same trip.” 


Compare Dodgen quality, special features and 
cost with any others. . . you’ll see why Dodgen 
sales have soared as the word gets around. 


Take advantage of the five new regional Dodgen 
sales centers and mounting points. Let us show 
you all the reasons why a Dodgen bulk body 
means more profit and easier operation to you. 
“ Call today for free, no-obligation information 
ste at your nearest Dodgen office! 


AVAILABLE NOW! DODGEN INDUSTRIES 
Gentlemen: 
New 6-Page Folder C0 Send New Body Folder 
on Dodgen Bulk C) Have Representative Call 


Trailers 


INDUSTRIES, INC. FREE! 
Phone 1357 Humboldt, lowa 
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GERBER'S IMPROVED BROWN-DUVEL 


| 
SEE GERBER FOR: 


@ Steinlite Moisture Testers 


@ Radson Moisture Testers 
@ Sieves @ Probes 


@ Replacement glassware for 
Brown-Duvel testers 


@ Complete line of grain and 


feed handling equipment 


MOISTUR 


Scales 


E TESTER 


is manufactured in the following 
sizes: One, two, three, four, five 
and six units. 


Now you can own a B.D. moisture 
tester with automatic shut-off built 
in the unit—compact and modern. 
Compare these features: 


@ Stainless steel construction. 

@ Safe, low voltage shut off. 

@ Rheostat control of heat. 

@ Bolt-together units. 

@ Reduced electrical cost of operation. 


@ Any number of units can be obtained 
and used singly or together as a com- 
pact unit . . . more units can be add- 
ed as needed. 


@ All replacement parts and glassware 
in stock for prompt shipment. 


GERBER WAREHOUSES AT: 


Edward J. Heck & Sons Co. 
1309 Leavenworth St. 
Omaha 2, Neb.; Phone 341-6666 


Morrison Supply Co. 
217 East Alder St. 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Phone JA 5-9180 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


GERBER SHEET METAL, INC. 


416 35th AVE. N.E. PHONE ST 1-7451 MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « 


Names in the News 


EUGENE BAKER JOINS VINE- 
LAND POULTRY—E u gene Baker 
will head a new distribution 
» center in Spring- 
' dale, Ark., just 
} opened by Vine- 
land Poultry Lab- 
| oratories, Vine- 
sland, NJ. The 
branch warehouse 
will serve Arkan- 
sas and adjacent 
| states, including 
Texas and Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. Baker, a 
resident of Spring- 
dale, was associated with an equip- 
ment firm and a trucking firm prior 
to joining Vineland. 

The new distribution center will 
stock Vineland’s entire line of vac- 
cines and poultry health products for 
delivery in an eight state area. 


CLIFF SIMMONS JOINS CONTI- 
NENTAL GRAIN CO.—Cliff Sim- 
mors has been named manager of 
the Spokane, Wash., office of Conti- 
nental Grain Co., Portland, Ore., it 
was announced by the company. 

Mr. Simmons will succeed Tommy 
Sullivan, who has been named a mem- 
ber of the firm’s trading and mer- 
chandising staff. Mr. Simmons had 
been manager of the Rockford Grain 
Growers, Rockford, Wash., for the 
past 11 years. He is current presi- 
dent of the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn. His appointment is ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1962. 


MISS DELMARVA PAGEANT DI- 
RECTORS NAMED—W. Joseph Wil- 
liams, mayor of Seaford, Del., and his 
wife, Kitty, have been named direc- 
tors of the Miss Delmarva Beauty 
Pageant, replacing Earl Hawk, 
Greenwood, Del. who has retired 
from the post. Finals of the pageant 
are held each June as a feature of 


Eugene Baker 


50 LBS. NET 


AYO'S 


NEW-IMPROVE 


PURE REEF 


~ OYSTER SHELL 


100% 
TRIPLE SCREENED - KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAY0 SHELL CORR 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


DIUM 


When You SELL 


“SNOW 


You SELL the BEST 


Write—Wire—‘Phone 
for PRICES and SAMPLES 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


TEL.: OR 2-9441 


the annual Delmarva Chicken Festi- 
val. 

Last June Mayor Williams was 
general chairman of the 14th annual 
Delmarva Chicken Festival and Na- 
tional Chicken Cooking Contest, held 
at Seaford. As pageant directors, Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams will be responsible 
for organizing the 20-25 preliminary 
community contests in which winners 
are selected to compete for the Miss 
Delmarva title in the finals at the 
Chicken Festival in June. 


HAYWARD POULTRY PRODUC- 
ERS ASSN. ANNOUNCES PER- 
SONNEL CHANGES — Administra- 
tive changes within the Hayward 
Poultry Producers Assn. headquar- 
ters at Hayward, Cal., have been an- 
nounced by Louis J. Hartenfeld, gen- 
eral manager. 

R. R. McPherson, Rio Linda, is now 
in charge of the co-op’s feed depart- 
ment. His duties include purchasing, 
production and transportation for the 
Hayward group. Mr. McPherson was, 
for many years, general manager of 
the Rio Linda Assn., which joined 
the Hayward co-op last summer. 


Ed Borgarine now heads the Rio 
Linda operation and John Thompson, 
Hayward; Pat Berry, Morgan Hill, 
and Gerard Fondse, Ripon, continue 
as plant managers in their areas. Mr. 
Hartenfeld said Mr. McPherson will 
also supervise the association engi- 
neer, Bill Schaapman. 

Other changes or reappointments 
include: Robert Caldwell, director, 
quality control laboratory, responsi- 
bility of formulation and nutrition 
program; Arie den Dulk, Jr., and 
Oscar Wedegaertner, co-chairmen, 
association-wide new business and 
sales program; Loren Byerly, associ- 
ation credit manager and treasurer 
of credit union; his assistant, Mrs. 
Doris Morris, and Henry Betz, asso- 
ciation treasurer. 


WILLIAM F. OSBORNE OPENS 
FEED INGREDIENTS BROKER- 
AGE—William F. Osborne, former 
meal sales repre- 
sentative for 
Spencer Kellogg 
division of Tex- 
tron, Inc., has 
opened a feed in- 
| gredient broker - 
| age office in Deca- 
tur, Il. 
| Mr. Osborne 

joined the Spencer 
Kellogg firm at 
Buffalo, N.Y., in 
July, 1949, upon 
graduation from Michigan State Uni- 
versity. He was a sales representa- 
tive for Spencer Kellogg in Buffalo 
and, more recently, in Decatur, from 
1955 until the company ceased oper- 
ation of its Decatur plant. 


E. HOLZER, INC., EXPORTERS, 
APPOINTS THREE VICE PRESI- 
DENTS—E. Holzer, Inc., Exporters, 
New York, which handles divisions of 
several U.S. poultry supplies and 
equipment, breeding stock, hatching 
eggs, and farm and dairy supply com- 
panies, has announced three appoint- 
ments. 

Joseph Rauchwerger has been pro- 
moted to the position of vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Rauchwerger is a graduate 
electrical engineer with experience in 
South America and Europe. He is in 
charge of world-wide shipments of 


PGB-250 
DRY VITAMIN A 


Get it in the Midwest from 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowe 
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it’s 
thinking 
about 
our 
vitamin A 
and 
your problems 


This is a picture of a high-speed electronic computer we 
use to relieve our research people of some of the drudgery 
that goes with learning more about how vitamin A 
works in poultry and livestock. 

The machine has already made practical a new statis- 
tical method for comparing the relative effectiveness of 
various forms of vitamin A fed to chicks over a long 
term.* The computer can ‘‘think’’ about 25 different 
samples of vitamin A all at once. It ‘‘thinks’’ fast. So 
answers come fast. 

It is working on other projects right now. 

It is doing this because our business is not merely the 
manufacture and sale of the best vitamin A supplement 
available, PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A. Our business is also 
to find out everything we can about vitamin A itself, so 
that when you have a technical question, you know 
who is likely to have the answer. 

Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Sales offices: New York and Chicago « Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


*A painfully complicated subject; but the curious may examine the results in 
detail in Poultry Science 39, 1230 (September, 1960). 


PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is distributed by 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
1315-17 Walnut Street Box 840 — 2215 Forest Avenue 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Des Moines 11, lowa 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3418 Swann Avenve, Office 5 418 Flour Exchange 3270 Southside Avenue 
Tampa 9, Florida Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 

1370 Eleventh Street COMPANY 
4 irst Avenue 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY IN CANADA 
Los Angeles 48, California Dwight Building CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
621 S. W. Morrison Street Kansas City 5, Missouri 356 Eastern Avenue 
Portland 5, Oregon Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
703 Welch Road 8307 Royden Road 
Palo Alto, California Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Also . . . distilled monoglycerides... 


leaders in research and ° — 
production of viemins A cad E my} 7 some 3900 Eastman Organic 


Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division ¢ Eastman Kodak Company 


| 
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provides 2 ways 
to bigger dry 
dog food profits 


Let RALPH WELLS & CO. supply a 
completely finished dry dog food .. . 
pat ked under your own label. It's 
as simple as that to move into a 
profitable dry dog food business — 
with no new equipment to buy, no 
extra overhead, no payroll. You 
choose the dog food type: Expanded, 
Kibbled Biscuit, Granular Meal, or 
Cubed Pellets . . . and wetts does 
the rest 

If you want to mix your own dry 
dog food meal, weirs will supply 
all the major ingredients. By order- 
ing from one source, you save in- 
gredient costs and reduce inventory 
requirements. All quality-controlled 
ingredients manufactured by WELLS 
are fresh, full-strength, prime prod- 
ucts—Corn Flakes . . . Wheat 
Flakes . . . Corn Kib-Lets . . . Corn- 
Wheat Kib-Lets . . . Palabits . . 
Dog Food Improver .. . Soya Cake- 
Lets . . . Cereal Blend Crumbles . . 
Corn Oven Tailings and other In- 
gredient Specialties. 


You get the benefit of experience, 
know-how and prompt service 
when you work with WELLS. 
ONLY WELLS OFFERS MIXED 
CARS OF SPECIAL (EXPANDED 
OR KIBBLED BISCUIT) DOG 
FOODS COMBINED WITH INGRE- 
DIENTS FOR YOUR MIXED MEAL! 
(For details and prices, write today) 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


Use Feedstulfs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


gs poultry equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Julio Platas has been appointed 
vice president. Mr. Platas, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Georgia, for- 
merly worked with Chas. Vantress 
Farms, Inc., and Arbor Acres Farms, 
Inc., New Mexico City. Mr. Platas 
will travel world wide promoting 
American breeding stock and equip- 
ment. 

Gerd Levin has been promoted to 
vice president. Mr. Levin speaks sev- 
eral languages fluently and has lived 
for several years in South America 
and Germany. 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 
ANNOUNCES TWO APPOINT- 
MENTS — Edward R. Bacon Grain 
Co., Portland-Boston, has announced 
the appointment of Olyn Darling as 
manager of the Portland office, and 
George Boyajian as assistant vice 
president in the Boston office. 

Mr. Darling was formerly associ- 
ated with the Maine Central Railroad 
and Mr. Boyajian was associated with 
the grain inspection department of 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, 
Inc. 


THREE PROMOTED BY MUR- 
PHY PRODUCTS CO.—Murphy 
Products Co., ee Wis., has 
announced three 
promotions within 
its sales manage- 
ment group. 

S. C. (Sothern) 
Hammett, Wash- 
ington, Ind., has | 
been named Mur- 
phy divisional 
sales manager for 
southern Indiana, 
replacing Florance 
Hyde. Mr. Ham- 
mett has owned 
and operated the Hammett Feed 
Mill, a Murphy retail dealership in 
Washington, the past 13 years and, 
at the same time, was responsible 
| for a Murphy sales district in that 


James R. Wilson 


Robert L. Kling 


8S. Hammett 


area. Prior to this he was active in 
insurance sales. 


Robert L. Kling, divisional sales | 


manager, Newton, Iowa, has been 
moved from his northwest Iowa- 
southern Minnesota Murphy sales di- 
vision to a similar post in eastern 
Iowa, until recently managed by A. 
B. Green. Mr. Kiing farmed until 
1955 and was in the heating and air 
conditioning field until 1959, when he 
joined Murphy as a district distribu- 
tor. 

Taking over Mr. Kling’s former di- 
vision is James R. Wilson, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, previously a Murphy dis- 
trict distributor. Mr. Wilson was for- 
merly vice president for sales of 
Farmcraft Feeds, Inc., Des Moines, 
and worked as a district sales mana- 
ger for Moorman Mfg. Co. in the 
Albia, Iowa, area. 


NAME IOWA FEED INDUSTRY 


REPRESENTATIVE TO ADVISORY | 


COMMITTEE — Fred M. Andresen, 
manager of sales and nutrition for 
Northwestern Distributing Co., Ma- 
son City, Iowa, has been named on 
the advisory committee of the Iowa 
Department of Agriculture as repre- 
sentative of the feed industry. 

The committee is set up to guide 
the thinking of the department and 
to assist in promulgation of legisla- 


| tion for the next session of the Iowa 


legislature. 
Mr. Andresen, a member of the 
board of directors of the Western 


Grain & Feed Assn., has been with 
the Northwestern Distributing Co. 
since 1950. He is a native of Minne- 
sota and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


DR. JONES IN GEORGIA EX- 
TENSION SERVICE POULTRY NU- 
TRITION WORK — Dr. Marion L. 
Jones is working with the University 
of Georgia Cooperative Extension 
Service throughout the state, prima- 
rily in the field of poultry nutrition, 
according to Charles R. O’Kelley, 
state agricultural leader for the ex- 
tension service. 

Dr. Jones received his B.S. degree 
in animal husbandry from Clemson 
College, a master’s degree in animal 
nutrition from Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, and recently received his doc- 
tor’s degree from Texas A&M in 
poultry nutrition. At Texas A&M he 
studied under Dr. J. R. Couch. 


VICTORY SOYA NAMES JOHN 
HENDERSON—John C. Hender- 
son has been ap- 
pointed vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of Vic- 
tory Soya Mills, 
Ltd., "Toronto, it 
was announced. 

Mr. Henderson, 
who had been vice 
president, sales, 
succeeded E. L. 
Newman, who re- 
tired. Mr. New- 
man had been 


J. C. Henderson 


| vice president and general manager 


the past seven years. 


GENERAL MILLS APPOINTS 
ASSISTANTS TO PRESIDENT, 
BOARD CHAIRMAN —Carter M. 
Dewey, assistant to the chairman of 
the board of General Mills the past 
three years, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president. He will as- 
sume his new duties Dec. 1 when E. 
W. Rawlings, newly elected president 
of the company, takes office. 

Richard E. Nutting, who has been 


*x 


out of your turkey feeds. Customized formulation eliminates over- 
fortification or duplication of additives. Simply select a combination of 
pre-mixes in the T-H feeding program that fits your needs. There are 
two T-H Pre-Mixes for turkeys that are designed to meet a variety of 


nutritional requirements. No. 1 is for starter, grower and finisher ra- 


inventory gives you balanced nutrition for every growing stage . . 


while eliminating piecemeal ordering and waste. 


Thompson-Hayward maintains a staff of feed specialists to assist you 


with your feed problems. 


P. 0. Box 768 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 


It costs no more to customize your turkey feed 


WITH 


T-H Turkey Pre-Mixes are the easy, economical way to get the most 


No. 2 is for turkey breeder rations. This complete pre-mix 


state feed laws, disease control 
it «s the sole purpose of this staff to help you manufacture 
better feeds through more effective use of feed additwes You 
are invited to take advantage of this service 


To better satisfy the needs of our 
customers, the Thompson-Hayward Feed 
Chemical Division mamntains a shilled 
and highly qualified staff of feed nutri 
tromists. Constantly in touch with the 
Mumerous research programs being con 
Gucted by colleges and universities 
across the nation, this nutritional staff 
stands ready to supply any necessary 
information or consultation concerming 
specialized feed formulation 
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assistant to the president the past 
two years, will become assistant to 
the chairman of the board when C. 
H. Bell, president since 1952, assumes 
that position, also Dec. 1. 

Mr. Dewey, a General Mills em- 
ployee since 1932, has held a variety 
of assignments with the company. 
Mr. Nutting joined General Mills’ 
predecessor, Washburn Crosby Co., 
in 1922, and, when General Mills was 
formed in 1928, was named assistant 
chief accountant. Six years later he 
became chief accountant, a post he 
held 25 years until he was named 
assistant to Mr. Bell. 


COBB APPOINTS TWO TO 
STAFF IN SOU T H—Cobb’s Pedi- 
greed Chicks, Inc., Concord, Mass., 
has added two men to its sales and 
service staff in the South, it was an- 
nounced by Ted Raymond, Jr., sales 
manager. 

Robert M. Hammond will represent 
Cobb in the North Carolina area. Mr. 
Hammond, of Columbia, S.C., has 
nearly 10 yéars of experience in 
breeder and broiler flock service 


AIR SYSTEMS 
LOAD 
AND UNLOAD 


GRAINS AND FEED 
@ FAST 
@ EFFICIENTLY 
ECONOMICALLY 


FROM RAIL CAR —> TO MiLL 
With Caddy-Vac Attachment 


Bulk 
Delivery 
FROM TRUCK TO STORAGE 


Bag 
Delivery 
FROM TRUCK TO STORAGE 


MONEY SAVING FEATURES 
@ Pre-assembled, less installation time. 
e Designed with standard parts. 
@ Flush truck floor installation. 
Truck available for other work. 
@ Caddy-Vac can be put-on and 
removed quickly. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


RIPCO, INC. 
OXFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


| Co. 


Charles L. Ezell Robert M. Hammond 


work. He formerly represented one of 
the area’s major hatcheries. 

Charles L. Ezell has been named 
Cobb sales and service representative 


| in the Georgia area, with the Gaines- 


ville distribution center as his head- 
quarters. He has represented a ma- 
jor agricultural pharmaceutical firm 
the past six years. 


RUDY DENNIS NAMED NAP- 
PANEE GENERAL SALES MANA- 
GER—Rudy Dennis has been named 
general sales man- 
ager of the Nap- 
panee (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., ac- 
cording to W. 
Lowell Mullett, 
president. Mr. 
Dennis joined Nap- 
panhee, which is a 
manufacturer, job- 
ber and distribu- 
tor, after serving 
as director of sales 
for Automotive 
Chemical Industry since June, 1960. 
Previously, he had 23 years of sales, 
sales management and advertising 
experience with A. E. Staley Mfg. 
A native of Decatur, Ill., Mr. 
Dennis attended the University of 
Illinois and Millikin University. 


Rudy Dennis 


Mr. Mullett also announced the 
recent appointments of three new 
| territory managers—Robert Dawes, 


Muncie, Ind.; Paul Gagle, Bluffton, 
Ind., and Robert Grimes, Paw Paw, 
Mich. 


FOUR APPOINTMENTS IN 
OWENS-ILLINOIS DIVISION—The 
appointment of four men in the mar- 
keting department of the new forest 
products division of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Toledo, has been announced 
by Thomas W. Brown, Jr., division 
vice president. 

James C. O'Neal, Jr., was named 
general sales manager for multiwall 
bags and paperboard. He was assist- 
ant general sales manager of the for- 


| mer multiwall bag division. 


John R. Murphy has been named 
manager of product planning. He had 
been general sales manager of the 
multiwall bag division, now a part 
of the forest products division. 

Peter J. Fluge has been appointed 


manager of sales promotion and com- | | 


with responsibility for 
publicity, internal com- 


munications, 
advertising, 


munications and sales literature. He 


joined O-I earlier this year. 


William H. Morris was appointed | 


| manager of market development. He 
| was formerly vice president and man- 
| ager of board sales for the former 
| O-I mill division. 


PACIFIC VEGETABLE OIL 


CORP. REORGANIZES MARKET- | | 


ING—Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp., 
San Francisco, has reorganized 
marketing, resulting in new appoint- 
ments. The reorganization is a result 
of expanding sales of both edible and 
industrial oils, according 
Rocca, Jr., president. 

A newly created oils marketing di- 
vision will be headed by Richard W. 
Hammond, formerly manager of 
PVO’s industrial oils department. 
Warren L. Overlid has been appoint- 
ed edible oil sales manager in conjunc- 
tion with the reorganization. Mr. 
Hammond also announced the promo- 
tion of Donald J. Baker from indus- 
trial oil sales representative to in- 
dustrial oil sales manager. In addi- 


tion, Sam Ross of PVO’s Los Ange- | 


les office has been named Southwest- 


ern regional sales manager, oil sales, | | 
and John S. Retkwa of the New York | 


office has been named Eastern region- 
al sales manager for oil sales. 


its | 


to B. T. i 


Package pellet plant with a built-in profit. This is 
the CPM Master Pellet Plant, designed specifically for 
the smaller operator. You save up to $5,000 over part- 
by-part purchase. Complete plant including Master 
pellet mill for over 3 tons per hour production of uni- 
form, high quality pellets, only $8,956, F.O.B. San 
Francisco. Complete details on request. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Salies and Service in Principal Cities 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Series 10 
Direct or Belt Drive 
4 Sizes: 30-125 HP 


heavy duty construction 
for high tonnage output 


Rugged, welded steel construction. 
Extra-large, extra-high feed opening. 
Powerful six-blade fan assures 

maximum mill capacity. 

Adjustable, long-lasting, 10-edge hammers. 
Heavy screens (%” thick) changed quickly, 
safely...while mill is running. 

Large diameter, alloy steel shaft. 
Self-aligning, dustproof bearings. 
Separate, motor driven fan (optional). 
Heavy duty crusher-feeder (optional). 
15-second floor-above screen change 
(optional). 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


| SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. | 
| 872 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo 6, N. Y. | 
| Send FREE copy of Heavy Duty 

Hammer Mil! Bulletin No. 10 to: | 
| Name 
Title | 
Company 
Address 
| City Zone State I 


Sales Representatives and Warehousing Distributors throughout U.S. A. 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 25¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimam, In figuring cost of your 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 


column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 


Retail Feed Problems 


Short Course Topic - 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A program to 
discuss problems of retail feed deal- 
ers and salesmen as well as to keep 
them informed on recent develop- 
ments in livestock feeding and man- 
agement is planned for the Nebraska 


classified ad . .. each word, abbrevi- 
tal and h 


HELP WANTED 
v 


NUTRITIONIST WANTED — MUST HAVE 
at least master’s degree. Loret Mills, Chat- 


All Want Ads cash with order. Feed Industry Short Course Nov. 29- 
30 at the Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation of the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

The morning session Nov. 29 will 
be entitled “What’s in a Feed Bag?” 
and will include the following pre- 


keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


HELP WANTED . MACHINERY FOR SALE 
| 


WANTED WEST COAST SALES REPRE- FOR SALE—EUREKA GRAIN CLEANER 
Sentative to cover seven western states (No. 8). Like new. Priced to sell. Call or 


tanooga 8, Tenn with nationally known line of supple write: Bauer Feed & Grain, Inc., Camp- . : 2 
- : —- —_eo ~ = ments sold to feed manufacturers. Base bellsport, Wis.; Phone: LEnox 3-4334 sentations, all by University of Ne- 
SALESMAN — LEADING FEMALE LINE salary, plus commissions, expenses paid, braska faculty members: “What We 


1957 DAFFIN FEED MOBILE WITH GMC 


breeder has opening for experienced man and automobile furnished. Address Ad " Dr. Ra Bo 
with proven sales ability and good know!l- No, 7431, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn diesel mounted on 1957 Chevrolet stand- Analyze For, y ymond L. di 
edge of poultry industry. Address Ad No. ard truck. Actual mileage 36,000. Diesel chers, department of biochemistry 


WANTED FIELD SALES REPRESENTA- has 3,218. Air unloading. Very fine me- 
tive, preferably based in Pennsylvania, to chanical condition. Price $10,500. Address 
cover feed manufacturers in 7-state area Ad No. 7436, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
and subsequently to supervise junior sales Minn. 
representatives in this area. Extensive 
travel but weekends at home. Salary plus FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
commissions, plus expenses, plus auto, ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 


7438, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
and nutrition; “Proteins,” Dr. W. J. 


Owings, department of poultry hus- 
bandry; “Carbohydrates and Fats,” 
Dr. Foster G. Owen, department of 
dairy husbandry; “Minerals,” Dr. 


CENTRAL STATES FEED MANUFACTUR- 
er has opening for assistant sales man- 
ager with opportunity for growth with 
company. Inquiries confidential. Address 
Ad No. 7414, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


Minn. plus benefits. Experienced candidates ~~ and upright feed 
> st ld ly to: Borden's Fe s B- mixers; sewin machines; elevator H j 
WANTED—AGGRESSIVE MANAGER FOR | Madison | Thomas W. Sullivan, department of 


poultry husbandry; “Vitamins,” Dr. 


pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Ernest R. Peo, Jr., department of 


ments Division, 350 Madison Ave., New 
LY 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


feed and grain elevator in Lllinois, doing York 17. N 
over % million dollars business yearly. Ei 


Experienced in buying and marketing SALES REPRESENT TANTED — ‘ ” 
grain, feed, plant foods. Address Ad Must have Seed = agen ney be | CALIFORNIA PELLET MILLS FOR SALE: | 2nimal husbandry, and “Additives, 
No. 7413, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. available to travel western and south- One unused California pellet mill, model Dr. Donald B. Hudman, department 


200C, with a single reduction drive to 


western Minnesota. Compensation is salary of animal husbandry, University of 


RETAIL STORE MANAGER — FEEDS, plus commissions, Car furnished and ex- provide 265 r.p.m. die speed if driven with 
coeds, Serttiinese Capable a penses paid, Opportunities unlimited with a 125 h.p., 1,800 r.p.m. drive motor. Unit | Nebraska. 
charge. Must now custom grinding, for- the fastest growing company in the Mid- is on a base, with Falk coupiing, special . 
mula feeding, mill operation. Excellent west aren, State qualifications and ex- Epoxy coated pellet chamber, stainless On the afternoon program will be 
copestantty real Wiseensta perience. All replies strictly confidential. liner on acer box, Dr. Alfred O. Gigstad, Nebraska City, 
ocation. Send complete information anc Address Ad No. 7417, Feedstuffs, Minne- nife posts, stainless stee alifornia : : . 3 
salary requirements. Address Ad No. 7422, Whirley féeder, and chrome plated sta- | Neb., veterinarian, wh) will speak on 


yar os Angeles, Cal., $8,250. Cali- 

fornia pellet mills, as described above, ship to the Feed Dealer ; Eldon Rod- 
except that they are used, and are each dis, Roddis Grain Co., Rochester, 
equipped with a 125 h.p.. G.E. 1,770 r.p.m., Minn “The Economics of On-the- 


2,300 volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, frame 1843 
Farm Mixing,” and George A. Young, 


Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


SALESMEN WANTED — EXPERIENCED 
salesmen to sell baler and binder twine on MACHINERY FOR SALE 
a commission basis. Can be sold in addi- 
tion to your present lines. Prime terri- v 


tories in Ullinois, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- > > 
4 ° FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- motor. Price, f.o.b. our yard, Los Angeles, 

brasks i the Dakots Please give ~ 

Qualifications and references. Address ad | first-class throughout, mo- | new “in 1900, | DVM, department of veterinary sci- 

No. 7377, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. . am ; Machinery, Inc., 2426 E. Washington | ence, Univ. of Nebraska, and Dr. Peo, 


stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ONE USED ELECTRIC POWERED LIFT 


Bivd., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 


EXCLUSIVE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR- “Feeding and Management of SPF 


truck with capacity of 2,000 Ib. Address Pigs.” Wrapping up the afternoon 
ogressive a ac e of hi ad- 74° 

vertised animal and poultry health prod- ms 7429, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES will be a tour of displays. That eve- 
ucts will turn over exclusive Middlewest | — ning William Schafenacker of Kent 
territories with 150 to 400 retailers. No | FOR SALE—ONE DAFFIN FEED MILD | « 
expense necessary. Company will train (1957), used little, $9,000. Financing avail- | FOR SALE—ONE ALFALFA DEHYDRAT- Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa, will Speak 
applicant in the field and finance initial able. Garland Bernhardt, R. 3, Tomah, ing plant, complete. Located in west cen- | On “Nutrients of a Feed Business. 
taventery. If you have ealled on feed Wis. tral Ohio. Good field machinery and The first session Nov. 30 will fea- 


trucks. One Heil dryer and feeder. 1,500 
ton storage capacity. Contact Charles 
Nelson, West Liberty, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


PRODUCTION MANAGER AVAILABLE — 
Graduate engineer with 15 years’ experi- 
ence in engineering, maintenance, feed 
plant management and direction of multi- 
plant operations. Commendable results in 
low cost efficiency improvements of older 


dealers and have ability to learn, here 
is an opportunity with an unlimited five 
figure income potential. Send complete in- 
formation on experfence in first letter. 
All replies strictly confidential. Address 
Ad No. 7426, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


STATE SALES MANAGER—RAPIDLY EX- 
panding hybrid corn company has real 
opportunity for experienced merchandiser, apolis 40, Minn. 
age 35-45. Must have a good agricultural 
background in this or related industry. WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
Report directly to and trained by general flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
sales manager to carry out our complete the oldest and largest experienced equip- 

ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


ture a speech by Robert Cole, busi- 
ness organization and management, 
University of Nebraska, “Today's 
Problems of Credits and Collections 
for the Feed Dealer.” A workshop on 
feed dealer accounting will be con- 
ducted by John W. Goebel, business 
organization and management, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

In the afternoon there will be 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer mills. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave. Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE— FOUR 100 H.P. HAMMER 
Mills, Jacobson No. 8 with automatic 
feeders, magnets, starters and controls. 
Address Ad No. 7428, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


marketing plan. Will be expected to re- 
cruit, train, supervise topnotch district | Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. facd mill operating | 8TOUP discussion on “How to Handle 
sales managers: in direct to farm sales ” 

organisation calary, expense, | NO. 1800 REBUILE 9505; USED | ‘coponsibility for multi-piant operations | Dealer Accounts, led by Harold 
bonus plan for a real developer. Company Fischbein Bag Closer, $185; rebuilt 2-ton milling and material handling machinery Fouts; “Credit and Collection for the 


K-D Vertical Mixer, $575; Bryant Cracker 
and Grader, $450. Address Ad No. 7430, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Small Dealer,” Don Huck, Ace Fuel 
& Grain, Norfolk, Neb., and “Ques- 
tions on Nutrition,” Dr. Sullivan. 

Group discussions will be followed 
by a speech by Dr. W. M. Beeson, 
department of animal husbandry, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
“Urea in the Feeding of Livestock.” 

Sponsoring the conference are the 
University of Nebraska, college of 
agriculture, the Nebraska Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn., and the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Speeches Abwead Set 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Dr. Ger- 
ald Combs, University of Maryland 
poultry department; will address the 
middle eastern regional meeting of 
the World Poultry Science Assn. in 
Jerusalem Nov. 20. 

Dr. Combs will discuss recent de- 
velopments in nutritional research at 
the University of Maryland. 

The trip, sponsored by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service through the 
Soybean Council of America, will also 
take Dr. Combs to Paris, France, 
where he will address a meeting of 
European poultry scientists. 

He also plans to stop in Rome for 
consultation with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 


ZELENY SEDIMENTATION Nations. ia 


TEST KIT ELEVATOR FALLS, 6 TRAPPED 
Book your order now for immediate ship- INDIANOLA, MISS.— Six work- 
prised kit on the market, complete grain elevator collapsed at the Delta 
FREE U-S.D-A, bulletin giving complete in- | | elevator, one of 15, was under con- 
formation, write struction. Five men were rescued 
immediately. A steel girder had to be 
cut to free the other man. 


organization. Please Address Ad No. 7398, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED—HEIL SD 8x24 DEHYDRATOR. 
Complete plus delivery. McIntosh Farms, 
Lac du Bonnet, Manitoba, Canada. 


has hard hitting advertising promotion- 
al program; products unexcelled in our 
industry Include complete resumé of 
your experience in reply to Ad No. 7425, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, 
Iowa. 


ONE 1%-TON BROWER ABOVE FLOOR 
mulation and research duties. Must be will- dump mixer, with 5 H.P., 3 ph. motor. 
ing to travel. To be located at research One 60 H.P. Prater Blue Streak mill with 
farm. Excellent opportunity. Contact base, 50 H.P. motor and 50 H.P. reduced 
THE BORDEN COMPANY voltage starter. Address Ad No. 7424, 

Nutr Research Laboratory Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

No, FOR SALE—WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 
veyors, Richardson scales, Union Special, 
Minneapolis, Fischbein sewing heads, one 
to seven ton square bins, welded spout- 
ing and elbows. Winborns Mill Equipment 
Service, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


SEWING MACHINES—ALL TYPES CON- 
veyors, swinging units, portables. New 
and used. Fischbein, Union Special, Min- WANTED—LATE MODEL MOBILE FEED 
neapolis. Complete rebuilding and service. mill. Write or phone full particulars. 
McCullough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, Goodhart & Son, Humboldt, Neb.; Phone 
Kansas City 34, Mo.; SOuth 1-2857. 2461; Dale Goodhart 7331. 

WANTED TO BUY—RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines, other good 
Used Moisture Testers flour, feed and grain machinery. Com- 

plete plants bought and sold. Appraisals. 

Model S$ Steinlite Moisture Testers, com- J. Machinery, Box 574, 

pletely reconditioned price, $75 each. Jefferson City, Mo. 

Write or phone collect: 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 
1316-C Sherman Ave. Evanston, Illinois 


NUTRITIONIST WANTED 


Nutritionist for technical service staff. For- 


boxes, covers, beamings and hangers, etc. 
Selma Soybean Corp., Selma, N. C. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES AND 
equipment. Any type—condition. McCul- 
lough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, Kansas 
City 34, Mo.; SOuth 1-2857. 


WANTED TO BUY—50 TO 100 H.P. USED 
California and Sprout-Waldron pellet 
mills. Address Ad No. 7352, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Exceptional Opportunity 


for experienced feedman with strong lead- 
will be responsibie for the development and 
leadership of a strong dealer organization 
in a ten-county area. He will work with 
specialists in dealer training, business man- 
agement and finance, advertising and sales 
promotion, and research and quality control. 
He will have ideas of area management 
and be given the opportunity to put them 
to work. He will think hard, work hard and 
be paid exceptionally well. Fine base salary, 
plus a top’’ limit in earnings. Reputable 
major upper-Midwest feed manufacturer. 
Write in confidence with photo and brief 
resume to 


Ad No. 7396, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE — TWO BUTLER STORAGE 
silos 32 ft. high by 14 ft. 8 in. diameter; 
steel leg with motor. Located Mineral 
Point, Wis. Contact Daniel J. McKernan, 
Iowa County Co-op Warehouse, Dodge- 
ville, Wis.” 


LIQUIDATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—145 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 
i—Huntley Monitor grain sep. & cleaner. 
i—Louisville 5'x30' steam-tube dryer. 
7—Allis-Chalmers Degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chalmers inter-piane grinders. 
6—Horiz. grain germ reels. 

i—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
2—Forster No. 6 hammermilis, 75 h.p._ 
5—Davenport dewatering presses. 
2—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryers. 
2—Buflovak 42''x120°' drum dryers. 


Send for Detailed Circular 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


SALESMEN WANTED 


We are seeking salesmen for New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. This position 
requires traveling with a car and expenses 
are provided. We are forming a new sales 
organization. We are a large and long- 
established National Manufacturer of feed 
ingredients. The men we are looking for 
should have sales experience calling on 
feed manufacturers. Compensation js salary 
and expenses. Ail! replies are strictly con- 
fidential. 
Address Ad No. 7191, Feedstutts 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-C Sherman A 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


PROVISIONS 


advance payments to producers, or both, 
with respect thereto. 

8 T-57 Pooling period—Any pool of set- 
aside surplus turkeys shall consist of al! 


inoperative, or w 


UNFAIR 1 


hether 


RADE 


volume 
is in effect in the allotment 


PRACTICES 
§ T-65 Authorization for prohibition of un- 


regulatio 
period 


FEEDSTUFFS, Nov. 18, 196199 


8 T-81 Effective time — The 
this subpart, as well as any amendments 
to this subpart, shall become effective at 
such time as the Secretary may declare, 
continue in force until termi- 


provisions of 


and shall 


(Continued from page 10) surplus turkeys as are set aside by all han L - . 

dlers for any period or periods as the Sec fair trade practices—W henev« tl nated or suspended in one of the ways 

retary may prescribe for pooling, but such fin fied in § 82. 

are free quantity turkeys may be disposed period shall be not less than one month, nor ange of cirtain tte § T-82 Termination or suspension— 

of by him in any marketing outlet, sub- more than one year in duration. Provided, “ong bate tend (a) Failure to effectuate policy of act. 
. The Secretary shall terminate or suspend 


ject, however, to any grade, size or quality 
restrictions otherwise pr« vided by this part 


that the pooling period may include one or 
more set-aside periods. 


achieving of the 
he may prohibit 


the operation of any or all of the provi- 


sions of this subpart, whenever he finds 


8 T-54 Set-aside surplus turkeys — (a) All | 8 T-58 Handler compensation — Each han- practices, for any perio i ds that such provisions obstruct or do not tend 
turkeys set aside to meet the handler's dier shall be compensated for processing, Prior to any h pr to effectuate the declared policy of the 
storing and such other costs relating to hibited in any se ‘ 


surplus set-aside obligation shall be free and 
clear of all liens and shall be held by the 


the surplus percentage set aside of turkeys 
as the committee may deem to be appro 


recommend, for 


act 


(b) Referendum, The Secretary shall ter- 


handler for the account of the committee tary, such rules I al minate the provisions of this subpart on 
in compliance with regulations of the com- priate, in accordance with charges estab- record keeping requir nts as are or before the ...... day of rere See 
mittee, approved by the Secretary, until lished by the committee with the approval sary to administer these prohibitions of any Fogg year whenever he 

of the Secretary. Such costs shall be borne obtain compliance there t is reqgui red. to ‘do #0 ‘by the provisions of 


the handler has been relieved of such re- 
sponsibility by the committee, either by 
delivery to, or at the direction of, the com- 
mittee, or otherwise, Provided, that any 
liens outstanding on set-aside surplus tur- 
keys at the time of handling shall, when 


initially by the handlers but such handlers 
shall be compensated from each pool for 
the cost thereof as soon as funds become 
available from such pool, Provided, that 
such charges as may be established by the 


REPORTS AND RECORDS 


8 T-70 Reports— 


the fifth =e 


On or 


Section %8c(16)(B) of the act. The Secre- 
tary may, at any time he deems it desir- 
able, hold a referendum of producers to 
1ine whether they favor termination 
of this subpart. If the Secretary receives a 


the turkeys are set aside, be subject in committee, with the approval of the Sec- shall report on f I recommendation, adopted by the board, re- 
every way to this order and the regulations retary, may be deducted from any moneys committee, his hand questing the holding of such a referendum 
thereunder, and any lienholder with respect owed by handlers to producers, or their preceding month, pro - he shall hold such referendum. The results 
to such lien shall, to the extent of such successors in interest. tion with respect tl of any such referendum shal! be announced 
lien, be deemed an assignee of a pro rata 8 T-59 Distribution of net proceeds—The may prescribe. by the Sec SOATY DY 2. ccvccccsscccsscsenecs 
interest in the net proceeds of the ap- net proceeds from the disposition of any (b) Other reports. Upon OB COG. 6.4 vison as Fe00senss year in which held. 
plicable pool of set-aside surplus turkeys. pool ef set-aside surplus turkeys shall be the committee, w the (c) Termination of act. The provisions 
(b) If so directed by the committee, distributed, after deduction of any expenses Secretary each h of this subpart shall terminate, in any 
the handler shall hold such turkeys in incurred by the committee for the receiv- the committee s h event, upon the termination of the act, 
store Be, in such facilities and under such ing, handling, holding or disposition there- may be necessary i e & T-83 Procedure upon termination — Upon 
storage conditions as the committee may of, to handlers pro rata on the basis of its powers and perfor the termination of this subpart, the mem- 


presc ribe and in such manrer as to main- 


the quantities of their respective contribu- 


this part 


bers of the committee then functioning 


tain the stored turkeys in good merchant- tions to the set aside contained in such 8T-71 Records—Eac? ller shall ma shall continue as joint trustees, for the pur- 
able condition pool, for distribution by such handlers to tain such records pertaining to all turkeys pose of liquidating the affairs of the com- 

(c) Set aside turkeys shall be held or the respective producers of such turkeys, or handled as will subst mittee, Action by such trustees shal! require 
stored and containers shall be labeled or their successors in interest, in accordance reports and such the concurrence of a majority of said trus- 
otherwise marked in such manner as the with records of each handler showing their scribed by the « tees. Such trustees shall continue in such 
committee may prescribe so as to be iden- respective contributions to the handler's yrds shall be maintained ‘ scity until discharged by the Secretary, 
tifiable at all times and shall be subject total set aside. five years er tl shall account for all receipts and dis- 
to inspection by the committee or its rep 8 T-60 Equity holders—So that the handler ullotment period to which ements and deliver all property on 
resentatives at all times may determine each producer's or his suc- late or for such le I together with all books and records 

(d) Upon 5 days’ notice, a handler shall cessor’s or assignee’s interest or equit in mittee may direct of the committee and the joint trustees, 
commence delivery to the committee or its the handler’s total s« aside, each h nal er $ T-72 Vertification of reports and records— to such person as the Secretary may direct; 
designee of any or all set aside turkeys who sets aside turkeys to meet his surplh For the purp of assuring compliance and shall, upon the request of the Secre- 
held for the account of the committee and | percentage shal! determine, or cause with resend KE y re nts and veri tary, execute such assignments or other 
it such rate as may be prescribed determined, the type, grade, and quantity fying reports lI € the Secr instruments necessary or appropriate to vest 

(e) Handlers shall use good commercial of turkeys so set aside which were received tary and t its ily in such person ful) title and right to all 
practices in caring for set-aside items and from each producer thereof, together with authorized e access to the funds, properties, and claims vested 
be liable to the committee for losses of the name and address of such producer, any premises rec is ¢ in the committee or the joint trustees, pur- 


it to this subpart. Any person to whom 
8S, property, or claims have been trans- 
ferred or delivered by the committee or 


set-aside resulting from ick of due care or his successor in interest, the place of maintained 


$ T-55 Set aside by grade, size or ty production, and any other information which 
-55 § 


the committee may require to identify all be 
producers of the turkeys so set aside. The sen. and the joint trustees, pursuant to this section, 
by x re rage handler shall keep a record of all such in all subject to the same obligations 

s side b andlers ay be segre- I v I , 

a formation pertinent to each pool of set-aside within the purview of this nposed upon the members of said com- 

gate zyrade, size or ype sparate 

ay pe i upon said joint trustees. 
pools may be established for the disposi- eurplus turkeys to which it may be T-73 Confidential rey mittee 
tion thereof and the distribution of pro- nent. DISPOSITION and records furnished or submitted by han- 8 1-84 Effect of termination or amend- 
ceeds “ . : llers to, or obtained the employees of ment—Unless otherwise expressly provided 
< 56 Title—The committee, with respect 8 T-61 Prohibition — Except as provided the committee which contair in- by the Secretary, the termination of this 
to turkeys set aside as surplus for the ac- herein set-aside surplus turkeys shall not formation constituting ibpart or of any regulation issued pur- 
count of the committee, shall be deemed be used or disposed of by any handler. diac losing the trade pos it to = —. © = bens sage = 
lave tle as r es é is any amendmen o either 1é¢reof, a 
ag | T-62 Disposition of surplus by commit- not (a) affect or waive any right, duty, 
t ize c egotiate loan suc 2 

for the purpose of tee obligation, or liability which shall have 
paying the cost of processing, storing and (a) General. The committee shall have the at . irisen or which may thereafter arise in 
other costs relating thereto, or for making power and authority to sell and dispose of at all mes © Kel I ymnection with any provisions of this sub- 
: ; any and all set-aside surplus turkeys upon under the con I or any regulation issued under this 
the best terms and at the highest prices ployees of the com ttee, art, or (b) release any set-aside held 
attainable consistent with the provisions close such information to for the account of the committee nor permit 
FOR ALL APPLICATIONS and objectives of this part, but only in the than the Secretary. ts disposition contrary to the provisions 
outlets specified in paragraph (b) of this > > of this subpart, or (c) release or extin- 
: MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS guish any violation of this subpart or any 
PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN regulation issued under this subpart, or 


section. 
(b) Outlets. The committee may sell or Rights of the 


COB MEAL is available in six of the committe i board (including (4) attest or impair any rights or remedies 
rinds—frem the coarsest te fii dispose of set-aside surplus turkeys in the and cretary, or of any other person, 
nest — for all feed applica , employee appointed or emry Ww th to such violation. 
tions—roughage, and as (1) By sale for disposition in export; committee, shall be t a T.e8 t A 
-85 / —Ar ments is 
a carrier for molasses and feed ad (2) By direct sale to any agency of suspension by the Bot — nk tee ee 
rite today to: e U.S. government for noncompetitive any time 
additives. Wi te gover at time, by any person or by the committee. 
Ses; determination, or 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. (3) In other outlets which the Secre- mittee shall 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Iilinois tary, upon recommendation of the com- right of the » dis 
mittee, may specify by regulation to be Same at any BUY OF THE WEEK 
substantially noncompetitive with those proval, shall 
for normal outlets for turkeys, or § T-76 Personal liability—No 
(4) To the extent feasible and con- 
ternate member the comm 
sc x EE N Ss - 1° MAKES sistent with the purposes of this part, nor any employes rep 
MILLS the committee may sell or dispose of set- of the committee st 
Highest quality special analysis steel aside surplus turkeys in any other out- seanonsihie either ind 
HEAT-TREATED lets, including any normal outlets for withs others, ¥ 
OR HARD-FACED turkeys, but only with the approval of the person, for ors in 
Send sample or specifications re or other acts, either of 
NSPECTION AND CERTIFICATION sion, as such member, iternate mem 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. : - employee, representative, or agent, except 


FOR GRADE OR QUALITY 
8 T-63 Inspection and certification for grade 


for acts of dishonesty 


Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


or quality—Whenever, for any period or = T-77 Separabilit If any pi vision of this 
periods regulations are in effect which re a the 

quire the determination of grade or quality Plicabili y there rf ) any pel son, cil 

REVOLUTIONARY—6 TONS PER HR. of turkeys, the Secretary, upon recommen- Or & the va 
dation of the committee, may, by regula- et the remainder CS SES SUSPATS OF he ay 
CONSTANTFLO BLOCKER tion, require each handler to cause such plicability thereof to any er person, cir 
cumstance, or thing sha not be ; cted 


turkeys to be inspected for grade or qual- 
Unmatched for Speed, Quality, Cost ity by any agency or agencies which he may 
Protein - Mineral - Feed Blocks designate, and further require that any 8 T-78 Derogation — Nothing contained in 
FRANK McLEOD such agency certify the grade or quality this subpart is, or shall be construed to be, 

of such turkeys on forms of certificates in derogation or in modification of t 
Midwest Representative to be prescribed by the committee with rights of the Secre : yf the U.S. tc 

20 E. 39th St., LO 1-8804, Kansas City, Mo. the approval of the Secretary. The cost of exercise any powers anted by the act or 
any such services shall be borne by the otherwise, or, in a yrdance with such pow- 
handler and not by the committee. ers, to act in the | premises whenever such 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT action is deemed advisable. 
8 T-64 Research and development — The 
committee, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, may establish or provide for the 
establishment of marketing research and 
development projects designed to assist, im- 
or promote the marketing, and dis- 
The expenses of such 


thereby 


1961 model bulk delivery box. 7-ton 
capacity. Long discharge auger. Com- 
pletely inspected and we will guaran- 
tee to be in first rate operating condi- 
tion. Has been used less than a year. 
Our ordinary price ....$1495.00 
Buy of the week price, $1069.00 


8 T-79 Duration of immunities—The bene- 
fits, privileges and immuni conferred 
upon any person by virtu this Sub_r 
ase the terminatic of his 
~~ te You'll find Dodgen to be headquarters 
art, res] acts do 
under and during the existence of this for reconditioned bulk feed bodies. 
subpart. 


Write for — equipment list—photos 


REBUILT 
= MACHINERY 


prove, 
tribution of turkeys. 


MIXERS projects shall be paid from funds collected 8 T-80 Agents—The Secret may by a descriptions. 
|—I! ton horizontal pursuant to § 39. designation in writing ne any person, 
I—! ton vertical Section 39, including any officer or employee of the DODGEN INDUSTRIES 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: reviewed U.S. government, or name any Service, divi- 
in the Nov. 4 issue of Feedstuffs, states: 
sion or branch in the U.S epartment of 


(“Each handler shall pay to the committee, Agriculture, to act as his agent or 


2—500 Ib. horizontal 
cu. ft. concentrate 
1—700 Wenger molasses 


3333 Main St. 
HUMBOLDT 


repre- 


IOWA 


PELLET MILLS upon demand, with respect to turkeys han- sentative in connection with any of the 
1—50 H.P. California died by him, his pro rata share of all provisions of this subpart 
1—30 H.P. California expenses which the Secretary finds are 
1—J&M Peliomatic reasonable and likely to be incurred by the 
FEEDERS committee during each allotment period. aa 
i—FO | Syntron Each handler’s pro rata share shall be the ; 
I—No. 1465 Model | OMEGA rate of assessment per hundred pounds of 
I—No. 160 Style K Draver (new) turkey (rea@y-to-cook) fixed by the Secre- 


Draver tary, but such assessments shall not in any 
1—14"" 6-12", 5-6"' Savage event exceed 20¢ per cwt. of turkey (ready- 
HAMMER MILLS to-cook). 
1—3W Jay Bee : (“At any time during or after the fiscal 
I—No. 15 Prater year the Secretary may increase the rate 
I—No. 40 OB Wise of assessment to cover unanticipated ex- 
i—24"' Dixie penses or a deficit in the anticipated quan- 


2—9'"' Style 


SPIRAL 


N - 
ewe SPEED MIXERS 


a EQUIPMENT tity of turkeys handled. 5 TON I 
—2'' Roper Pump with motor (“In order to provide funds to carry out i 7 SIZES: 2 TON to 
a EN. Scott regulators the functions of the board and committee, dl full loads of even the | 
|—Meter iain tea the committee may accept advance pay- All oversize to handle 
1—1,500 gallon tan ments from any handler and such shal! lightest feeds. of hay, shucky j 


for thorough re 
all grains without bridging 
Send for Bulletin 954 today! 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1537 So. 55th Court © Chicago 50, Illinois 


1—500 galion tank 
MANY OTHER USED AND REBUILT ITEMS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 
GENERAL MILL ery co. 


2021 Pennsylvania GRand 1-2454 
Kansas City ai, Missouri 


be credited towards assessments levied pur- 
suant to this section against such handler 

(“The payment of expenses for the main- 
tenance and functioning of the board and 
committee may be required throughout the 
period during which this part is in effect 
and irrespective of whether particular pro- 
visions thereof are suspended or become 
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IRRADIATED 


VITAMIN 


Dry YEAstT 


OUR 


SHIP IMMEDIATELY 


It's not very often that a customer asks 
us for a bolt but no matter what part he 
does need it is shipped from Roskamp by 
the best available transportation. 


A complete stock of parts is on hand at 
ail times. Rolls are recorrugated as soon 
as they arrive. Roskamp salesmen are 
qualified to make adjustments and repairs 
and are anxious to help you keep your 


roller mill operating at full capacity. 


It isn't often you need any kind of service 
with a Roskamp Grain Roller Mill but it 
is good to know that it's there if you 
should need it. 


Roskamp stands behind every machine 
they make with a 30-day 
10-year guarantee on 


satisfaction 
guarantee and a 
every pair of solid white iron rolls. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


HULLER MFG. CO. 


634 Grand Boulevard, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Hog Supplies and Prices 

Hog prices have been following a 
steady pattern so far during 1961, 
staying mostly within a range of $2 
cwt. In 1960, there was a range of 
about $6 from low to high during the 
year. 

Reduction in the size of pig crops 
in 1960 gave prices an upward boost 
late in that year. Although the 1961 
spring pig crop was up 7% from the 
spring crop a year earlier, it was the 
third smallest crop since the end of 
World War II. As a result, the ex- 
tra supplies have been absorbed by 
the market without leading to price 


difficulty. 
Comparison 

You can see in Exhibit 1 how the 
number of sows farrowing 1961 spring 
and fall crops compare with those of 
the last two years. The 10-year av- 
erage from 1949-58 also is shown in 
this chart. It is interesting to note 
that fall farrowings the last three 
years have exceeded the size of the 
10-year average. Spring farrowings 
have been fewer. 

Increases in 196] were modest con- 
sidering the hog-corn price ratio. 
Over a long period of years the price 
received for 100 lb. of hogs has av- 
eraged the price of about 12 bu. of 
corn. Since mid-1960 this ratio has 
ranged from 15 to 17. A ratio of this 
size generally encourages increased 
farrowings. 

Fall surveys by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate the 1962 
spring pig crop may increase only 
3-4%. This would represent only a 
modest increase considering the fa- 
vorable hog-corn ratio. 


Under Pressure 


Hog prices will be under downward 
pressure for a month or so this win- 
ter as slaughter increases. Prices 
from $14.50 to $15.50 are expected by 
Kansas State University economists 
who watch livestock prices closely. 
But a recovery to the $18 level by 
mid-summer is probable. 

To show a part of the basis for ex- 
pecting a spring price advance we 
have compared the percentage of 
times prices have gone up, stayed the 
same cr gone down from November 
to January to March and to May 
These are pictured for you in Exhibit 
2. 


Here is how to read Exhibit 2: The 
top part of the bar indicates the per 
cent of times the average U.S. farm 
price of hogs went up from Novem- 
ber to January since 1947. Within 
this bar is “55%.” This means that 
55% of the years from 1947, hog 
prices advanced from mid-November 
to mid-January. 

The bottom part of the bar shows 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State Coll 


the percentage of times that prices 


went down from November to Janu- 
ary. As you can see, it was 45%. 
Changes from November to the other 
months in Exhibit 2 are read in the 
same manner. 

You will notice that hog prices 
have gone up from November to Jan- 
uary about half of the years since 
1947. Prices have advanced from No- 
vember to March about three out of 
five years and from November to 
May about three out of four years. 


Pillsbury Advertising 
Promotes Broilers 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Nov. 19 is- 
sue of This Week Magazine and five 
other independent Sunday supple- 
ments will carry a full color two page 
ad promoting the use of Pillsbury’s 
Mashed Potato Flakes as a breading 
material for fried chicken. Publicity 
developed around the same theme 
will be mailed to newspaper food edi- 
tors and television demonstrators as 
part of the promotional program. 

This new product use was devel- 
oped by the Pillsbury Co. to assist 
in stimulating the movement of broil- 
er chickens to the consumer. Pills- 
bury executives state that they are 
planning to be alert to all future op- 
portunities for tie-in promotions of 
this type. 


EXHIBIT 2. Changes in U.S. Farm 
Price for Hogs, 1947-58 


55% 
up 


7% 
up 


Nov 
to 
Jan 


EXHIBIT 1. Number of Sows Farrowing in the U.S. 


Spring Fall Spring Fall Spring Fall Spring Fal 
1949-58 avg. 1959 1960 1961 
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Feed Tonnage Told 
By Southern States 


RICHMOND, VA. — Southern 
States Cooperative feed mills pro- 
duced 653,997 tons of feed during the 
year ended June 30, down 33,000 
tons from the previous year. 

Those feed division figures were 
reported at the organization’s 38th 
annual stockholders’ meeting held 
Oct. 26-27. 

W. T. Steele, Jr., general man- 
ager of the cooperative, told some 
1,800 persons at the meeting that 
total volume for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30 was $208 million, up $5 
million from a year earlier. It was 
reported that net worth of the or- 
ganization increased nearly $2 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Steele pointed out that con- 
struction work continued during the 
year on a new feed mill at Balti- 
more to replace an existing facility. 

Mr. Steele said that there “were 
slight declines in volume of feed, seed, 
fertilizer and farm supplies, but there 
were also sharp increases in petrole- 
um volume and grain marketing vol- 
ume and some less spectacular gains 
in egg marketing, poultry marketing 
and in the volume of local farm sup- 
ply and petroleum cooperatives. Net 
savings were slightly better than in 
the previous year and enabled the 
payment of a .6 of 1% patronage re- 
fund. On grain marketing, there was 
a patronage refound of 144¢ per bush- 
el paid.” 

J. H. Buchholz, director of whole- 
sale services, told the organization’s 
convention delegates, employees and 
guests that wholesale volume for the 
year was $131,352,000, down 2% from 
the previous year. He pointed out 
that marketing operations in eggs 
and grains were up substantially in 
volume—about $5 million, or more 
than 30%. 

In regard to poultry activities, dele- 
gates heard Mr. Steele state that “a 
depressed poultry market, which ex- 
isted through much of last year, sank 
to a new all-time low level near the 
end of the fiscal year bringing heavy 
losses to the cooperative and poultry 
growers in the area. 

“By last spring, the heavy tide of 
over-production was making itself 
felt. Prices plunged to all-time low 
markets over the country. The bottom 
seemed to be reached on last May 26 
but hopes for an upward trend were 
shattered soon after—and two addi- 
tional lows followed in the next few 
weeks. As a result, Southern States, 
after close study, decided to revise 
its contracting program.” 

Mr. Steele said that Southern 
States would “continue to keep its 
contracting programs flexible, con- 
stantly studying ways to improve 
grower efficiency and lower produc- 
tion costs and keep an open mind as 
to future steps to take in this di- 
rection.” 


Rapids Machinery 
Expands Facilities 


MARION, IOWA—Rapids Machin- 
ery Co., Marion, manufacturer of 
Marion horizontal mixing equipment, 
has completed an addition giving it 
more manufacturing and warehouse 
facilities. 

A 40 x 60 ft. steel and concrete 
structure has been added to the 
present plant in Marion. The building 
has a crane for loading and unload- 
ing, added ceiling height for fabri- 
cation of special items such as surge 
bins, weigh hopper scales, special 
mixing units and off-street facilities 
for loading and unloading within the 
plant area. 


MAN SUFFOCATES 

MOSCOW, IDAHO —John Entel, 
35, Argentina, suffocated here when 
he slipped into the unloading chute 
of a grain elevator and was covered 
by barley. The accident occurred on 
the farm of Richard Paluthe, Mr. 
Entel’s uncle, about 12 miles south 
of Moscow. 
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Bemis’ New Automatic Bagging System 


Bemis Bag Shows 
New Automatic 
Bagging System 


DETROIT—Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. 
Louis, unveiled its new automatic 
system of filling and closing multi- 
wall bags at the Packaging Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Institute Show 
here this week. Now in production, 
first commercial installations are 
expected before the end of the year. 

Completely automatic, it combines 
the Bemis filler-scale, bag feeder and 
conveyor with a newly-devised closing 
machine. Capacity is said to be up to 
20 bags (2,000 Ib.) of most applica- 
ble products per minute. Capacity of 
current systems is 12-16 bags per 
minute, with higher speeds achieved 
under certain conditions, officials not- 
ed. 

The system can be used for any 
free-flowing product using open- 
mouth paper multiwall bags, such as 
feed and fertilizer, and handles bags 
of various sizes, gusset or flat-tubed 
with or without closing tape, accord- 
ing to the Bemis Packaging Service, 
the packaging machinery division 
which turned out the system. It re- 
quires no operator, merely a part- 
time attendant to periodically refill 
the automatic bag feeder, which has 
a 400 bag capacity. The feeder can 
be re-supplied while the system con- 
tinues to operate. 

Key component, Bemis said, is the 
new automatic closing unit. The clos- 
ing machine receives the filled bag 
on the conveyor, forms the gussets, 
levels the top, and feeds it into the 
sewing machine for final closing. Be- 
mis says it will perform the work of 
one or two operators in current man- 


FDA REGULATIONS 


CHICAGO — The Food and Drug 
Administration’s stand on the ques- 
tion of interstate vs. intrastate com- 
merce in connection with food and 
feed regulations seems to have been 
substantiated, according to an Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn. bul- 
letin. 

The AFMA cited a report that the 
U.S. Supreme Court has refused to 
review a “cooking oil case” in New 
York. In this case, FDA contended 
that an article was interstate in na- 
ture if any of its components had 
crossed state lines, even though the 
final article itself might be distrib- 
uted only within a state where made. 
FDA lost in a lower court, but its 
position was upheld in a higher court, 
AFMA noted. 

“The Supreme Court refusal would 
seem to substantiate FDA’s stand 
and may indicate future activity in 
new areas by this agency,” said 
AFMA. 


| ual systems, depending on the size of 


the packaging operation. The leveling 
mechanism is designed to assure com- 
pletely even sewing and, thus, elimi- 
nate the need for wasting substan- 
tial amounts of bag material in trim- 
ming from the top. 

Company officials emphasized the 
flexibility of the closing unit. While 
it is designed primarily for use with 
a Bemis filler-scale and the Bemis 
Auto-Mac bag feeder, they said, it 
can be used with any scale. It also 
can be obtained separately and used 
with many systems or units already 
in operation, they pointed out. 

The automatic closing unit has 
maximum height of 75 in., depth of 44 
in., and the main structure is 90 in. 
in length. This does not include the 
conveyor, which varies with applica- 
tion. 


Alberta Feed Group 
To Hold Conference 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—The Al- 
berta division of the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers National Assn. has 
just announced plans for the first 
Feed Service Conference to be held 
Nov. 23 and 24 at the University of 
Alberta here. 

Sponsoring the conference along 
with the Alberta feed group will be 
the Veterinary Services Branch of 
the Alberta Department of Agricul- 
ture and the University of Alberta. 

Slated to be held the evening of 
Nov. 23 in conjunction with the con- 
ference is the Alberta division’s sixth 
annual University Night. This event 
will honor the winner of the group’s 
scholarship, members of the agricul- 
ture faculty at the university and 
senior undergraduates in agriculture 
at the university. 

Among the topics and speakers on 
the program of the conference are: 
“Basic Nutrition—Role of the Vita- 
mins,” Dr. J. M. Asplund; “Current 
Developments in Medicated Feeds,” 
Dr. Ivan Sparling, Brampton, On- 
tario; “Legal Implications of Medi- 
cated Feeds,” K. H. Cunningham, 
Vancouver, B.C.; “Report of the Poul- 
try Disease Situation in Alberta,” Dr. 
H. C. Carlson, and “Relationships Be- 
tween the Veterinarian and the Feed 
Manufacturer,” K. H. Cunningham. 

Reservations for the events are to 
be made with A. G. Kirstine, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Alberta Division, Can- 
adian Feed Manufacturers National 
Association, P.O. Box 4189, South 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Christmas Party Set 


MEMPHIS—tThe Memphis Feed & 
Grain Club Christmas party will be 
Friday, Dec. 22, in the Chickasaw 
Country Club main dining room. 
There will be a dinner and dancing, 
and members have been encouraged 
to bring guests. 


MILL 


(Continued from page 1) 


give better service to Master Mix 
dealers, and will improve distribution 
of livestock and poultry feeds in the 
area.” 

The new mill, he said, will use 
modern manufacturing techniques, 
such as an electronically controlled 
proportioning system for feed ingredi- 
ents, to produce high quality Master 
Mix concentrates and complete feeds. 
It will have a rated capacity of 500 
tons per day. 

In addition to producing feed, the 
mill will provide 15,000 sq. ft. of 
warehouse space for finished feeds. 
Modern facilities for servicing bulk 
truck and rail customers will also be 
provided. 

The McMillen feed division’s pres- 
ent Indianapolis warehouse, the Mas- 
ter Feed and Seed Co., Inc., will 
continue to service customers with 
Master Mix feeds, ingredients, farm 
supplies and seeds. 

It is anticipated that the new feed 
mill will be completed by about April 
1, 1962. Production will begin shortly 
thereafter under the supervision of 
Robert Syster, Central Soya’s Indian- 
apolis plant manager. 


OREGON 


(Continued from page 1) 


keting orders for their products 
Broilers and market eggs were ex- 
cluded from the 1961 farm bill and 
are not eligible for marketing orders 
at this time. 

More than 150 turkey producers 
and hatcherymen attended the Nov. 7 
meeting sponsored by the Oregon 
Turkey Improvement Assn 

Wally Sawtell, Molalla, association 
president, said the industry is faced 
with a tremendous decision as to 
whether it wants to operate as a free 
enterprise or under some type of 
government program and urged pro- 
ducers to inform themselves fully 
before voting. 


Not Much Increase 

Dr. G. Burton Wood, Oregon State 
University agricultural economics de- 
partment head, told the group that 
federal or state marketing orders, so 
far, have not increased the price of 
any commodity very much. Market- 
ing orders to date have been limited 
to commodities on a state or regional 
basis, the speaker explained, adding 
that such orders have never been ap- 
plied on a national scale for an agri- 
cultural commodity. 

Dr. Wood also explained that mar- 
keting orders are self-help programs 
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with no federal funds used, differing 
from stabilization programs where 
federal funds are used to purchase 
surplus commodities to support 
prices. The economist said legisla- 
tion would Le needed to include quo- 
tas at the producer level for market- 
ing orders to be most effective—thus 
resulting in rigid government control. 
Walt Schwedler, Portland, member 
of the National Turkey Advisory 
Committee, reviewed the turkey mar- 
keting order for hatching eggs, em- 
phasizing that producers pay the tc- 
tal cost of the program. He said each 
handler or hatchery would deduct 
25¢ per hundred hatching eggs to 
help pay for the program. ‘ 
W. T. Geurts, Salem, manager of 
the Oregon Turkey Growers, out- 
lined the order for market turkeys. 
In his opinion, most of the volume 
would be controlled at the hatchery 
level if both orders passed. However, 
an added check on volume at the 
processor level would be a set-aside 
percentage of each grower’s birds. 
Mr. Geurts also reported that 20¢ 
per 100 Ib. eviscerated weight would 
be deducted from all turkeys handled 
by processors to help pay for the 
market turkey share of the program. 


Earlier Meeting 

At an earlier meeting in Portland, 
Ore., broiler and market egg produc- 
ers were urged to consider very care- 
fully any move into federal control 
by the “supply-management” route. 

Russell Rathbone, Western Farm- 
ers Assn., Seattle, said the family 
poultry farm is “here to stay” and 
that progress can be best achieved 
by internal housekeeping. 

Mr. Rathbone said current low 
prices are due to loose and unwise 
financing by feed companies and oth- 
er integrated operations. Several 
large and small companies have lost 
heavily, which is acting as a check 
on over-expansion, he said. 

To be successful the family poul- 
try farm must be substantially larger 
than in the past and must produce 
for a specific market, Mr. Rathbone 
stated. He added that his organization 
would much prefer 10 producers with 
10,000 layers each than one with 
100,000 layers. 

Dr. Wood, OSU economist, warned 
poultrymen that there is no magic 
in marketing orders. He advised them 
to give careful consideration to pos- 
sible effects on consumption. What, 
for example, will be the effect on 
consumption of competing products? 

In most cases, the speaker said, in- 
dustry does not give enough atten- 
tion to long-run implications. Where 
surpluses are seasonal or temporary, 
marketing orders may be of value. 
But over the long-haul they may ac- 
tually delay needed adjustments, the 
economist explained. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


its current survey of 1961 feed production. While census figures on the indus- 
try have been obtained in the past, they have admittedly been incomplete 
and thus less useful than a good set of figures could be. 

To overcome this lack of detailed, comprehensive production data, the 
bureau is attempting to determine production information on all kinds of 
feed manufacturing facilities—including hatcheries and feedlots, for example 
—in addition to conventional feed manufacturing plants. It plans to produce 
a report on 15 types of feed.and concentrates and also 15 major ingredients. 
Currently the bureau is attempting to gather as complete a list of feed pro- 
ducers as possible to get the survey under way. 


v 


A PROMINENT SOUTHERN operator recently was asked if he had 
learned anything as a result of the broiler crisis. 
“Yes, I have,”’ he replied. “Next time I'll know not to put everything 


into one thing.” 


v 


CALIFORNIA FEEDLOTS generally are now using less concentrated 
rations than a while back, according to an observer with widespread con- 
tacts. More hay and molasses and less barley are going into the rations 


because of higher prices on barley. 


It was said that most rations are now 


about 65 to 70% concentrate, with hay and molasses making up the balance. 
Many are said to use 10 to 12% molasses. 

Some lots are using completely pelleted feeds, it was indicated, but most 
are not. Where supplements are purchased, pellets frequently are used, 


however. 
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The FEED 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; qehydrated meal 
tein, 100,000 A $50@51; dehydr 


sun- 


meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A §52@54; 
cured meal, 15% protein $41@42; sun- 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $43@44 all 
unchanged 


Chicago: Demand improved; trend steady 
to $1 up; supply light; dehydrated, 17° 
100,000 units vitamin A $51.10@ 


trend firm; sup- 
protein, 100,- 
$48.50, un- 


St. Louis: Demand fair; 
ply ample; dehydrated, 17% 
000 units vitamin A, 
charged 


pellets 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $59.60, sacked, Boston, 
up $1.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, 
slow for suncured trend steady supply 
sufficient; sacked: dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 
d $55.50@56, rail or truck, November, un- 
“hanged; suncured: 13%, \-in. grind, No. 1 
$42, truck, unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate 17% dehydrated, 100,000 


vitamin A $51@55, up $1 


Boston: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply adequate; dehydrated 17% $58, down 
$1; suncured, 13% $48, nominal, unchanged; 
both sacked 


Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies ade- 


quate; prices unchanged; 17 dehydrated 
100,000 units vitamin A reground pellets 
$51; oiled reground $52 

Portland: Demand fairly active: trend 


easier; supply plentiful 15% suncured 7, 
sacked; 20% dehydrated pellet meal $465, 
sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 
100,000 A, pellets $46@48, reground 
$47@49; 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 
A, pellets $47@51, reground pellets $48 
20% dehydrated alfalfa, 150,00( 
2@58. reground pellets 
changed. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; suncured, 15% 
dehydrated, 150,000 A 
both unchanged 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dehydrated $46, un¢ 

Memphis: Demand fair supply ample: 
trend steady to higher; dehydrated 17 
protein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin 


A $54, unchanged; reground pellets $53.60, 
unchanged. 
ANIMAL 


FAT (STABILIZED) 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; yellow grease 4\¢ Ib., deliv- 
ered, ank cars or trucks, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient prime tallow tank cars 
5¢ Ib... @rums 6% @7¢ Ib., f.o.b. north Texas 
packing plants with returnable drums, 


down \¢ 
Leos Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; 5%¢ Ib., unchanged 
Chicago: Demand slightly improved; trend 
steady fair; bleachat fancy tal 
low $5.50 yellow grease $5 cwt., tank 
truck or carlot 


1 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; tallow 5% @5\4¢ > yellow grease 
5@5%¢ ib both unchanged 

St. Paul: Demand good; supplies ample: 
trend firm; bleachable fancy off “%é to 5\¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. producer's plant 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample 5¢ Ib f.o.t Alabama and 
Georgia production points, down \¢ 


Demand slow; 


down 


BARLEY FEED 

Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; $43, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $33, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: 
er; supply adequate; 2.6 
changed 

Boston: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
ply light; $44.50, unchanged 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $49.50, truck lots, up 50¢. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

&E 


trend weak- 
2 cwt., un- 


ply short; $2.55 sacked, $2.30 bulk, un- 
changed. 

BLOOD MEAL 
Chicago: Demand good; 


supply fair; 80% protein $13: 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5@5.25 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked, unchanged. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 


firm; $97.50, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply fair; $100, sacked, Cincinnati, un- 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply sufficient; domestic $100, sacked, 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged 


Buffalo: Demand and trend steady; 
ply fair; $105, sacked, f.0.b 
changed. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply adequate; imported $78, 20 ton lots, 
sacked, unchanged 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $92, f.0.b. car Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $112, unchanged. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Chicago: Demand improved; trend $1@2 


sup- 
Buffalo, un- 


trend 


pro- | 


publication. 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


higher; supply 


supply light; $51, 
supply sufficient: 26 


Supply 


ply limited; 2¢ 


steady; $9.25 
changed. 


ply ample; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 
lots. 


ply ample; 


steady; 1¢ Ib., 


supply sufficient 
Texas, 


ample; fine grind 
poxcars $8.05; 
109 Ib 
hopper $11; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered 
supply 


sacked; meal 
both unchanged. 


ply ample; $12.50, 


supply ample; 20% 


ply ample; 
Seattle, sacked, unchanged. 


supply 
ply tight; $55, nominal 


supply ample; 3¢ Ib., 
changed. 


ply ample; 


MARKET TRENDS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest 
Feedstuffs 
necessarily those in effect on date of 


available from 


and are not 


quotations 
correspondents 


The prices represent fair 


moderate; 26% protein $39 
Demand and trend steady; 
unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 


Los Angeles: 


ply fair to poor; $49, Boston, up $1. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
protein $57.50, sacked, 
r, unchanged. 
aati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
adequate; $49, unchanged. 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
5 protein $42, unchanged 
active; trend firmer; 


Demand 


supply fair; $48@49, up $1.50@2.50 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
ewt., f.0.b. Buffalo, un- 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 10¢ lb., 5 ton lots, sacked; 
ll¢ Ib., 1 ton lots, 
than ton lots, sacked; all unchanged. 


sacked; 12¢ Ib., less 


: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
9%@10¢ carlots, sacked; 
11%¢ Ib., less than ton 


St. Loui 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; esup- 
9% @i10¢ carlots, sacked; 
4@12%¢ Ib., Le.l 

Cincinnati: 9@10¢ Ib., sacked, unchanged 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
unchanged 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 


ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; 

$7.50, sacked, f.o.b. north 

unchanged, 

Chicago: Veiwand fair; trend steady; sup 
plain, 100 lb. bags 

hopper rs 

gZranuiar 

Minneapolis: fine 

bags $13; bulk, 


1.54; bulk, in 


bulk, 


Minneapolis. 
Los Angeles: Lemand fair; trend steady: 


flour $9.85 20 ton ca 


adequate 
$10.20, 20 ton 


cars, sacked; 


Cincinnati: Le und fair; trend steady; 
supply dequate; $7@7.50 ewt., unchanged 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked 


trend steady; sup- 
unchanged. 


Denver: Demand fair; 
carload, 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; copra cake $63@64, un 
changed 
Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 


solvent $65.20. 
air; trend steady; sup 
type $71, f.o.b. car 


Seattle: Demand 


solvent 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeies: Demand steady; trend firm; 
limited; 3%¢ Ib., unchanged. 
Boston: Demand active; trend firm; sup- 
unchangec 
weak; trend steady; 
f.o.b. West Coast, un- 


Denver: Demand 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $43.70, meal 
Atlanta: Feed $47.10, meal $76.10. 
Birmingham: Feed $44.90, meal $73.90. 
Boston: Feed $48.60, meal $77.60. 
Chicago: Feed $37, meal $66. 
Cleveland: Feed meal $74. 
Denver: Feed $ , meal $76.30. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $47.80, meal $74.80. 


72.70. 


meal 6. 
Kansas City meal $66. 
Louisville: 55, meal 


New York: 2 
Norfolk: Feed $47.60, meal $76.60. 
Philadelphia: Feed $47.80 
St. Louis: Feed $37, meal $ 


CORN OIL MEAL 
fair; trend steady; 


Cincinnati: Demand 


supply adequate; $42, unchanged. 


Seattle: Demand good; 


feed $51, car, 


trend :firm; sup- 

up $1. 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply moderate to ample; $55, unchanged 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ampie; 41% solvent process $59, Mem- 
phis basis, $1 higher. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply fair; $79.90, sacked, Boston, 
unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good for old process, 
fair for solvent; supply sufficient; 41% old 
process $61@62, f.0.b. mills Ft. Worth, up 


$1: loose hulls $15@16, unchanged: solvent 
with 2% fat added $64.60, unchanged; dry 
$63.60, up 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $67, up $1.50 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 41% solvent process $66.20, 

up $1; 41% old process $66.20, up $1. 
Portland: Demand active; trend steady; 

supply adequate; 41% solvent $69.10 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weaker; sup- 
ply limited; 41% $65, f.o.b. North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia unchanged 
$59, Alabama; $58, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see, unchanged, 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $66, up $1. 

Memphis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; prime 41% protein old proc- 
ess $59, unchanged; 41% protein new proc- 
ess $49, up $1.50. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; 41% expeller 72, f.0.b. car 
Seattle, up $2. 

CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
York: Minimum 14 phosphorus 

3.50, ‘sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.o.b. New Or 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 

minimum calcium 3 maximum calcium 


34%, maximum fluorine .18 guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.25, sacked, 
1 bags, bulk $58.25; truck 


» multiwall 
2, sacked, in 100 lb. multiwall bags, 
Coronet, Fla 

Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
maximum fluorine 
in 100 Ib. multi- 


14 $52, 
wall bags, . 
Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk 
Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


multi- 


minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, minimum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 


wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than 
10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk 
Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
maximum calcium 35%, 
$69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
$66.35 bulk 


mum calcium 32%, 
maximum fluorine .19% 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 
($3.65 per unit of P) 

Port Arthur, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18 minimum calcium 31%, maximum cal- 
elur maximum (fluorine 18 guar- 
anteed uniform analysis; carload and truck 


load >, sacked, 100 Ib. meultiwall bags: 
bulk 5, f.o.b. Port Arthur 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; minimum 18% phosphorus, 
maximum 4% calcium, maximum 18% 
fluorine $73.45, sacked, unchanged 


Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
ton lots $84.30; 14 phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50 ton $72.50, Cincinnati, wun- 
changed 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18? phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 
more, 18% % phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 


lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago Heights, IIL, or Nashville, Tenn 


Bonnie, Fla. :Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in truck 
loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. West- 
ern slope prices, for delivery at established 
railroad stations and by truck at regular 
feed mixing plants California, Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk car- 
oads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 tons, 
$10 more 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 
Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked, in 100 
lb. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.o.b. Texas 
City. 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% phosphorus and 
23° calcium, bulk boxcar/hopper car $78; 
bagged $81; 21% phosphorus product pro- 
duction discontinued, 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus $75.10, 
sacked, unchanged 
Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
eady; $82.90, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 
‘t. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. production 
points, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $88.50, carload, delivered, un- 
changed 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged. 


phosphorus 
f.o.b 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
Boston, 


higher; supply fair to good; $53, 


p $ 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $43@46, down $2.75. 
Boston: Demand active; trend firm; sup- 


$51@52, 
DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; $48.50@48.70 at milk shed, 
unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $53, sacked, Boston, unchanged 

Ft. Werth: Demand slow; supply suffi 
cient; plain $55, sacked, November-Decem- 
ber, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; $53, sacked, unchanged. 

Portland: Demand fairly active; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $42.50, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $48, delivered carlots, sacked, 
unchanged, 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $53.40, sacked, delivered. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $60, unchanged. 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; medium acid $10.25@10.50 cwt., 
sweet cream $10.25@10.50 cwt., both sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; 14@14%¢ Ilb., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $10.75 cwt., f.o.b. Buffalo, 
unchanged. 

3oston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 14¢ Ib., unchanged. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


ply spotty; up $1@2. 


Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $32.50, sacked, 
f.o.b. Florida points. 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon pulp 
$41, both unchanged, 

Boston: Demand and supply in balance; 
trend steady; $50.17, sacked, unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; pulp $32.50, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 
production points, unchanged; meal $27.50 
@30, sacked, f.o.b. Florida production points, 
unchanged. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Iib., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend strong 
because of government support; supply suf- 
ficient; $16.75 cwt., sacked, up 25¢. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $11.85 cwt., f.0.b. Buffalo, 
unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots, sacked; 13%¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked; 
both unchanged. 


Steady; 13% unchanged 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies very 
tight; price up 25@50¢ to $13.50@13.75 cwt. 


DRIED WHEY 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; d steady 
supply adequate; standard sacked, 


truck or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; small 
lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, un- 
changed. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
y adequate; $5.10 cwt., carload, sacked; 
ewt., Le.l, sacked; both unchanged. 
Demand quiet; trend steady; 
$4.75 cwt., sacked 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
$4.85 cwt., unchanged 
Demand improved; supply 
adequate; price steady at $4.75 cwt., f.o.b 
shipping point. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.50 cwt., sacked, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $5.70 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.l., 
unchanged. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $5.25 cwt., carload, unchanged. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend barely 
steady; supply ample; $1 a unit of protein, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 85% protein $84@85, de- 
livered Ft. Worth, unchanged to $2 up. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; $95, unchanged to $3 higher 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply tight; $87.50, f.o.b. Alabama and 
Georgia production points, up $2.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair; supply barely 
ample; trend steady; 85% meal $83, un- 


changed. 


FISH MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply better; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.80 a unit, down %@2%¢é. 

Chicago: Demand very good; supplies hard 
to get: menhaden, East Coast $117@120, 
Gulf $117@120; scrap, East Coast $113@ 
116, Gulf $113@116; Canadian herring $1.85 
@1.95 a unit of protein 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $113.11, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
offerings light for immediate; sacked: 65% 
protein Peruvian $118@119, unchanged; 60% 
new crop menhaden $126, unchanged. 

Baffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply unavailable; 60% protein menhaden $133, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
tight; 65% Peruvian for early December 


$118 carlots, $120 truck loads, both un- 
changed. 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies still 


tight; Canadian herring steady at $1.85 a 
unit, f.0.b. West Coast; 60% West Coast 
blended steady at $138. 

Portland: Demand moderately 
trend unchanged; supply ample; 
protein unit, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; Canadian production $1.90 a unit 
protein, f.o.b. truck Vancouver, B.C., sacked, 
unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply fair; 65% Peruvian $114@115, sacked, 
f.ob. Atlanta and Gulf ports, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; $1.95 a protein unit, f.o.b. West 
Coast, unchanged. 


HOMINY FEED 
Cincinnati; Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $47, up $3.50. 
(Turn to QUOTES, page 104) 


active; 
$2.05 a 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Millfeeds Advance, Soybean Meal Declines 


Advances of up to $5 in the price 
of millfeeds were the talk of the 
ingredient markets around the na- 
tion this week. In some markets soy- | 
bean meal made a “U” turn and lost | 
the ground gained in the previous | 
week and some additional. 

The millfeed price hike was attrib- | 
uted to limited offerings in some 
areas and to the fact that wet weath- 
er was delaying corn harvest in some 
of the Corn Belt, bringing more mill- 
feeds into formulas. 

Those same weather conditions 
were also said to have been respon- 
sible for pushing hominy feed higher. 

Corn gluten feed and meal ad- 
vanced $2. 

In the Chicago market, 44% pro- 
tein soybean meal was off $2.50 to $6 
and the 50% dropped off $3.50 to $5 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
figures show that the wholesale feed- 


stuffs price index advanced 1.6 points | 


this week to a level of 82.7. 


East 


BOSTON: Most 
sharply higher in 


millfeeds turned 
the local market 


last week as mill production failed | 


to keep up with a relatively sudden 
and concerted buying interest. Lead- 
ing gainers were bran, middlings, 
brewers grains and hominy feed. 
Slow movers, as measured by trade 
demand, included alfalfa meal, lin- 
seed oil meal and soybean meals. The 


over-all supply situation continued 
spotty. 
BUFFALO: Active demand sent 


the ingredient market higher as some 
supplies continued short of require- 
ments. Millfeeds were active in the 
rise, with bran, middlings and red 
dog each up $3. 

All grains were firm and likely to 
remain that way unless there is a 
“terrific” increase in receipts or a 
change in government policy. Corn 
was up 1 to 2¢; oats gained 1¢, and 
barley advanced 1% to 2¢. 

Linseed oil meal rose $1, and glu- 
ten meal advanced $2. Meat scraps 
were off $2.50. Hominy was up $1 
and practically unavailable for near- 
by delivery. Other mid-proteins were | 
also higher, with gluten feed up $2, | 
brewers’ grains were up $1 and dis- | 
tillers’ grains up $2. - | 

Animal tallow was weak at 5%¢ 
lb. and may give up another %¢. Soy- 
bean oil meal declined 50¢ on a little 
easier supply and because the mar- 
ket is running into previous contracts 
rather than day-to-day buying. 


| Midwest 


CINCINNATI: Supplies were ade- 
quate to meet the quiet demand for 
feed ingredients this week. 

Millfeeds advanced $4. Hominy feed 
was up $3.50 and screenings rose $2. 
Also, advancing were cottonseed oil 
meal, by $1.50, and alfalfa meal, 
by $1. 

On the lower side were: Distillers 
dried grains, $2.75; soybean oil meal, 
$1, and molasses, %4¢. 


CHICAGO: Price ranges for soy- 
bean meal did another “U” turn dur- 
ing the week, and all the recovery 
of the preceding one and a lot more 
was wiped out. 

Production apparently had been 
stepped-up and, instead of the tight- 
ness that was noted in meal offer- 
ings a couple of weeks ago, just the 
reverse has been true. The general 
feeling is that processors have been 
operating at a pace considerably at 
variance with the very skimpy Sep- 
tember rate that was experienced, 
and this in turn cannot help but be 


reflected in a healthier situation in 
the meal market from the buyer’s 
standpoint. 


Quotes on 44% protein meal suf- 
fered somewhat more than did the 
50% content; unrestricted billing 
44% was available at $59 which is $6 
off for the week, and ETL, at $56.50, 
lost $2.50 per ton. The 50% protein 
content, unrestricted billing, meal 
was bringing $64, off $5 for the week 
and ETL was at $61.50, for a loss 
of $3.50 during the week. 

The action of both of the bean 
products might well be causing some 
concern in Washington where agri- 
culture officials have been in hopes 
that the demand for both meal and oil 
would be broad enough to ultimately 
justify the high loan value they es- 
tablished. That loan value was a big 
factor in bringing about the 700 mil- 
lion bushel crop which now stares 
those government officials in the face. 


MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL: An- 
other run-up in the price of millfeeds 
was the feature of the ingredient 
market in the Twin Cities this week. 


| 
| 
| 


Prices advanced 50¢ to $1.50. Sacked | 


bran and sacked middlings were each 
up $1.50, with the respective prices 
being $42 and $43. Red dog was up 
50¢ to $44. 

Soybean meal prices were steady 
to $2 lower, with 44% being off $1.50 
to $2. The 50% protein was off 50¢ 
to $1, and 41% expeller held steady. 
The price on 44% closed at $52.50 to 


$53, and 50% was $59.50. The 41% 
expeller was $60. 

Prices on the higher side included 
those of linseed meal and dried skim 
milk. 

Lower tags were noted on animal 
fat, molasses and some oat products. 


ST. LOUIS: Feed ingredient buy- 
ing slowed down last week, leaving 
trade people with the impression that 
pipe lines had begun to fill up. Only 
a few items were in short supply 
notably hominy feed, screenings and 
oat mill feed. Practically everything 
else seemed to be available in abun- 
dance. Formula feed outgo failed to 
maintain its recent pace. 

Soybean meal demand was only 
moderately active and price move- 
ments irregular. Early in the period 
the market rallied to show small gain 
but later eased off and closed $1 
lower. Traders blamed the downturn 
on news that a quantity of export 
meal had been cancelled and would 
be put back in the domestic market 
for the week of Nov. 20 

Millfeed offerings were somewhat 
limited, and prices improved $3.50 on 
bulk bran and $5 on bulk middlings 
Demand was spurred by wet weather 
delays in harvesting corn. Buyers 
however, were not inclined to take 
on larger stocks than necessary at 
the higher price levels 

The slow movement of new crop 
corn was responsible for the heavy 
demand and higher price on hominy 
feed also. Offerings were hard to un- 
cover even at the full advance of 
$1.50 a ton. 


South 


ATLANTA: Many of the pipe lines 
for soybean meal and cottonseed meal 
are being filled, and demand of feed 
manufacturers has fallen off, result- 
ing in more offerings from the mills 
at slightly reduced prices. 

However, most buyers continue to 
buy on an as-needed basis, as many 
believe that by the middle of Decem- 
ber they will see prices on both cot- 
tonseed meal and soybean meal, as 
well as other feed ingredients, on the 
down side. 

The movement of citrus pulp has 
been steadily increasing each week 
and, due to the lateness in operations, 
the inventory of pulp on hand will 
not be too great at the beginning of 
the production season. Prices remain 
firm at $32.50 f.o.b 


MEMPHIS: Millfeed was a feature 
of the ingredient market here. 


| higher than the 
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The demand was good, improved 
from the previous week, attributed to 
seasonal usage increase, and bulk 
prices ranged from $3.70 to $4.70 
week before. The 
exceptionally strong market appears 
to have topped out at these levels and 
could possibly work lower in the next 
| week to 10 days. 

Cottonseed oil meal business was 
| considered by the trade to be fair to 
good, especially nearby shipment. 

Some buying was done in deferred 

months at a discount under immed- 
| iate. 

The soybean oil meal market set- 
tled down and premiums for immedi- 

| ate shipment declined. The demand 
was better, but still not termed good. 

Most buying interest continued to be 

confined to nearby positions. 

On the Memphis Board of Trade, 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerais. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, ofl or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 
ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 


| 4722 BROADWAY 


e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR 
4,800,000 BUSHELS 


CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality—Top Service 


MILO-—CORN 


ALL FEED GRAINS 


BOARD 


OF TRADE BLDG. 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


ST. LOUIS * CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


© PHONE HA 1-1114 
MINNEAPOLIS 


\ 
AUT. 
| 
4 
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oilseed meal futures prices were ir- 


herring meal remained unchanged 
and scarce at $1.90 per unit, Van- 
couver, B.C., and an agreement ap- 
peared imminent. 

Soybean oil meal continued its up- 
ward trend and was quoted at $87.80 
at the close. Cottonseed meal firmed 
$2 per ton. 

No. 2 yellow corn strengthened $1 
to $51. However, milo remained un- 
changed at $44. Barley firmed to 
$49.50 due to export demand. Heavy 
white oats dropped $1 due to a light 
demand. 

Millrun continued firm due to light 
offerings and fairly good demand. 


PORTLAND: Feed ingredient quo- 
tations showed a little more strength 
than during the previous week as a 
reflection of improved trade interests. 

Quotations for soybean meal, wheat 
millfeed and Canadian herring meal 
were higher, while listings for other 
items were mostly unchanged. 

Soybean meal quotations advanced 
50¢ to $1 a ton in the face of tighter 
offerings from eastern shippers. 
Wheat millfeed quotes were mostly 
50¢ higher. Buying interest for this 
item was slow, but tighter offerings 
made the difference. 

Quotations for 70% Canadian her- 
ring meal gained 5¢ per protein unit 
this week. 


regular Nov. 14 compared with one 
week earlier. Unrestricted soybean 
oil meal closed 75¢ lower to 25¢ a ton 
higher, while bulk solvent cottonseed 
oil meal ended 25¢@$1 higher 

Trading volume amounted to 3,000 
tons of unrestricted soybean oil meal 
and 200 tons of bulk solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal. 


Southwest 

KANSAS CITY: Major ingredient 
prices were steady to lower this week 
as demand for most ingredients 
turned very slow, resulting in lower 
price levels. 

Soybean oil meal was off about $2 
to $2.50 for the week. There was 
some mixer interest in spot supplies, 
and spot cars were commanding pre- 
miums, but demand for deferred ship- 
ments was almost lacking 

Millfeed prices were about $2 over 
last week’s prices but were down 
from the high prices established the 
first of the week. Prices of sacked 
millfeeds held better than their bulk 
counterparts, reflecting the slower de- 
mand from mixers at present levels. 

Prices of alfalfa products ruled 
about unchanged on moderate de- 
mand; however, the demand for sun- 
cured alfalfa pellets was slightly im- 
proved. There was no significant price 
change. 

FT. WORTH: The most notable 


feature of the ingredient market last 
week was the strength in millfeed. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 102) 


Offerings were very light with most Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply poor; $55, nominal, Boston, up $1 
mills sold up through November and | Chicago: By 

prices up $4 to $4.50 on bulk millfeed | suppiy fair; $43 


P te Demand good; trend firr 
and $3 on sacked bran and shorts. 


Dried skim milk was up 25¢ on ac- | iny pellets $54, both unchanged 


— mee ¢ bes St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
count of the government price sup- | |. "..arce: yellow $4150, up $1.50 


port program Offerings of regrt yund Boston: Demand active; trend firmer; su; 
atf = ati ply tight; $54.5 up $3 

oatfeed _ were light and quotations atewe 

$2.50 higher. Cottonseed meal was | supply scarce; white or yellow $38@38.50, 

firm and up $1 on old process and $ Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; suppl) 


on solvent, but demand was said to | limited; $53, delivered carlots, u 


: adv Memphis: Demand poor; supply ample 
be falling off on the advance. white 
Offerings of soybean meal were | 344, up $1.20. 
sufficient and quotations 50¢ to $1 LINSEED OIL. MEAL 
lower. Animal and vegetable fats Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; $57.5 Minneay Ss, up $1 


were off 4¢ per Ib. Ft. Worth: "De pmand slow trend stead 

In the feed grains, corn was up l¢ 
per bushel and oats 2¢, but milo was 
unchanged because of the govern- | 
ment offerings. 


West 


supply sufficient; | protein, extracted 
$72.40, November, un ‘ 

Chicago: Demand 
supply moderate; 
vent $57.50, expeller 50 

Minneapolis: DD e mand good; supplies 
searce; 34% solve up 50¢ to $57 50; 32 
expeller steady at $61.50 


Portland: Demand fairly good; trend easi- 
SEATTLE: With union officials and | £7), yPPly plentiful 34% solvent $82.60, 
packers still negotiating, Canadian Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
good 31 protein California production 
$90, delivered, carloads, sacked, unchanged 
Los Angeles: Demand w; trend steady 
SMALL’S supply moderate t ample; local produc- 
tion, 31% protein $71, unchanged 
Cincinnati: r poor; trend steady; 
process $61.50, Minneapolis unchanged 
"For Feeds with a Future" Boston: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 


ply ght 4% $74.20, off $3.80 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
- Alfalfa Division ply ample; $71, up 50¢. 
P.O. Ben Mo. MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


good; trend steady; 


Cincinnati: Demand 


supply fair 50% meat and bone scraps 
77.50, Cincinnati, unchanged 
MANEY BROS. Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply suffi ne and bone $73@75 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth, 


MILL & ELEV. CO. || 


Minneapolis, Minnesota St. Paul: Demand slow 


supplies ample 


7 price unchanged at $81 @88 
we 
Distributors } Midwest Fertiané: Demand moderately active; sup 
: ply dequate; trend steady; 60% protein 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL $30, sacked 


Kansas City: Demand fair; 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% & 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


trend steady 


one Teletype 

HAnover 2-4174 NY 1-3788 

Albumina Peruana S.A. Albumina Chilena Ltda. 
Lima Santiago de Chile 


to lower; supply ample; 50% scraps $75@ 
unchanged to $2.50 lower. 
Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $1.70 a unit protein, ex-proc- 
essing plant, sacked, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply very tight; 50% meat scraps 
$80, f.o.b. Buffalo, off $2.50. 

: is: Demand fair; trend easy; 
ply ample; 50% $78, down $2 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply moderate; 50% protein $85, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; 50% protein $1.75 a unit, 
unchanged 

Boston: 
trend steady; $1.20 a protein unit; 
50% $82, both unchanged 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $72, down $3. 


77.50, 


Seattle: 


sup- 


Demand and supply in balance; 
converted 


Memphis: Demend fair; supply adequate; 
trend steady; 50% protein $77, without 
billing, unchanged; 50% protein $79.50 


with rail transit, unchanged 


MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 


Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock; 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less. 


MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies about 
adequate; prices higher; sacked bran up 
50 to $42; sacked middlings up $1.50 to 


$43; sacked red dog up 50¢ to $44 
Portiand: Demand narrow; trend strong 
to higher; supply tighter; mostly $39, 
sacked. 
Kansas City: 
to weaker; supply ample; 
@42, up $2; sacked shorts 


Demand fair; trend steady 
sacked bran $41.50 
$43@43.50, up 


$2; bulk bran $37.50@38, up $1.50; bulk 
shorts $39.50@40, up $2.50; bulk middlings 
$39@39.50, up $2. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $39, delivered common transit 
peints, carlots, unchanged 

St. Louis: Sacked bran $47, up $4; shorts 


$49, up $4; bulk bran $42.50, up 3.50; 
middlings $44.50, up $5 

Baffalo: Demand good for bran and mid- 
dlings, fair for red dog; trend higher; sup- 
ply fair for bran and middlings, fair to 
poor for red dog; bran $46.50, up $3; mid- 


$47.50, up $3; red dog $52.50, up 

prices f.o.b. Buffalo 

Angeles Standard milirun $45@ 
45.50, slow demand, firmer trend, tighter 


supplies, up $1; red bran $55@56, very 
slow demand, trend much higher, ade- 
quate supplies, up $4 

Chicago: Demand very good; trend up 
$1.50@3.50; supply moderate; standard bran 
$43.50, standard midds. $45, red dog $47, 
nominal 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend firm; 
offerings extremely light for immediate, 
most mills sold up through m 
bran, bulk $46.50, burlaps = at gray 
bulk $49, burlaps $52; iddlings 
$48.50, delivered Texas common points; bulk 
bran up $4.50, bulk shorts up $4, and mid- 
diings up $4; sacked bran and _ shorts 
up $3 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; bran $46.50, middlings 
$417.50, up $4 

Boston: Demand active; trend strong; 
supply tigh bran $5253.60, up $4@5.60; 


middlings $54@55.60, up $3@4.60 


Denver: Demand very good; trend steady; 
supply mediocre; shorts $44.75, unchanged; 
bran $46.25, up $4.50; millrun $47, up $3.25 


Memphis: Demand 
trend steady: wheat bran $45.50, up 
gray shorts $47.50, up $4.70; : 


$45.50, up $3.70 
MOLASSES 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies ade- 
quate; price off $2 to $33 for blackstrap, 
tank truck, delivered Twin Cities; $32 for 


steady 
City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 12%¢ gal., New Orleans, un- 


blend, 


changed. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 25.75, f.0.b. Seattle tank truck 
lots, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply good; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Al- 
bany, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: trend 


De fair; 
supply sufficient; ackstrap 13 
f.o.b. Houston; $30.21, deliverec 
Worth, seller's market price on date of 
shipment, unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; blackstrap 12%¢ gal., 
cars, New Orleans, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
aay ample; $24.50, f.o0.b tank cars; 
$24.7 f.o.b. tank trucks; both unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 


trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12\%¢ gal., New Orleans, 
down \%¢. 


steady; 
tank 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 16%¢ gal. tank cars, unchanged. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


citrus $20, f.o.b 
duction points, unchanged. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $32.70, tank car, unchanged 
Memphis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; blackstrap 12%¢ gal., tank 
ear, f.0.b. New Orleans, unchanged; $27.60, 
delivered Memphis, truck, down 4%¢. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply sufficient on oat millfeed, offerings 
light on reground; 10% protein oat mill- 


ply limited; Florida pro- 


sup- 


feed $41 sacked, unchanged; reground 
$26.90, up $2.50. 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply limited; white pulverized $43, un- 


changed; reground oat feed $17.50, up $4. 
Chicago: Demand good; trend much 
stronger; supply moderate; reground oat 
feed $ 50; No. 1 fine ground feeding oat- 
meal $73; feeding rolled oats $76@79. 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ade- 


juate sacked feeding rolled off $1 to $84; 
sacked feeding oatmeal steady at $70; 
sacked crimped off 50¢ to $63; 
pulverized steady at $46.50; sacked oat 
feed steady at $20. 

Kansas City: Demand good; 
er; supply adequate; oat mill 


trend strong- 
by-product 


$19@20, up $3; feeding rolled oats $75@ 
76, up $1 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


ply good; 38 Ib. or better $56, delivered 


truck lots, down §1. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
teady to higher; $28.60, sacked, Boston, 
up 3. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 
@47, unchanged 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; white pulverized $54.60, sacked; re- 


pulverized white oats $45 


| 


ground oat feed $25, sacked, both un- 


changed. 
PEANUT OIL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Nothing available for quota- 
tion, 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 45% solvent process $66, f.o.b. 
Alabama producing mills, up $3. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.55 a unit of protein, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
$85@87.50, sacked,  f.o.b. 
down $2.50 

Boston: 
steady; $85, 


supply scarce; 
Texas plants, 
Demand and supply good; trend 
unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply short; meat meal $77, f.o.b. Alabama 
and Georgia production points, up $1. 


Memphis: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend steady; 55% meal $82.50, sacked, 


unchanged. 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply very limited; California production, 


nominal, 


high fat content, bran $53, sacked, un- 
changed 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


light offerings of standard rice bran, suf- 
ficient on solvent; standard rice bran $37, 
sacked, f.o.b. Houston; solvent rice bran 
$30.50 bulk, $34.50 sacked, f.o.b. Texas rice 
mill, unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand only fair; 
supply good; $56, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 
ply limited; bran $46.50, 
up 50¢. 


trend steady; 
f.o.b. Buffalo, 


trend steady: sup- 
sacked, delivered, 


SCREENINGS 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged. 
Chicago: Demand 
4 50¢ up; supply fair; 
inadian $24.50 
“Buffalo: Demand 
steady to higher; ground $34, 
York, lake and rail, up 50¢; 
bulk, New York, up 50¢. 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies am- 
ple; prices unchanged; unground Canadian 
$19; domestic lights $3@10; domestic me- 
diums $12@20; domestic heavies $20@28; 
15% flax screenings $40 
Cincinnati: Demand good; 
supply adequate; unground 
ings $20.75@22.75, up $2 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.25. 
Buffalo: $25.5 
Chicago: 
Cincinnati: 3 
Des $25.42 
Kansas City: $25.07 


moderate; trend firm 
ground grain $30.50, 


and supply fair; trend 
sacked, New 
unground $28 


trend higher; 
grain screen- 


Memphis: $22.28 
Minneapolis: $26.12 
Philadelphia: $24.51. 
St. Louis: $24.33. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $82.80, delivered, carlots, up $1 

Minneapolis: Demand slow — es ade 
quate; 44% ef 5 De 
eatur; 50 off 41% 
expeller steady 

Portland: Demand light; trend strong 
to higher; supply ample; 44% $81.60, 50° 
$87.60 


trend weak- 
$57.50@ 


Kansas City: Demand good; 
er; supply ample; 44% solvent 
58, down $1 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to easier; $57, Decatur, off 50¢. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 44% $68.50@70.50, No- 
vember, down 50¢@$1: $67@69, December: 
50 % $7 6.50@78.30, November, unchanged to 

$73.90@75.50, December 
Demand fair: trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 44 $61, Decatur basis, down $1 
i Demand tapering off; trend of 
250@6 lower, 50% $3.50@5 lower; 
supply fair; Decatur basis, 44% protein, 
unrestricted billing $59, E.T.L. $56.50; 50% 


protein, unrestricted billing $64, E.T.L. 
$61.50 
Los Angeles: Demand very slow; trend 


firmer; 
@2. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend 
to higher; supply adequate; $61, 
down $1. 
Boston: Demand 


supply ample; $82.10@82.60, up $1.50 


steady 
Decatur, 


cautious; trend easier; 
supply ample; 44% $56, f.o.b. Decatur, down 
$1: 50% $63@64, off $1@2 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weeker; 
supply ample; 44% $68.70, delivered 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $71, up 50¢. 

Memphis: Demand fair; supply 
trend steady; prime 44% solvent $61, 
Memphis, down $2. 

TANKAGE 
Demand and supply 
protein $95, sacked. 
Demand good; trend steady: 


ample; 
f.o.b. 


Chicago: fair; trend 
firm; 60% 


Kansas City: 


supply tight; 609% digester $87.50, un- 
changed. 
St. Paul: Demand good; supply fair; price 


steady at $89@94. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply scarce; 60% digester $87.50, sacked, 
Ft. Worth, unchanged. 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; 60% digester $87.50, Cincin- 
nati, unchanged. 
UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 


gen, 262% protein equivalent; $105 bagged 
$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of 
and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent $96, f.0.b. bagged; $90, bulk, cars or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest. pro- 
ducing point. 

Pryor, Okla.: 
262% protein equivalent, 


Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
$95 bagged, $91 


bulk, f.o.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 


Mexico, Colorado, 
to the East. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

¥t. Worth: Demand good; trend lower: 
supply sufficfent; 4%¢ Ib., f.o.b. north cen- 
tral Texas, down \%¢. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend easier: 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., down \%¢ 


Wyoming and all states 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SALES, EARNINGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


$10,387,268, compared with the $8,- 
354,512 earned in the preceding fiscal 
year. After provision for federal and 
state income taxes in the amount of 
$5,355,758, net earnings totaled $5,- 
031,510, as against $4,183,807 in 1960. 
This was equal to $1.76 per share on 
the 2,858,458 shares outstanding at 
the year’s end and compares with 
$1.46 per share earned in 1960, com- 
puted on the same number of shares. 

Cash dividends of $1.10 per share 
were paid during the fiscal year at 
the rate of 2744¢ quarterly. This was 
the 20th consecutive year in which 
cash dividends were paid. A 2% stock 
dividend was distributed to sharehold- 
ers in August, 1961. 

In their report to shareholders, 
Harold W. McMillen, chairman of the 
board, and Dale W. McMillen, Jr., 
president, said, “Financial results for 
the year reflect a record sales ton- 
nage of Master Mix Feeds and an 
increase in the volume of Chemurgy 
products sold. We processed a larger 
volume of soybeans and experienced 
a more favorable profit picture com- 
pared to last year. 

Grain Division Increase 

“The grain division enjoyed more 
favorable profits in their merchandis- 
ing activities, even though these ac- 
tivities were somewhat affected by 
the collapse of the Wheeler Lock on 
the Tennessee River.” 

They called attention to the com- 
pany’s growth during the past year, 
including the purchase of the Che- 
murgy division facilities from the 
Glidden Co.; acquisition of a 50% 
interest in the A&D Barge Lines, Inc.; 
the purchase of a feed plant at Lock- 
hart, Texas; the formation of a joint 
venture company (Central Soya- 


Seriom, S.p.A.) in Italy; the opening | 
of the company’s first overseas office | 


in Rotterdam, The Netherlands; and 
the recent purchase of soybean pro- 
cessing and grain storage facilities at 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

Looking to the future, they said, 
“We are optimistic about the profit 
contributions from all of the com- 
pany’s divisions for the coming year.” 
Enthusiasm was expressed over the 
earnings prospects of the Chemurgy 
division, which are expected to be 
bolstered by developments of new 
products and expanding markets for 
products now in production. 

Capital expenditures for the past 
year totaled approximately $12 mil- 
lion and included the major invest- 
ments mentioned as well as purchase 
of additional equipment for the manu- 
facture of soya products, construction 
of new feed research facilities and 
the erection of additional grain stor- 
age. 

Largely as a result of these in- 
vestments, working capital decreased 
by $7,869,968 to $40,552,940. Inven- 
tories of $23,835,142 Aug. 31, 1961 
were $4,507,421 less than a year ear- 
lier. 

During the year, a new corporate 
identification program was _ imple- 
mented and the new corporate mark 
adapted to the company’s facilities, 
products and communications media. 

In its 27th year, Central Soya has 
major plants at Decatur and Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Des Moines, Iowa; Gibson 
City and Chicago, Ill.; Lockhart, Tex- 
as; Bellevue and Marion, Ohio; Har- 
risburg, Pa., and Memphis and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


ORDERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


volume control on marketing. This in- 
dustry has had broad experience with 
regional or state marketing agree- 
ments and orders, but observers at 
the convention indicated that indus- 
try representatives were barely 
aware of the impact of a national 
order. 

Since many in this industry, with 


experience with this method of gov- 
ernment control, could not fully un- 
derstand the impact of a national 
order, it is understandable that many 
in the turkey industry may not be 
clear on the proposals until govern- 
ment officials make full disclosures, 
through examination at hearings and 
meetings, of all aspects of the pro- 
posed orders in addition to the 
salesmanship which the advocates up 
to this time have been using to es- 
pouse the alleged merits. 

Some government spokesmen seem 
to be like the door-to-door salesman 
who rings the bell, gets his foot in the 
door, expounds the virtues of the item 


he sells and never mentions any pos- | 


sible defects or problems. 


Possible Effects 
Turning to possible effects of the 


proposed orders—responsible USDA | 


officials pooh-pooh the suggestion 
that turkey hatching eggs or poults 
could rise to extremely high prices. 

One official said, “Why, that could 
not happen.” But his saying so is not 
proof that it could not. One might re- 
member OPA days, with price con- 
trol and rationing, and the black mar- 
ket and evasions which developed. 

For example, an egg producer 
might find a poult producer who was 
badly in need of eggs at a critical 
time in his schedule and was unable 
to get his allotted share of the eggs. 
Some turkey grower also might be in 
serious need of poults at a particular 
time. And the situation could work 
out to some sharp premiums. Since 
the procedure USDA is proposing 
carries no price or ration controls, 
price will have to ration supplies to 
individuals in parts of the production 
process. 

In the operation of a _ national 
agreement and order, there is great 
responsibility on the industry com- 
mittee which manages the order in 
assuring equitable treatment of all 
segments of the industry, and also in 
regard to seasonal marketings and 
marketing by weight. 

Suppose that a big influential grow- 
er urgently needs poults and the 
hatcheryman for some reason is in a 
short supply situation in supplying all 
of his available customers. What 
would be the decision in providing 
poults? Will he make equitable al- 
lotments among all, or will he favor 
the big influential grower? Such are 
the obscure problems which may 
arise. 

Feed Manufacturer 


What happens to the feed manu- 
facturer? How may he plan sales and 
deliveries to customers if they are 
subject to many unseen obscurities 
of the turkey proposals which becloud 
the entire operation to most of the 
industry, except for USDA propon- 
ents and some others? 

Industry sources were advising this 
week, that regardless of one’s own 
position, everyone should make a 
careful examination of recommenda- 
tions of USDA sponsors and indus- 
try advocates. 


PREVIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 


ly for Minnesota turkeymen to dis- 
cuss the proposed marketing orders 
for turkeys and turkey hatching 
eggs. The first meeting and the fol- 
lowing sessions at Olivia and Thief 
River Falls were sponsored by the 
University of Minnesota, the Minne- 
sota Turkey Growers Assn. and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Evidence of discontent was held in 
check while the chairman, Dr. E. L. 
Johnson, head of the University of 
Minnesota’s poultry department, 
opened the meeting and Richard 
Larkin, USDA’s representative, out- 
lined the purposes, the provisions 
and the proceedings of the proposed 
orders. 

Session Warms Up 

But once the session was opened 
to questions from the floor, the at- 
mosphere warmed up as possible con- 


sequences of using marketing orders | 
in the turkey industry were voiced 
The scores of questions asked were, 


in the main, directed at Mr. Larkin 
and Dr. Francis J. Smith, a Univer- 
sity of Minnesota agricultural eco- 
nomist who was invited to participate 
because of his familiarity with the 
economic causes and effects of re- 
gional and state marketing orders 


for vegetables, fruits, nuts and milk. 
At first, the questions asked were | 
more or less intended to clarify cer- 
tain points having to do with the 
mechanics of the orders. But as the 
session continued after lunch, the 
questions gradually changed into 


opinionated pronouncements—most of 

them against what marketing 

orders could and might lead to. 
Although no questioners were 


the 


asked to identify themselves, it ap- 
peared from their comments that 
most of the spokesmen against mar- 
keting orders were independent grow- 


ers. A turkeyman, apparently in favor 
of the orders, sized it up this way in 
a private conversation following the 
session: “It looks like most of the 
fellows who want marketing orders 
stayed home to mind their business. 
They’ve already made up their mind 
and didn’t bother to come.” 

One of the final statements from 
the floor was this: “If we get into 
this thing it seems like we're going 
to come out at the break-even level 
where only the integrator can bene- 
fit because he can make a profit at 
some other point in his operations. 
The independent can’t stay in busi- 
ness. I think the whole thing revolves 
around the proposition of whether we 
want to be an integrated industry.” 

It was indicated re that all the 


he 


| a 
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some on the possibility that the tur- 
key hatching egg order would permit 
hatchery to allocate its entire 
quota of poults to a single grower. 
group was told that there is 
nothing in the provisions of the order 
to prevent, for example, a hatchery 
with an allotment of 100,000 poults 
and five customers, who wanted 20,- 
000 poults each, from selling all of the 
100,000 poults to one grower, leaving 
the others “out in the cold.” This 
situation, it was observed, could lead 
to growers rushing into contracts or 
some other integrated relationship 
with hatcheries. 

“Will we all be scrambling for eggs 
and bidding up the price when the 
administrative committee decides to 
cut back the supply by 25%?”, one 
man asked. 

This is where the unfair trade 
practices provisions might come into 
play, this questioner was told. 

“Why can’t we regulate who poults 
can be sold to?” it was asked. 

Mr. Larkin answered: “Because the 
law specifically says we can’t con- 
trol the producer.” 

“We say we can’t do this with 
meat, so how can we do it with 
hatching eggs?” another turkeyman 


| asked. The best answer he got for 


this question was that this is per- 
mitted by law. 
Three Methods 
This latter question was a part of 


| discussion centering around the three 
| methods proposed for regulating the 
| volume of hatching eggs put in in- 


possible entanglements of the pro- 
posed orders could not possibly be 
written into law and, therefore, the | 


groups regulating the orders for the 
industry and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would necessarily have power 
to work out solutions to problems not 
specifically spelled out in the mar- 
keting orders. For this reason, it was 
observed, it important that the 
administrative bodies representa- 
tive of the industry as a whole and 
be conscientiously aware of their re- 
sponsibilities. 


is 


1 
DE 


Administration of the orders would 
be in the hands of a 60-member ad- 
visory board and a 19-member ad- 
ministrative committee. Although two 
boards and two committees could be 
organized—one set for the turkey 
order and another set for the hatch- 
ing egg order—it is most likely, Mr. 
Larkin said, that only one board and 
one committee would be selected to 
administer both orders. 

Asked if there was “enough discre- 
tion left in the proposed orders for 
the committee to work,” Mr. Larkin 
said the administrative body would 
have plenty of leeway for adminis- 
trative purposes. “Because it’s im- 
possible to conceive all of the prob- 
lems that might be encountered,” he 
said, “it is necessary that the board 
and committee be given some lati- 
tude.” 

While this particular questioner 
apparently was worried about the in- 
dustry committee not having enough 
authority, there were others at the 
meeting who were concerned because 
they were afraid it might have too 
much power and that there might be 
a race among some representatives 
of the industry for membership 
chairs. 

“It'd be nice to be on the board 
so you’d know what was going to 
happen before it did,” remarked a 
turkeyman who couldn’t wait to be 
recognized by the chairman. 

Hatching Egg Order 

Most attention was given to the 
proposed hatching egg order because 
it was observed by several com- 
mentators that if its provisions were 
administered properly there probably 
would be little or no need for a tur- 
key order. But, as pointed out by Mr. 
Larkin, “the turkey order is designed 
to take care of any mistakes made 
with the egg order.” 


Great emphasis was placed by 


cubators. This particular turkeyman’s 
question and the observations of 
others were indicative of the fact 
that the use of one of these methods, 
generally referred to as “No. 2” 
would actually amount to placing 
controls on hatching egg producers. 

Under method No. 2, the Secretary 
of Agriculture would establish the 
desirable quantity of hatching eggs 
the allotment period which all 
handlers could receive at hatcheries 
for hatching in the allotment period. 

The important word here, as 
brought out in the dicussion, is “re- 
ceive.”” Under method No. 2, the ad- 
ministrative committee would propor- 
tion the “desirable” quantity among 
handlers by establishing an alloca- 
tion base and allotment for the al- 
lotment period. Each allocation base 
and allotment would be referrable to 
each producer of hatching eggs. 

Mr. Larkin said he believed it was 
most likely that method No. 3 would 
be selected by the administrative 
committee and approved by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. This method 
specifies, he said, that a certain 
percentage of eggs would be set aside 
and this percentage would be uni- 
formly distributed among all units 
of eggs received for hatching. 

(Provisions of the three methods 
are outlined in a related analysis 
story starting on page 1.) 

Effect of High Prices 

The discussion pointed out that 
growth of the turkey industry could 
be retarded if turkey prices went too 
high. Consumer demand probably 
would drop off. Mrs. Housewife more 
than likely would substitute compet- 
ing meats. High prices also would 
affect export demand and might en- 
courage imports from Canada or else- 
where. 

“What is our responsibility to the 
consumer?” it was asked. “Say the 
cost of producing a turkey is 20%¢ 
lb. Would we be expected to sell our 
birds at a break-even price or would 
we be permitted a certain amount of 
profit and be able to sell at 24¢, 25¢ 
or higher?” 

Mr. Larkin answered this one by 
saying, “According to law the price 
could go up to the parity price— 
which is now about 36¢—but this is 
an unrealistic figure and letting it 
go up that high would not be fair to 
the consumer. The cost of production 
would have to be taken into consid- 
eration in establishing a fair price 
level.” 

He said it would be foolish for the 
administrative committee to let the 


for 
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industry price itself out of the mar- 
ket. 

In addition to comments about the 
possibility of turkey losing a com- 
petitive position relative to other 
meats, considerable concern was ex- 
pressed over the likelihood of com- 
petition within the industry itself be- 
ing lessened. 

Mr. Larkin was asked: “Is it the 
intent of these orders to eliminate 
all good competition?” 

He answered: “The orders would 


total income would be less. The pri- 
mary impact of marketing orders 
would be on net income.” 

In this portion of the discussion it 
was observed that it might be best 
to place more emphasis on orderly 


| marketing than on prices and profits. 


not affect competition. You'd be just | 
| Dr. Smith said, “but marketing or- 


as competitive as you are now.” 

“Yes, but what if a grower is un- 
happy with his source of poults?” 
came the rebuttal. “Where is he to 
go if quotas of all hatcheries are 
filled up?” 

And it was along about here that 
someone wondered if an independent 
hatchery man, which had served cus- 
tomers in the past, might keep his en- 
tire allotment of poults and feed 
them himself. 

Dr. Smith had a question himself, 
but it was part of his presentation 
concerning the probable economic 
impact of marketing orders. He 
asked, “What is the industry struc- 
ture going to look like if marketing 
orders are used?” 

After listening to opinions ex- 
pressed early in the meeting, he said, 
“It seems there would be a strong 
tendency towarti further integration. 
Feed companies and others will want 
definite sources of poults for their 
customers.” 


Another question from the floor: | 


“Has consideration been given 


any 


to 1957-58-59 as bases for establishing | .. 
| tions, 


allotments instead of later? Could it 


Management abilities of individuals 
and companies within the industry 
still would be required, it was said. 
Marketing orders could not guar- 
antee profits, it was observed. “You 
might net more money under a free 
market over a long period of years,” 


ders might tend to level out income 
over the years.” And he added, “High 
prices could be as bad as low prices. 
. . .» You could experiment and see 
if marketing orders work. If not, vote 
them out.” 

Mr. Larkin said marketing orders 
are “just a marketing tool. 
Rather than insuring profit for every- 
body, they are more realistically ‘dis- 
aster insurance.’ They are not a sub- 
stitute for economic adjustments.” 

Dr. E. W. Learn, another repre- 
sentative of the University of Min- 
nesota’s agricultural economics de- 
partment, said- it was important to 
realize that “we're asking too much 
when we ask for 1960 incomes in 
1962, either from marketing orders 
or from a free market, at a time 
when production is very much out of 
balance with demand. Problems in 
the future may not be so great as 
they are now and could eventually be 


| relatively insignificant.” 


be that a lot of people expanded in | 


1960-61 just 
and are the real villains in this re- 
spect?” 

Mr. Larkin said earlier base periods 
were considered, “but the majority 
picked 1961. We're not stuck with 
1961, however. Any other period can 


to establish big bases | 


be recommended by the administra- | 


tive committee.” 
Handling of Setaside 

A number of questions were asked 
about the disposition and handling of 
pools of surplus turkeys created 
when the administrative committee 
orders that certain percentages be 
set aside at the handler level. 

Responding to these questions, Mr. 
Larkin explained that thé adminis- 
trative committee could get a com- 
mercial or Commodity Credit Corp 
loan to pay for the handling of this 
setaside. Then, when the pool was 
marketed and funds from this sale 
were pro rated back to the producers 
who had birds in the pool, the loan 
and interest would be paid off with 
what was left. 

The proposed turkey marketing 
order definitely stipulates that the 
administrative committee would have 
the authority to sell setaside surplus 
turkeys through export channels or 
to an agency of the government for 
non-competitive uses. It was specu- 
lated at the meeting here that the 
committee probably also would be 
allowed to hold setaside birds in stor- 
age until the market was high enough 
to support returning them to the 
free market. 

Economic Considerations 

Dr. Smith, the University of Min- 
nesota agricultural marketing spe- 
cialist who was assigned the task of 
explaining the economic considera- 
tion of the marketing order on Min- 
nesota turkey production, started his 
discussion by stating the objectives 
of the proposed orders: Orderly mar- 
keting, industry stability and fair in- 
comes for the individuals and busi- 
nesses which make up the industry. 

“The egg order is the one that 
probably would create the most in- 
come stability,” he said. “And it’s 
possible that prices could be raised 
by the marketing order.” 

Dr. Smith explained that a 1% 
change in the quantity of turkeys 
usually results in a 1% change in 
price. “Therefore, total income 
doesn’t change much,” he said. “It 
could happen that if prices went up 


Substantiation Necessary 

In remarks which preceded ques- 
Mr. Larkin emphasized that 
statements recorded during the six 
public hearings must substantiate the 
need for turkey and turkey hatching 
egg marketing orders before they 
ean be initiated. 

The first of these hearings is sched- 
uled for Nov. 20-22 at Richmond, Va. 
Other hearings are: Nov. 24-27 at 
Des, Moines, Iowa; Nov. 29-Dec. 1 at 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Dec. 4-6 at Okla- 
homa City; Dec. 8-11 at Chicago, and 
starting Dec. 12 at Albany, N.Y. 

Mr. Larkin noted that all but the 
Albany hearings are scheduled for 
three days (some hearing dates in- 
clude four days, but these are over 
Sundays when proceedings will be 
suspended) but Albany is the last one 
and no definite closing date can be 
set until all persons wanting to be 
heard have spoken. The Albany hear- 
ing could be completed in equal time 
or it could go on for some time, he 
said. Mr. Larkin said he knew of a 
milk marketing order hearing that 
continued for 102 days. 

He was asked what the earliest 
date for the referendum could be 
should the Secretary of Agriculture 
consider a vote necessary. Mr. Larkin 
said there was considerable misunder- 
standing on this matter but he esti- 
mated that if the Albany hearing 
continued for no longer than the 
others that a referendum could be 
staged early in February. 

After the hearings are held, he 
explained, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will evaluate the testimony and, 
if considered necessary, some provi- 
sions may be rewritten and the re- 
vised proposed marketing orders pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. The 
next step would be the referendum. 

“The proposed marketing orders 
are the first in national scope and for 
a livestock commodity,” Mr. Larkin 
said. “There are in existence about 
40 orders for fruits, vegetables and 
nuts and about 80 for milk, but these 
are state or regional in nature.” 

Voting Explanation 

Mr. Larkin explained that only the 
producers would vote in a referendum 
which would be scheduled if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture felt that testi- 
mony presented at hearings justified 
one. (Prodticers of market turkeys 
and hatching eggs are defined in a 
related question-and-answer analysis 
starting on page 1.) 

In order for the referendum to 
carry, he said, two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers voting by “number” or by 
“volume” would have to vote in favor 


of either the turkey order or egg 
order or both. It is possible, he noted, 
that one of the orders would be fa- 
vored while the other would not. 

One vote would be cast by each 
producer, whether an individual or 
a company. In addition to a count of 
these votes, consideration would be 
given to the volume of turkeys or 
eggs represented by producers vot- 
ing in the referendum. 

It could happen, Mr. Larkin ex- 
plained, that the volume vote might 
be in favor of a marketing order 
while the number vote would be 
against it, or vice versa. However 
Mr. Larkin noted, in the history of 
referendums held for regional and 
state orders, when the number and 
volume vote totals are split for and 
against, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has usually ruled in favor of the 
number count. 

Mr. Larkin also explained that in 
the volume vote each voting producer 
would only get credit for his propor- 
tionate share of the total volume pro- 
duced in joint venture. Just how the 
shares of credit in this situation 
would be determined has yet to be 
finalized, he said. 

Turkeys Different 

Mr. Larkin pointed out that devel- 
opment of the proposed national mar- 
keting orders for turkeys and turkey 
hatching eggs was different from that 
of other commodities. “Usually the 
industry works up a proposal and 
then presents it to the department 
of agriculture for approval,” he noted. 
“But since turkeys are a new com- 
modity and because national orders 
were proposed, the department helped 
in the preparation of the proposed 
orders.” 

He related that the National Tur- 
key Federation approached USDA 
with the possibility of establishing 
the turkey orders and this was fol- 
lowed with the appointment of a Na- 
tional Turkey Advisory Committee 
which told USDA what was wanted. 
USDA then used these desires as a 
basis for developing the proposals. 

“Remember,” Mr. Larkin said, 
“this is a self-help proposition. The 
orders are developed, administered 
and enforced by the industry itself. 
USDA is involved only to protect the 
producer and the consumer. Any 
violations would, in reality, be against 
the industry rather than the govern- 
ment. 

“I personally feel that orders such 
as these are more moderate than 
they otherwise might be because they 
are jdeveloped, administered, paid for 
and enforced by the industry.” 

Costs of administering the orders 
would be paid for from assessments 
against “handlers” of turkeys and 
hatching eggs, Mr. Larkin noted. 
“Obviously, the handler is going to 
pass this cost on and the producer 
actually would be paying for it.” 

He referred to the maximum as- 
sessments stipulated in the proposed 
orders: 25¢ per 100 hatching eggs or 
20¢ per 100 Ib. of ready-to-cook 
turkey. 

Mr. Larkin explained that anyone 
who wishes to be heard at the hear- 
ings should reserve dates for appear- 
ance by writing to: Hearing Clerk, 
Room 112A, Administrative Building, 
US. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. Although it is 
not a requirement, the hearing offi- 
cials prefer that testimony be pre- 
pared in writing before it is presented 
at the hearings. 


GROWING 
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have been stressing quality too much. 
We now find that the good bodied 
cattle, whether they be black, red or 
white, whether they be broad faced 
or red necked, have as much chance, 
maybe more, of grading and yielding 
well as do the real fancy kind of 
feeder cattle.” He said an animal 
that will gain rapidly and cheaply, 
yield a high percentage of red meat 
with sufficient amount of marbling 
to grade choice is desirable. 


Another change which has been 
made at the Monfort feedlots is in 
evaluating data obtained from a test. 
Until just recently, he explained, we 
evaluated our test information on 
the basis of amount of gain per head 
per day and the cost of that gain. “I 
am sure that this has been throwing 
us off in testing some rations in the 
past. We now carry these tests to 
the final result. This means that the 
figure we now come up with is the 
gain per head per day of beef and 
the costs of producing a pound of 
beef in the feedlot. 

“A pen of animals that gains 2.4 
lb. per head per day for 120 days and 
yields 63% is actually putting on 
more beef per day than does a pen 
which gains three pounds per day for 
120 days and yields 59%. We have 
also determined that it is economi- 
cal to feed a yearling 180-200 days 
rather than the maximum 160 days 
that we used to figure when using the 
live weight gain factor.” 

Mr. Monfort said it has been found 
in the last few years that a lot more 
milo can be fed. “Now we feed about 
two thirds of our grain ration as 
milo if the price is right, meaning 
less than 90% the cost of corn,” he 
said. 

In conclusion, Mr. Monfort told his 
audience that they and their custom- 
ers are involved in a “tremendous 
growth industry.” 

“There is opportunity wherever we 
may look—but we must be sharp, for 
there is also competition wherever 
we look. 

“The feeding business, like the feed 
business, is competitive. I for one am 
happy to be in the game. I wouldn't 
have it any other way.” 

Districts 

The 'llinois Feed Assn., in a move 
to bring its activities closer to local 
feed and grain dealers, planned a new 
program placing greater emphasis on 
frequent meetings in six newly cre- 
ated districts. There were three dis- 
tricts previously. 

Under the new arrangement, three 
directors from each district will be 
responsible for the association’s ac- 
tivities and programs in their local 
area, thereby giving each board mem- 
ber a smaller area in which to con- 
duct his activities. 

Roy F. Hewitt, Hewitt-Ware Feed 
& Supply Co., Hillsboro, who was re- 
elected Illinois Feed Assn. president, 
thanked members for the work on 
projects during the past year and 
thanked those who planned the con- 
vention in his message to the mem- 
bership. 

The organization also opposed mar- 
keting orders on poultry and live- 
stock. (Feedstuffs, Nov. 11, p. 1.) 
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production was equally high on the 
mixtures containing both linseed and 
soybean oil meal or a combination of 
linseed and urea as on soybean oil 
meal. It appears likely that differ- 
ences in nitrogen utilization may be- 
come less important after rumen 
adaptation has occurred.” 


THE CALCIUM REQUIREMENT 
OF DAIRY CALVES—Dr. R. A. 
Wexgtworth of Cornell told of work 
which is part of a study designed to 
obtain information on the amounts of 
calcium needed by calves for maxi- 
mum growth, for maximum bone min- 
eralization and optimum health. 

For dairy calves between 3 and 6 
months of age a ration supplying as 
little as 5 gm. of calcium daily ap- 
pears to be adequate for a normal 
rate of body weight gain and the 
prevention of a visible deficiency, said 
Dr. Wentworth. However, the cal- 
cium requirement for maximum bone 
mineralization is greater than 9 gm. 
per day or that amount supplied by a 
ration containing 0.22% calcium. Fur- 
ther experiments are being conducted 
to determine the exact requirement 
for maximum calcium deposition in 
bone. 
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11.6 lb. a month earlier and 10.3 Ib. 
six months ago. 

Broiler mash prices came down a 
dollar a ton last week, averaging 
$89.14. The average price paid per 
pound at the farm for broilers was 
12.51¢, making the meat-feed ratio 
2.8. The week before a pound of 
broiler meat would buy 2.7 Ib. of 
feed. 


South Central 


Formula feed sales are holding up 
well, with all plants maintaining at 
least five-day operations; some are 
running six or more. The only reduc- 
tion in mill running time noted was 
by one unit that dropped Saturday 
overtime because the plant had 
caught up with cattle feed bookings. 

Movement of cattle feeds from 
other plants may have slowed a bit 
but good shipments are still being 
made. Hog feed deliveries are sub- 
stantial, and there is an increasing 
amount of pig ration business coming 
in. Virtually the only complaint that 
feed manufacturers voice is over the 
slack movement of poultry feeds. 


Mountain States 


Snows on the ranges this week 
started cattle moving to the feed 
yards in increasing numbers and feed 
volume is rapidly rising. Cattle were 
moving slowly before the snows with 
the feed ranges in good grazing shape 
in most areas of the state and the 
best in 10 years on the western slope, 
according to the Colorado Crop and 
Livestock Report. 

Prices generally are steady to 
stronger. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feed movement through- 
out Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
was still on the slow side this week. 
Portland trade sources indicated that 
the demand for turkey rations is lim- 
ited to breeding flocks and a few 
scattered flocks of unmarketed birds. 

Broiler production is seasonally 
limited while the call for egg mash is 
about the same as that of a month 
ago. The demand, however, has _in- 
creased for livestock and dairy feeds. 

Portland’s egg market continued 
strong for the second 
week, with producer paying prices 
closing 2¢ a dozen higher across the 
board. AA extra large eggs brought 
poultrymen 40 to 44%¢ a dozen, f.o.b. 
Willamette Valley farms, with AA 
large ones listed at 37 to 42%¢. 


Southern California 


“Inactive” is probably the best 
term for describing the Southern 
California feed business this week. 

Prices are about unchanged even 
though corn and soybean meal prices 
increased slightly. Feed sales and 
production have declined due to the 
heavy turkey movement. This condi- 
tion is expected to continue for the 
next 60 days. 

Although medium sized eggs in- 
creased 2¢ doz., both large and small 
egg prices remained unchanged. Most 
poultrymen feel steady prices will 
prevail the next 60 days, but after 
the new year, a large supply of eggs 
could depress this market. 

Broilermen continue puzzled with 
market prices below production cost 
but feel unwarranted credit is keep- 
ing the smaller inefficient growers in 
business. A marketing order program 
established by the federal govern- 
ment is favored but not federal con- 
trols. 

The turkey markets have improved 
somewhat as hens are selling at 20% 
to 21¢ Ib. f.o.b. ranch, while toms are 
trading at 18¢ Ib. Producers are hope- 
ful that still higher prices will exist 
during the holiday seasons. Some 
growers or contractors are losing $1 
to $1.40 per bird. 
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USDA Selling Barley 


In Minneapolis Area 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that it is now offering Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned barley for sale at 
market price from warehouses and 
CCC bin sites in the area served by 
the Minneapolis Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Service com- 
modity office. 

This area includes Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Wisconsin. 

The announcement said that sales 
from CCC bin sites will be handled 
by ASCS county offices and from 
warehouses by the Minneapolis com- 
modity office. In order to maximize 
purchasing opportunity for feed users, 
the commodity office and state ASC 
committees have been authorized to 
establish quantity limits on individ- 
ual transactions, it was stated. Sales 
of feed barley by county offices in 
states in which the emergency live- 
stock feed program is in operation 
will be limited to livestock owners 
(including poultrymen) for use in 
feeding their livestock and poultry, 
USDA said. 

These dispositions will be in re- 
demption of certificates represented 
by payments under the 1961 Feed 
Grain Program. 

This action amends the CCC sales 
list for November, it was noted. 


Chicks Placed — in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn Penn. Ind. Wi Mo. Del Md. 
1,240 268 736 613 57 787 1,623 1.914 
September |6 ............ 1,166 256 683 658 74 643 1,518 1,945 
September 23 ..........+. 674 269 655 521 72 639 1,407 1,918 
September 30 .......... 1,12 291 625 478 57 649 1,379 1,937 
October 7 1,137 248 644 494 56 573 1,355 1,667 
1,058 219 600 449 66 607 1,259 1,853 
953 236 432 456 18 593 1,184 1,888 
1,158 257 539 455 38 571 1,514 1,907 
November 4 1,165 242 01 517 65 679 1,529 2,056 
November |! 1,105 244 763 569 54 684 1,695 1,911 

Week ending Va W.Va N.C $.C. Ga. Fla. Ala Miss 
September 9? 818 38! 3,205 385 6,129 220 3,401 2,225 
September 16 817 249 3,130 363 5,834 199 3,343 2,134 
September 23 ......... 682 369 2,989 345 5,661 216 3,286 2,098 
September 30 736 247 3,029 379 5,712 156 3,376 2,156 
October 7 ....ccccvess 739 245 2,979 348 5,325 151 3,388 2,001 
October 14 ...... 712 273 2,889 345 5,455 157 3,372 1,944 
711 245 2,738 322 5,274 174 3,204 1,906 
Getaber BW cccccccccccces 666 176 2,761 373 5,433 198 3,278 2,138 
716 263 2,816 316 201 3,474 
November |! 776 353 2,877 349 5,551 205 3,476 2,153 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La Texas Wash Oregon’ Calif. 1961 1960 
September 9? .. .. 3,765 38! 2,056 269 208 1,081 31,762 29,246 
September ...... 368 1,922 225 170 979 28,624 
September 23 .....--+-+55 3,564 382 1,816 282 141 980 28,966 28,656 
September 30 .......++++- 3,616 402 1,782 234 176 1,067 29,610 28,551 
3,579 394 1,666 2% 176 1,082» 28,548 28,442 
October 14 ......:0:: 3,468 407 1,632 291 141 1,049 28,246 28,355 
October 2! 3,441 337 1,700 261 78 943 27,094 28,165 
October 28 ...ccccccceees 3,312 350 1,726 221 109 948 «628,128 28,639 
November 4 3,107 397 «1,759 235 168 945 28,986 29,157 
November II ....... 3,327 371 1,741 236 191 989 29,620 29,970 
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SEVEN MONTHS AGO... 


“OUR CUSTOMERS LIKE THE 

CRITIC-BASE MIX PROGRAMS .. . 
AND HAPPY CUSTOMERS 
MEAN GOOD BUSINESS.” 


* Flexible and workable grinding and mixing 
programs, using Critic-Base Mixes or Con- 
centrates. Up-to-date complete rations 
from Critic-Base Mixes, grains and ingre- 
dients, readily available in your locality, 
save freight and handling costs and let 
you be more competitive. 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


FEEDSTUFFS, April 8, 1961 


‘eee 200 tons per month of CRITIC-BASE MIX RA 
pouring into feed troughs around Pleasant Plains. . 
an increase of 400% in seven months. 


YOU TOO CAN HAVE MORE AND HAPPIER CUSTOMERS 
... AND GREATER PROFITS WITH A CRITIC FRANCHISE 


for the Greatest Grow on earth 


me, 


% Reasonable price and high quality. 


* Competent and dependable assistance 
for both dealer and feeder. 


* A realistic and workable advertising pro- 
gram. 


LEARN MORE 


ABOUT CRITIC'S COMPETI- 
TIVE ADVANTAGES FOR THE 
LOCAL FEED MERCHANT 
You May Call Us Collect 
(No Obligation, of Course) 


BEARDSTOWN = ILLINOIS 
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